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An Open Letter to the President 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 


The Pacific Spectator believes that through a Dulles Plan, 
imaginatively conceived and realistically worked out, the United 
States under your administration can join with other countries— ~ 
those that have colonies, those that were colonies, and those that still 
are colonies—in a joint program of liberation from ignorance, 
poverty, and fear that will undercut the Communist appeal in Asia 
and Africa and promote peace and order and progress everywhere. 

The vast majority of rioting and rebelling Asians and Africans 
are not Communists or even mildly dangerous radicals. T hey are 
only human beings who want the liberties that we in this country 
take for granted and who demand nothing more revolutionary than 
the freedoms—and the responsibilities—that our forefathers and 
our Constitution have bequeathed us as a birthright. If these masses 
of people harken to communism, it is usually because they do not 
recognize the disguised Bolshevik masquerading among their own 
legitimate nationalists. 

In the long absence of a feasible plan put forward by Western 
powers, the leaders of world communism have been preaching a 
double-entried program of their own. Since the days of Lenin they 


have been proclaiming promises of independence to colonial areas 
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and agrarian reform and handy formulas for rapid industrializa- 
tion. In the privacy of their own councils, on the other hand, they 
have developed tactics for infiltrating home-grown independence 
movements, capturing the leadership, and driving the people into 
the tortured corridors and cramped cells of a totalitarian order. 
We know how this double-entried system works, and so, fortunately, 
do growing numbers of Asians and Africans. Unfortunately, even 
the wise among them often face dilemmas from which they see no 
escape. 

Indo-China offers a tragic example. Watching the gallant and 
costly sacrifices of the French troops in that unhappy country, we 
compare the struggle there with the United Nations campaign in 
Korea. But there is an important difference between the two. For 
South Korea is a free republic with its own parliament, its own free 
administration, its own elected president. United Nations forces 
are in Korea by common consent to defend the integrity of that 
republic. In Indo-China, on the other hand, the people see the 
French troops not so much as a liberating force but as symbols of 
a long colonial rule. It is true that France has promised the peoples 
of Indo-China their independence, but after generations of foreign 
domination, colonial peoples put more faith in action than in words. 
“In this critical hour,” the chief correspondent of the London Ob- 
server, Rawle Knox, wrote recently, “the French are creating more 
Communists in Indo-China than they can kill . . .” 

In North Africa a similarly tragic situation is developing where 
Communists have already begun exploiting for their own purposes 
the legitimate demands of the people. Enlisted on our side—with 
their own freedom to defend—most of these North Africans could 


be valuable allies. Ignored or suppressed, they may one day find 
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themselves betrayed into legions ranged against the very spirit of 
freedom they now worship. Observant Europeans and Americans 
are already aware of this dilemma, but their governments hesitate, 
quite understandably, to take precipitate action. Are the peoples 
of colonial areas ready for independence? Could they stand alone 
and defend their sovereignty? Could they withstand internal sub- 
version? Under present conditions, they obviously could not. 

Thus, contrary to Communist propaganda, the French are not 
reaping an Imperialist harvest in Indo-China. On the contrary, they 
are paying dearly both in material supplies and in the lives of their 
choicest young men, the officer graduates of Saint Cyr. The French 
stay because they must. Indo-China cannot stand on its own; the 
country would fall to communism the day that French forces pulled 
out. 

So we of the West stand nervously by while the first licking 
flames break out in Tunisia, in Morocco, in Kenya, and we do not 
know where next. Yet the Western states have it within their power, 
not to contain this explosive nationalism, but, by gradually and sys- 
tematically granting a scheduled independence, to guide it into con- 
structive channels. It is precisely here that a Dulles Plan may 
come in. 

As envisaged by The Pacific Spectator, a Dulles Plan will con- 
sist of a series of transitional programs for the step-by-step trans- 
formation of Indo-China, Tunisia, Morocco, and similar areas from 
colonies or semi-colonies into independent republics. Each program 
will have its own specifications according to the material resources 
of the colony and the political sophistication of its people; and each, 
of course, must have its own timetable. Some, like the already ac- 


complished British plan for India and the United Nations action in 
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Libya, will move rapidly; others will proceed much more slowly. 
But in either case, there will be two important elements: the achieve- 
ment of independence by a fixed date will be guaranteed through 
multilateral agreement; and the integrity of the area, both during 
the transitional period and after the granting of independence, will 
be protected by international military force—the preponderance of 
manpower being recruited locally. 

The Pacific Spectator foresees that each program must provide 
during the transitional stage a thoroughgoing preparation in depth. 
We who enjoy independence and democracy know that our well- 
being is founded on something even more fundamental than our Con- 
stitution or our laws or our courts or the wisdom of our leaders. The 
spirit of a free government, if it is to endure, must come welling 
up from the hearts and minds and souls of an alert and respon- 
sible citizenry. Consequently, the Dulles programs must provide 
for something more than technical advice and aid, and something 
more than military development, and something more even than 
public health and sound training in law and administration. These 
are all vital, but a Dulles Plan must also offer education and in- 
spiration—not just in American terms, but harmonized with local 
environments and cultures, and not just for the upper classes, but 
for all the people, as in any strong and well-functioning democracy. 

The faint-hearted and the unimaginative and the cynical will 
offer a host of objections to so bold a plan, but these will be a 
minority. Last autumn’s elections have proved that you enjoy the 
mandate of a vast segment of the American people, and we believe 
that the great majority of those who voted against you are ready, in 
true American fashion, to support your administration in any sound 


and constructive offensive, however boldly conceived. In Europe 
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your record stands for itself; no American is better qualified to 
treat with governments there. 

We believe that under your administration Mr. Dulles and his 
officers and advisers can conceive a workable plan for guiding the 
colonial peoples of the world into independence; we believe that you 
and he can persuade other governments of its soundness; and we 
believe that the peoples of Asia and Africa, once in receipt of poli- 
tical, social, educational, technological, and military guaranties in 
preparation for independence, will rise—not in bloody rebellion 
—but to accept the trust and to meet their responsibilities as 


sovereign members of the family of free nations. 


Respectfully yours, 


(bese. Wet 
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DEMOCRACY AND 


by Lynn White, Jr. 


ih THE first week of April, Dr. James B. Conant launched the 
most candid and intelligently phrased attack against private 
education which this country has heard. His criticisms struck 
home: cries of outraged innocence and the clatter of typewriters 
deploying for counteroffensive can be heard emerging not only from 
the nunneries and the swank prep schools but from even the most 
be-Deweyed and experimental of the private “progressive” estab- 
lishments. If those who oppose Conant’s views are to meet him at 
his own high level of discussion, they must forget their diversity 
and find a common denominator for their arguments. 

There are at least two reasons to be grateful to Conant, the chief 
of which is that he presents us with the unusual spectacle of a com- 
pletely honest man, void of ulterior motives. To see the president 
of the world’s most magnificent center of private education de- 
nounce private education as subversive of democracy and of basic 
morality is not merely comic but deeply moving. The Marxist doc- 
trine that opinions are no more than a reflection of one’s economic 
interests has permeated America more deeply than we care to 
acknowledge. Every day it is getting harder to discuss controver- 
sial issues objectively, for increasingly a corrupt national habit 
of mind judges both ideas and men “‘by association.” But here at 
last is a man who refuses to preach for his parish. That the Presi- 
dent of Harvard should have felt able to put his devotion to Veritas, 
as he sees it, above his allegiance to Harvard is the greatest com- 
pliment he could have paid to Harvard, and perhaps unwittingly 
to private education as well. 

Moreover we may thank Conant for raising the controversy over 
public versus private education out of the subsidiary issues of 
expediency, the alleged neglect of the gifted child by tax-supported 
schools, the use of public funds for private schools, and the like. 
He goes to the heart of the problem by asserting that “if one accepts 
the ideal of a democratic, fluid society with a minimum of class dis- 
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PRIVATE EDUCATION 


tinction, the maximum of fluidity, the maximum of understanding 
between different vocational groups,” one will support a single (al- 
though not necessarily uniform) system of tax-supported education 
for the whole population. “The greater the proportion of our youth 
who attend independent schools, the greater the threat to our demo- 
cratic unity.” Private schools, he believes, whether religious or 
secular, are not merely undemocratic: they are antidemocratic. 


II 


Private education can have a significant future only if the Amer- 
ican public is convinced that our independent schools, from kin- 
dergarten to university, are integral to democracy as we Americans 
conceive it. But the fact is that a large part of America—perhaps 
even the major part—agrees with Conant that privately supported 
schools are snobbish, breeders of divisive attitudes, vestiges of a 
past social order. 

The argument goes as follows. We are passing through the great- 
est change in the mode of human life since the shift from food-gath- 
ering to food-producing. The agricultural age was aristocratic in 
structure and religious in tone; the new urban-industrial age is 
equalitarian in structure and secular in tone. The shift from the 
one to the other has come so recently and so rapidly that quite 
naturally we have been slow to adapt our ideas, emotions, and insti- 
tutions to the necessities of the new way of life. But the direction 
of development is perfectly clear. In the building of the new equali- 
tarian society which must eventually become world-wide, America 
has led the way. 

Specifically as regards education, millions of patriotic Ameri- 
cans, of whom Conant has become the chief spokesman, believe 
that the public, tax-supported school is the vital center of the new 
order. They assert that it is immoral to send a child to a school 
which does not embrace a cross section of the children of the entire 
population. They resent the efforts of certain religious, social, and 
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intellectual groups to segregate their offspring for special types 
of education. They point to examples of communities where so 
significant a minority of families have thus withdrawn their chil- 
dren that the public schools are not only educationally inadequate 
but are themselves a segregation of the children of those least 
equipped to establish high standards either of education or democ- 
racy. They declare that if the more substantial elements in a com- 
munity do not like the public schools, the only ethical course in a 
democratic society is for them to pitch in and make those schools 
suitable not only for their children but for all children. 

The answer to this is not to be found in the usual private-school 
talk about emphasis on spiritual values, genteel living, and an inti- 
mate, highly qualitative education based on a low ratio of students 
to faculty. If these things are good, then the main job is to insist 
that they be incorporated into every level of tax-supported educa- 
tion for all who are worthy of them and not merely for those whose 
parents can pay for them. If our private schools and colleges are 
to enjoy anything better than a lingering process of extinction they 
must win support on other and emphatically democratic grounds. 


Ill 


The true and continuing importance of independent education 
in America is best understood in terms of a contrast between two 
basic types of democratic thinking. There was an essential differ- 
ence between the American Revolution and the French Revolution. 
Both were democratic upheavals, but they belonged to different 
species. We have always assumed that the Founding Fathers were 
greatly influenced by the philosophers of the Enlightenment, and 
certainly their language was. But when one gets beneath the surface, 
one finds tremendous divergence in fundamental assumptions. The 
measure of these differences is the directly opposed types of gov- 
ernment and society which came out of these two revolutions. 

The French Revolution was deeply rooted in the humanistic 
movement of the Renaissance and was based on the axiom that 
human nature is essentially good when it is not perverted by evil 
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forms of society. The French thinkers of the eighteenth century in 
general held that the way to improve human nature was to reform 
the structure of society which was preventing the development of 
the spontaneous goodness of human nature. They believed that our 
human reason can face social problems, can arrive at solutions of 
those problems, and that the human beings growing up within the 
new social framework will possess so high a level of morality that 
they, being uncorrupted, will not corrupt the regime which permits 
them to develop without corruption. 

Against such a philosophical background there may be distrust 
of specific forms of the state but not of the state as such. On the 
contrary, the ideal state seems to be an infallible instrument for 
discovering what the community as a whole wishes and for imple- 
menting the will of the community. The result was that the French 
Revolution assumed that the state was sovereign over every area of 
life. Nothing was excluded from the activities of government or from 
its jurisdiction. The social reformers of the French Revolution 
placed great emphasis on the idea of sovereignty and did everything 
possible to centralize the whole of France in Paris. They abolished 
localism and developed ideal blueprints to secure uniformity 
throughout the entire nation. They built a vast bureaucracy to run 
this centralized and uniform government. Above all, they erected 
a unified state-supported and state-dominated system of education. 
Eventually, these ideas of the French Revolution spread all over 
Europe. 

What about the American Revolution? The more one looks at 
the kind of social order which its leaders set up the more one is 
driven to the conclusion that they were far from optimistic about 
human nature. Quite the contrary, they seem to have felt that there 
is a natural tendency toward evil inherent in us all. Considering 
that the great majority of colonial Americans were Calvinists and 
that Calvinism is rooted in that Augustinian pessimism about 
human nature which had dominated medieval theology, one con- 
cludes that this is not really surprising; indeed, any other attitude 
would be more surprising! The Augustinian-Calvinist view of 
human nature leads to respect for the state as a means of restraining 
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evil tendencies. Yet no Calvinist could generate any genuine en- 
thusiasm for the state as such: it is a necessary evil, and the less 
we have of it the better. In part, government is evil because the 
exercise of power inevitably corrupts those who exercise it. Indeed, 
the more power a person has the more he is subject to the temptations 
which come from power. 

One result of this attitude—a result fascinating in the history 
of politics-—was the repudiation by the American Revolution of the 
whole notion of sovereignty which had been central in the French 
Revolution. The French thought of sovereignty as residing in the 
will of the majority. Everything the American Revolution did de- 
nied that there properly is such a thing as sovereignty. Never has 
there been a more deliberate and systematic splintering of authority 
than in the government which it set up. There were some areas of 
life, it was declared, over which no government has any authority. 
For example, whereas in Europe all governments have, and today 
claim, sovereignty in the area of religion, this is denied in the United 
States. Likewise, the Founding Fathers declared that the will of 
the majority is not in any absolute sense sovereign: there are cer- 
tain “inalienable rights’”—an idea quite mystifying to Europeans 
who overlook the theological roots of American political theory— 
which can not be abrogated even by the most substantial majority, 
or at least should not be. 

Having denied that the will of the majority is sovereign, the 
Founding Fathers proceeded to divide the powers which they were 
willing to concede came within the area of government between two 
different kinds of government, the federal and the state. Finally, 
within the federal government, and then by regional action within 
all the state governments, they set up an intricate system of checks 
and balances which makes it impossible to discover the real center 
of authority. 

Never in all history has there been so elaborate an institutional 
expression of the doctrine of original sin and of its double corollary: 
first, that government is a necessary evil; and second, that, since 
power corrupts, every effort must be made to prevent any individual 
or group from extending its power over any large area of life. 
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IV 


This is not our usual picture of the thinking of the founders of 
our republic, but it is validated by the contrast between the end 
results of the American and the French revolutions. The French 
Revolution was the product of the Renaissance and the Enlighten- 
ment. The American Revolution was the emergence of streams of 
late medieval thought and emotion which had been obscured but 
not destroyed by the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. 

For it must be remembered that the basic stratum of American 
settlement, that of the seventeenth century, was largely composed 
of people who should be called conservatives, even reactionaries, 
in terms of developments which were considered “‘modern”’ at that 
time. The later Middle Ages had created a highly decentralized 
pattern of society, appropriate to that suspicion of authority which 
was related to its low estimate of the possibility of purely human 
goodness. One belonged to many associations established for given 
ends and relatively independent of each other: the church, the 
manor, the guild, the family, the university, the feudal group, the 
monastery, and the like. Within each of these there was seniority 
but no sovereignty in the modern sense. Everyone involved in the 
group had mutual obligations and privileges, none of which could 
be altered without the consent of the group as a whole. Inside each 
group there were checks and balances, and when conflicts arose 
internally or between different groups, people tried to settle the 
strife less by asserting the authority of one person or group over 
the other than by getting the wheels properly meshed once more so 
that all would move harmoniously. As the Papacy discovered by 
sad experience, the fastest way to lose some degree of superiority 
in the later Middle Ages was to assert it! 

From the fourteenth century onward these medieval ideas were 
increasingly challenged. A higher opinion of the potentialities of 
human nature became fashionable and, as a result, suspicion of 
centralized authority declined. The beginnings of industrialism 
and urbanism were already complicating life, and men began to 
turn to government for solutions. The feudal dynasties which even- 
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tually became national monarchies gathered the threads of power 
into their hands, while professors of Roman law whispered prece- 
dents into their ears. The old medieval pluralistic society began 
to develop in the direction of monism: a process which led not only 
to the French Revolution but through it to the monistic states of 
Europe in our own time. 

But not everyone was happy about the new movements of ideas 
and institutions. In seventeenth-century England in particular, 
where the enclosure movement was destroying the old pluralism of 
the manor, where the Stuart monarchs redoubled Tudor rapacity 
for power, and where, above all, the whole area of religion was 
succumbing to the authority of the state, countless thousands of those 
who disliked so-called “‘modern” notions emigrated to the New 
World. There, to the best of their ability, they planted in the wilder- 
ness a new order permeated by the fundamental notions of late 
medieval pluralism. It was this that flowered in the American Revo- 
lution. 

We are faced, then, with the historical fact that there are two 
separate species of democracy, a European monistic democracy 
and an American pluralistic democracy. Apparently it was not 
until the nineteenth century that optimism about human nature and 
confidence that all problems may, and indeed must, find their 
solution through the exercise of centralized governmental authority 
became influential in American thinking. This, however, is not the 
basic stratum of American thought which is found in our Constitu- 
tion. The Founding Fathers had a gloomier wisdom. 


NV. 


Although in his strictures against private education President 
Conant is obviously puzzled that in our day intelligent people can 
be concerned about religious values (which he sharply, but not 
clearly, distinguishes from “spiritual” values), he himself is too 
much the heir of Calvinist New England to favor anything approach- 
ing a European standardization of state education. “We [ Ameri- 
cans] look with disfavor,” he says, “on any monolithic type of 
educational structure; we shrink from any idea of regimentation 
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or uniformity. . . . Diversity in experimentation we maintain by 
continued emphasis on the concept of local responsibility for our 
schools. . . . Indeed, to an outsider I should think our diversity 
would look like educational chaos. But this is a characteristic of 
our flexible, decentralized concept of democracy. The time may 
conceivably come when a state or the Federal Government may 
jeopardize this concept, but as far as secondary education is con- 
cerned I do not detect any danger signals in that direction now. 
The NYA threat which was real in the 1930’s has almost been 
forgotten.” 

Has it? Here is the Achilles’ heel of Conant’s whole argument. 
How many Americans are willing to be so nonchalant about the 
creeping statism of our age, the tendency of government not only 
to centralize its power but to spread its authority over every area 
of life? 

Let us admit that American private education suffers from all 
the blemishes which Conant deplores—although not all of it does! 
Too often it feeds upon and fosters snobbery, intolerance, social 
selectivity, and intellectual preciosity. Let us also recognize that 
our private institutions are filled with people like Conant himself 
who have vowed to remedy these defects. But whether independent 
schools and colleges use their freedom well or stupidly is less im- 
portant than that they are independent. In a world which is being 
smothered by the fungus-like growth of the state—a process from 
which America is not immune—the mere fact of their freedom has 
a positive value scarcely conceivable in the past. 


The experience of our race during the last forty years has been 
so tragic that I do not see how anyone reared in the American tradi- 
tion can fail to repudiate not merely communism and fascism but 
likewise that gentler approach to totalitarianism, monistic democ- 
racy. Yet many sincere and well-informed Americans insist that 
a universal monopolistic system of tax-supported and government- 
controlled education is the necessary cornerstone of a working 
democracy in this country. Few have gone so far as to advocate the 
outright abolition of private education. But implicit in all that they 
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advocate is the notion that our private schools are archeological 
specimens, survivals from a previous age, and that thanks to infla- 
tion, the tax structure, and the whole current of the times, they will, 
save for a few fossils, gradually disintegrate, leaving governmental 
education in complete control. However, against the backdrop of 
world catastrophe, the assumptions of the essential goodness of 
human nature and of the trustworthiness of the state which are basic 
to this view will not stand examination. It is time that the American 
people revive their latent Augustinianism, rededicate themselves to 
their ancestral concept of a pluralistic social order, and make cer- 
tain that we shall maintain a structure of independent education 
parallel to that maintained by our various governments. 

If America is to remain the magnificently fragmented society 
which we have been and which to a great extent we still are, if we 
are to preserve that splintering of authority which was the ideal of 
our forefathers, if we are to combat the world-wide tendencies to- 
ward the building of a monolithic society, it is of supreme impor- 
tance that we retain our private schools, colleges and universities— 
even Harvard!—not merely as outmoded curiosities but as palpi- 
tating centers of freedom and cantankerousness. 
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The Circus Cats 


KENNETH OLIVER 


The circus is in town today. 

I care not for the high trapeze, 

The tumbling clowns, the elephants, 
The ladies with equestrian ease. 


The jungle cats behind the bars 

In pantomimic compromise 

Of woods and steel, burn marrow-deep 
To melt the nerves with silent eyes. 


Lion and leopard, cougar and lynx 
Pass in their pacing cement-hewn trees; 
Restless in motion and restless at rest, 
Never to leap—yet never to cease. 


The circus is in town today. 

While clowns do calculated flips 

And dogs and monkeys leap and play, 
The big cats roll for trainers’ whips. 


They kneel before an upheld chair, 
Leap through a ring of orange flame— 
While every graceful action says: 
“We yield, but are not tame—” 


The circus, with performing beasts 

And laughing clowns, appears to say, 
“Man rules the earth and all is well.” 
—The cats pace, day by restless day. 
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WEST COAST ARCHITECTURE: 


by Esther McCoy 


|e WEST COAST has been something of a proving ground 
for domestic architecture in the United States, but recognition 
of its service in this field was late. The reason for the delay is worth 
noting: Modern work on the West Coast has been so regional in 
character that critics have been reluctant to call it architecture. 
The very naturalness of its forms and materials placed it in the 
category of folk art rather than official architecture. 

The Spanish Colonial, a borrowed self-conscious style, has 
nothing to do with West Coast architecture, being influenced not 
at all by the spontaneous indigenous work, and making no contri- 
bution to the cultivated work. Thus, it was not until the cubist- 
inspired International Style reached the West Coast in the late 
’twenties that architecture received any notice. Recognition actu- 
ally came through this movement, rather than through the work 
of the Greene Brothers, whose bungalows are a lasting contribution 
to domestic architecture. That the regionalists in time swallowed 
up the internationalists was not due to any lack of dedication on 
the part of the internationalists but to the rightness of the region- 
alists. 

Today no other part of the United States can approach us in 
house design. Architecture has proved to be a greater attraction in 
southern California than the Hollywood Bowl, and it has paid its 
own way, requiring no subsidy. It still receives no special favors. 
India, Japan, and European countries (this year it was Norway) 
regularly send over architects and engineers to study our methods, 
and architectural students come from our own eastern states to do 
construction work on houses designed by famous West Coast archi- 
tects. 


II 


The San Diego Exposition of 1915 was the beginning of the 
Spanish Colonial reign in California. Art began in earnest. Many 
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real estate developments permitted only Spanish architecture, and 
the town of San Clemente for years restricted all houses to Spanish- 
type white stucco with red tile roofs. All this took place while the 
eclecticism of the Northwest was directed toward the English coun- 
try house. In that land of gray days and soft rains, small leaded 
casement windows in half-timbered houses were of little use in 
admitting the tentative sun. As in California, there was a lot of good 
taste but not much architecture. 

In the “twenties architects working in contemporary design were 
often asked to plan a “Spanish Modern” for some restricted tract. 
When one such plan was rejected by the real estate art jury as 
spurious Spanish, the architect demanded petulantly of a juror, 
“Have you ever been to Toledo?” The juror had—to the one in 
Ohio. He could not dispute the architect’s claim that houses similar 
in design flourished in Spain’s Toledo. The design was subse- 
quently approved, and was in time pointed out by tract salesmen 
as an example of Toledo Modern. 

But this early contemporary work on the Coast was actually 
another colonial invasion. The smooth stucco and glass exteriors 
of the houses had an expressionlessness that was curiously like 
another blank face of that period: the Benda mask. The houses 
committed themselves in no way to the landscape, they acknowledged 
no love of materials or textures. They were aliens, their prominence 
performing a daily disservice to modern architecture. In time, 
planting would root them to the landscape, as could not be done 
by the intelligence the architect had brought to the planning, the 
honesty with which he had stripped off ornament, the logic of his 
rhythms. 

The West Coast, with a rich soil in which indigenous foliage 
flourished, was capable of nourishing cultivated plants when the 
seed was sown. But these houses grew from no seed and were des- 
tined to die. 

Indigenous building on the Coast had always been independent 
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in spirit and noted for its freedom of form, asymmetry, and a flexi- 
bility of plan which reflected the needs of the user. In the Middle 
West, by contrast, the indigenous house was a square or rectangular 
box, lifted off the ground as if to avoid something unclean. It was 
usually, for no reason, two stories high, which gave it unpleasant 
proportions, indeed an angularity that was in contrast to the natural 
setting. The thin, high, symmetrically disposed windows looked 
suspiciously out over the prairie. On the Pacific Coast indigenous 
trends were different. 

Architecture of the romantic movement, like its literature, took 
man as its subject. The concern with form and the rigid application 
of rules were relaxed—rules and forms borrowed from the sanc- 
tioned architecture of public buildings—and the design of a house 
was determined solely by the needs of man—an idealized man, to 
be sure, but at least a man and not a public institution. 

The floor plan of the designers of the romantic movement was 
democratic in spirit and presupposed equality of human beings. 
Servants were assumed, but they were given full stature, as can be 
seen in the floor plan and elevations of a Greene and Greene kitchen. 
The house was scaled to man, and the dimensions were based entirely 
on his dimensions. Nothing was used in the construction to diminish 
man. Door heights and ceiling heights were related to him, and they 
respected him, acknowledging that he was sufficient without a crown. 
Most of these changes have now established themselves permanently 
in our domestic architecture. Democracy in architecture has crystal- 
lized. Like the standard height six-foot-eight-inch door, it is taken 
for granted. 

The first designers of the romantic movement on the West Coast 
were the anonymous intuitive builders. The movement continued 
and was developed by Maybeck, Greene and Greene, Neutra, Schind- 
ler, Wurster, Dailey, Harris, Davidson, Belluschi, Yeon, Ain, and 
many others. Frank Lloyd Wright, great as was his contribution, is 
perhaps more American than Western. 

In southern California the Spanish influence was plain in the 
house built around a patio which was the link between earth and 
walls. Here in an unroofed living room was combined privacy and 
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outdoor living. This plan persists today because it is as valid as 
it was two hundred years ago. The Greenes used the patio plan in 
many of their houses; and now, dressed up with a barbecue for color 
photography, the patio is a favorite cover picture for popular maga- 
zines. 

Charles Sumner Greene and Henry Mather Greene, born in St. 
Louis and educated at M.I.T., were part of the turn-of-the-century 
craftsman movement, but their work was free from what William 
Gray Purcell calls the “too-pointed insistence on honest workman- 
ship.”” With Greene and Greene, the sound construction was there, 
but their concern was to make design serve the need. 

The Greenes were masters of plan, of detail, and of relating a 
building to a site. It was the alienness of the abstract house which 
characterized it immediately as modern, but the Greenes wrought 
so naturally that they escaped notice. However, they were the first 
to turn a house away from the street. They opened all their rooms 
to a porch. Their low-pitched roofs had wide overhanging eaves 
that were calibrated to the sun. Their rooms flowed into one another; 
folding doors opened rooms to porches; glass walls slid up into the 
ceiling. They redesigned the kitchen; they invented the storage wall. 
They used built-in and sectional furniture. 

Above all, the Greenes treated a house as a total thing rather 
than a series of parts. In order to do this, it was necessary for them 
to control the design from start to finish. They designed furniture, 
lighting fixtures, translucent doors, and carpets, and were their own 
landscape gardeners. 

It is noteworthy that the Greenes, though contemporaries of 
Wright, were neglected while his work became widely known. Both 
the Greenes and Wright broadened out the mass of the house and 
brought it down to spaciousness; they eliminated rooms as boxes; 
furnishings became organic, and inorganic decoration was elimi- 
nated. The great difference between them was that the work of the 
Greenes had a continuity, one house being a logical development of 
the previous one, while each of Wright's houses speaks singly. What 
unfailingly interests him is the exception. The Greenes were more 
interested in the systematic development of a method of construc- 
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tion, of plan, of detail. The Greene wood detailing is easily rec- 
ognized today. 


The very excellence of the site planning sometimes prevented 
some of the West Coast work from being known. The house so 
blended with the landscape that there was no way for a camera to 
record successfully anything except the details. Many houses which 
do not compose well on the viewing glass are more satisfying than 
ones which employ such systems of construction as the cantilever— 
favorite subject of the photographer. They are designed to be lived 
in rather than photographed. 

Because of the natural way the West Coast liked to build, and 
because of the integration of house and setting, the work seldom got 
more than a paragraph in books on modern architecture written in 
the ’thirties, or even in the "forties. The paragraph was usually ap- 
proving, but if the work of the Greenes was mentioned, the final “e” 
was likely to be omitted, and their work was moved north, apparently 
on the assumption that anything happening architecturally near Los 
Angeles was crackpot. The office of the Greenes was actually in 
Pasadena. Lewis Mumford, certainly to his regret, labeled the work 
of the Greenes the “Bay Region Style,” and the phrase stuck. Life 
magazine seized upon the term later to designate some of the melo- 
dramatic structures with which it periodically startles its readers. 
And in Mexico, architects sometimes use Bay Region Style to apply 
to all California architecture, from Maybeck to Eames. 

James M. Fitch in his book American Building, published in 
1948, disposed of the bulk of West Coast work in several photo- 
graphs, but we did even less on our own behalf in American Guide 
Series on California. The bungalow is named as one of the chief 
developments of California domestic architecture. (The Greenes 
were not mentioned; they had by then been out of practice for years 
and their names were forgotten, if their work was not.) What is 
interesting is that the writers of the Guide, published in 1939, should 
have found that at that time the “truly encouraging element in con- 
temporary domestic architecture is a return to a simple interpreta- 
tion of the Spanish Colonial type of house.” They offer as evidence 
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a copy of a Monterey house designed for a motion picture producer. 
As it happened, 1939 was an unusually productive period. 
Things were happening up and down the Coast, forward steps, not 
returns. In the Northwest, where familiar forms were most often 
used, Pietro Belluschi, John Yeon, and Paul Thiry brought a new 
scale to domestic architecture, one having both strength and deli- 
cacy. Native stock materials took on a new subtlety in their hands. 
Their houses acknowledged the unique climate of the Northwest. 

In northern California, William Wilson Wurster and Gardner 
Dailey, working in terms of climate and site, explored the possibili- 
ties of wood. Their methods of adjusting low-to-the-ground houses 
to slopes became accepted practice. Wurster was one of the first to 
give a native character to commercial buildings. Dailey’s two-story 
house with the transparent wall is one of the high points in West 
Coast architecture. Architect and landscape architect developed 
simultaneously in the north. The pioneering work of Thomas 
Church in landscape architecture gave the north a head start over 
the south, where the moderns long acted as their own landscape 
architects. 

In the south, architecture in 1939 struggled for new statements 
in structure as well as form and material. Rather than continue to 
work within orthodox framing, which limited his glass areas, R. M. 
Schindler was working out a system of framing which would make 
his contemporary houses a structural reality. Richard Neutra was 
then designing prefabricated steel window walls, in which the glass 
was fitted to the frame in the factory. He had earlier used a steel 
skeleton for the first time in domestic architecture. 

J. R. Davidson, the serenity of whose work had been felt already, 
was developing the faultless detailing which has given an ageless- 
ness to his houses. Harwell Hamilton Harris was something of a 
bridge between north and south, indeed between California and the 
rest of the country. He spoke a more universal structural language, 
although his use of wood and the clarity of his plan owed a debt to 
the Japanese. 

By the outbreak of World War II the romantic movement had 
come to an end, and a new generation was springing up of men who 
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had trained in the offices of the pioneers. In the Northwest Van 
Evera Bailey, who was with William Gray Purcell, who in turn had 
come out of Sullivan’s office, was experimenting in materials which 
were the basis of his later work in cost-conscious houses. In northern 
California, Mario Corbett made further contributions to the deposit 
of domestic architecture, working in wood but using more dramatic 
forms. In the south, Gregory Ain, who had been in the offices of 
both Schindler and Neutra, was working on low-cost housing on a 
Guggenheim fellowship, work which led to his wartime develop- 
ments in social architecture. Raphael Soriano was experimenting 
in modular light steel construction, which he used later in his houses. 


Ill 


The problems of the modern architect have changed little since 
the time of the Greenes. There was certainly not an architect work- 
ing in contemporary design during the late ’twenties and throughout 
the ’thirties who was not tempted at least once to close his office, as 
the Greenes did when they could not continue their work in their 
own way without interference. 

The architects of the ’thirties found new obstacles, one of which 
was the art jury. The more dedicated of the moderns took over the 
task of educating the laymen appointed to judge the designs for a 
tract. 

The battle of the city hall has never quite been won, although 
much progress has been made since R. M. Schindler built his own 
house in Los Angeles in 1921. The house has a pronounced lyrical 
quality, but the system of construction derived as much from engi- 
neering as from architecture. He was at first refused a permit, but 
when allowed to “prove” the house, he was issued what was called 
a limited permit. This meant that the building department was at 
liberty to halt construction at any time it wished. Inspectors dropped 
in frequently, first to police the job, then because of their interest 
in the four-foot sections of concrete wall which had been poured on 
the ground and then tipped up into place, and joined together with 
ribbons of glass. 

Schindler built several more houses on a limited permit, but at 
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last the building department ceased to be surprised that houses 
whose systems of construction were new to them should stand up. 
He was graduated to the unlimited permit. 
The owners of the first West Coast modern houses were an in- 
trepid lot. They approved plans of houses that had a strange look, 
only to have them rejected first by the art jury of the tract, then by 
the building department of the city. It was not a situation to inspire 
confidence. And when they took their plans to a bank to ask for a 
loan they received a final shock. 

If there had been a West Coast bank that cared to risk a dime 
during the thirties on a modern house, architects would have beaten 
a path to it. The FHA was as reluctant to lend on modern architec- 
ture as the banks. The modern houses to which every year students 
from all over the world make their summer pilgrimages were built 
with private money. 

The public got used to modern architecture, but not the loan 
agencies. Their attitude has changed little since the ’thirties. Re- 
cently a representative of FHA boasted that they would lend on 
anything that “wasn’t a freak,” but it developed that his interpreta- 
tion of freak included a house with a glass wall, clerestories, sliding 
' walls to open two rooms into one, and a dozen other accepted ar- 
chitectural practices. 

At the same time a banker was asked if his bank would finance 
a house with a glass wall facing a garden. “It depends on the loca- 
tion,” he replied. “Location of what?” asked the prospective house 
builder. “The lot. If it is in Bel-Air or Malibu we would consider 
it. Glass walls are a poor risk on an average street.” 

The belief also persists that the modern house is out of place 
in a block lined with Cape Cods, Georgians, Elizabethans, French 
Provincials, Mediterranean, and plain contractor. Modern design 
should be segregated, it is commonly felt. Otherwise the architec- 
tural unity of the street is threatened. 

For many years the reason given for refusing loans on modern 
houses was that such buildings had no resale value. This was long 
ago disproved. Today modern houses are usually advertised as 
such. Prospective buyers regularly telephone modern architects to 
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inquire if any houses they have designed are on the market. A house 
designed by Raphael Soriano recently offered for sale in the Los 
Angeles Times brought few inquiries until a second advertisement 
named the architect. Then there was a large response. One knowl- 
edgeable applicant exclaimed upon seeing the house, “But it’s early 
Soriano! It’s his wood frame period.” 

An obstacle, seldom mentioned, between the design of a modern 
house and its construction is the tradition-bound character of the 
building trades. If bankers are accustomed to seeing moldings 
around all openings, the carpenter is used to putting them there. 
When a plan does not show a molding, carpenters often assume that 
the architect has erred in omitting this ornament. 

The carpenter’s unsympathetic attitude toward modern archi- 
tecture was met in an interesting way in Mexico in the early ‘thirties, 
when that country abandoned Spanish Colonial forms for modern 
ones. A school of construction was established, and together archi- 
tects and labor worked out methods by which much-needed schools, 
hospitals, and houses could be got off the drawing board and under 
construction. In skill the Mexican carpenter cannot compare with 
the North American, and his tools are inferior, but a mutual respect 
exists between carpenter and architect, which was a factor in the 
erection of hundreds of buildings in an unprecedented space of 
time. 

One reason modern houses cost more than comparable traditional 
ones is that when new methods or materials are introduced, work 
is of necessity slowed down. A modern architect spends more 
time on the job than is required of designers of traditional houses. 
He finds it expedient to train a crew in his methods in order to reduce 
cost and time of construction. 

A frequent complaint of the modern architect is that contractors 
arbitrarily make changes in the specifications, substituting one ma- 
terial for another—a textured plaster where a smooth one was speci- 
fied, paneled doors for flush ones, a clamorous-patterned plywood 
for a quiet one, often materials of excellent enough quality which 
were left over from the contractor’s last job. Relations between the 
carpenter and the architect are not smoothed when the carpenter is 
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instructed to rip out what appears to him as material equivalent to 
‘that specified. To the carpenter the architect, modern or traditional, 
is a man untrained in construction work who sits in an office, makes 
drawings noted chiefly for their errors, and is ungrateful to the 
carpenter for pulling him out of his self-dug holes. 

The old-style architect was distrusted with reason. Too often 
he went into house design as a lark, or as a respite from civic and 
commercial building. There is truth also in the charge that many 
modern architects design for themselves rather than the client. The 
result, however, is often better when he does, for by the time most 
people get to the point of building a house they want so many things 
they don’t know what to choose. It is also true that modern archi- 
tects often identify themselves so closely with their houses that they 
turn them over to the owner reluctantly. It is a regular complaint 
of architects that the client has ruined his house by using the wrong 
furniture, the wrong colors, the wrong textures. “After I have con- 
sidered every detail so carefully,” said one architect, “the owner 
can spoil it by calling in a decorator who paints the ceiling red or 
pickles the wood.” 

The devotion of the modern architect to his work has brought 
- few rewards in the form of big jobs. These are usually turned over 
to the more commercialized firms, which often make use of ideas 
developed by the creative and less successful members of their pro- 
fession. Businessmen are not inclined to believe that a designer 
of houses can carry through more than a three-story building. Their 
faith is in the engineer rather than the architect: they look on archi- 
tecture as ornament, not construction. 


Many of the younger designers worked in engineering during 
World War I, and the effects are beginning to be apparent in de- 
sign and materials used in domestic architecture. This is responsible 
for the rash of stunt houses as well as many new logical structural 
solutions. There is a wealth of new materials at the disposal of the 
new designer, and he is tempted to try them all. With the architect 
no longer limited to natural materials, his new wealth is his weak- 
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ness. Often the multiplicity of materials conceals a poorly consid- 
ered plan. 

Besides the tendency to overdramatize structure and material, 
there is a new trend toward abstraction. The International Style was 
concerned with cubes. Today’s abstract architecture strives for a 
two-dimensional look and is preoccupied with the relationship be- 
tween rectangular surfaces. In good hands, this architecture is dis- 
ciplined but not cold, although it is always intellectual. At best it 
is reminiscent of the classical Japanese house. (The Japanese Acad- 
emy of Arts award winner of 1951, however, shows the strong in- 
fluence of Greene & Greene.) More often it looks uncreated, like 
a plan that has not succeeded in throwing off its paper shell. Around 
this architecture there has grown a cult which celebrates its sterility 
and its denial of color, which avoids all angles except the right 
angle, all roofs except the flat one, and all surfaces except the un- 
interrupted one. In this architecture is found the same formalism 
that characterizes most of the arts today, a formalism based too 
often on a fear of expressing emotion. Such fears, fortunately, did 
not touch the men of the romantic movement in architecture, whose 
warm structural language has brought the West Coast to first place 
in domestic architecture. 
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I say more: the just man justices; 

Keeps grace: that keeps all his goings graces; 

Acts in God’s eye what in God’s eye he is— 
—GEeERARD Man ey HopkKIns 


[: WAS the third time around the block; but when I reached the 
tall glass door of the Physicians and Surgeons Building, I broke 
my stride only for a moment and then continued walking. Perhaps 
the summer of 1936 was not hotter and more oppressive than other 
summers in the valley, but I had just finished my junior year at the 
university in the cool weather of Berkeley, and two months of work- 
ing in the furnace-like valley heat had still not accustomed me to 
the weight of withering air. 

Yet the unbearable oven that was the street was an easier alter- 
native. Once I entered that marble fastness, I knew, the crisp atmos- 
phere would be cool and clean and antiseptic—but foreign and 
hostile. The maturity of a nineteen-year-old is a fabricated and a 
false thing. The real world of adults is a strange and frightening 
world, and the frosted glass domain of white-uniformed nurses and 
self-possessed doctors is even more strange and more frightening. 

Two doors past the main entrance I drew up short before the 
window of Dresser Bros., Opticians. For the third time the giant, 
pale blue eye, lighted from behind, stared unblinking, straight into 
my mind. Involuntarily I reached into the inside pocket of my coat 
for the two papers, once stiff and neat, but now wilted by the July heat 
of Sacramento. They were still there, and my decision was made. 
No one had read the papers except me—not my sister Ellen nor my 
father, and especially not Grandmother Brodie. There was already 
too much malice in the silent watch she kept through half-closed lids 
from the vantage point of her pillow-piled bed. It was my problem, 
and my decision was made. Not even the stare of the eye could 


change that. 
But it is one thing to make a decision, another to carry it out. 
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What should I say to Dr. Parsons? How could I make him under- 
stand? I turned away from the window and watched the waves of 
heat twist up from the dusty-dry pavement, but I could feel the 
staring eye behind me. If I delayed much longer, I could expect a 
parking ticket on the Essex when I got back. Whether mocking or 
accusing me, the eye gave me no peace. I would do what I had to 
do, and I would do it then. 

The marble corridor that led to the elevator shaft was cold and 
immaculate, surely not located on the same planet with the sweat 
and dust of the summer street. And the Negro elevator operator in 
his crisp white uniform gave me a ritualistic smile that seemed to 
invite me to partake of the austere mysteries of some new cult of 
stainless steel and sterile bandages. 

“Youh floah, suh,” he intoned, drawing the door lever down 
through its neat arc. 

I stepped out into the blinding skylighted corridor uncertainly; 
but when I said, “Thank you,” and turned back toward the elevator, 
I was staring straight at blank whiteness. I had spoken to the wall. 

There was no retreat. I crossed the corridor diagonally and 
turned the knob of the door marked, “Robert E. Parsons, M.D., 
Physician and Surgeon. Enter please.” 

The waiting room was empty of patients, and the soft chime that 
sounded from somewhere in the inner offices as I opened the door 
reverberated among the tall-backed chairs, the Corot reproductions, 
and the last year’s National Geographic magazines. This detached 
room was like the antechamber of the temple. When the heavy door 
swung open for me, I should be admitted into the presence of the 
god himself. I was shaken by the neophyte’s fear. Within was the 
unknown, and I had to face it. I stood for a minute, or perhaps two, 
and finally sat down in a high, uncomfortable chair and waited. 
Then the door opened, and a spare woman, all white except for her 
sand-colored hair, her sand-colored face, and her sand-colored arms, 
peered at me through her strong-lensed glasses with their sand-col- 
ored rims. 

“Come in, young man,” she said. “You wished to see Doctor?” 
There was a faint Scots burr in her scratchy voice. 
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“Yes, ma’am,” I said. “It’s not about me; I’d like to talk to Dr. 
Parsons about Mrs. Bartly—if he isn’t too busy.” The door hadn’t 
yet closed behind me. Perhaps there was still a chance to escape. 
Maybe he was occupied with patients; maybe he was at the hospital 
operating. 

“You're the younger Bartly boy, then. It’s been so long since 
you've been in I wouldn’t have known you. I’m terribly sorry to 
hear about your mother’s death. And your brother not able to get 
out west from the Military Academy. Very sad. Doctor has to leave 
for the hospital very shortly. That’s why there are no patients. But 
he does have about ten minutes. Won’t you step in here?” 

She opened the door into the gleaming white cubicle which con- 
tained only four articles of furniture: a metal table holding a gas- 
heated sterilizer, in front of it a white chair faced by a white swivel 
chair, behind and to the left of the swivel chair a tall glass-enclosed 
cabinet with absurd bow legs and five shelves full of gleaming in- 
struments. She indicated the straight chair, and I sat down facing 
the swivel chair and the cabinet. I stared at the stainless steel ob- 
jects, trying to guess to what possible use they could be put in the 
human body, until, to my watering eyes, their convoluted shapes 

-seemed to glow and writhe on their sterile beds. The little sand- 
colored woman rapped twice on the side door of the cubicle, and a 
precise male voice answered, “Yes, Miss N ewkirk?”’ 

“Someone in room three to see you, Doctor. The Bartly boy,” 
and she turned to me raising her eyebrows so that there were double 
sand-colored arcs above each of her magnified eyes, “Charles? 
Yes, Charles Bartly.” 

“Of course, Miss Newkirk. I’ll be right in.” 

I hoped that she would leave, but she merely walked to the door 
by which we had come in and stood waiting. It was hard enough, 
this thing I had to do, even with only the doctor present; with Miss 
Newkirk there it would be impossible. I threw her a look that im- 
plored her to go back to her desk, but she misread it and only smiled 
sympathetically. My stomach felt as though I were in an elevator 
that had just dropped ten floors without stopping. 

Dr. Parsons burst briskly in and stretched out his hand. As I 
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rose, Miss Newkirk said, “Don’t forget, Doctor, you’re due at the 
hospital at two-thirty.” 

“Thank you, Miss Newkirk, I’ll be on time,” he said, and I was 
relieved and thankful to see the nurse slip out and shut the door. 

“Now, Charles,” Dr. Parsons said, “what was it you wanted to 
see me about?” His voice tried to be hearty, but it failed. No 
amount of condescension could bridge the abyss between us. He 
was a part of this foreign, secret world. I belonged to the dust and 
the heat. He sat down in the swivel chair. When his hand released 
mine, I sat down too. 

“It’s about Mother,” I said, and then stopped. I didn’t know what 
to say next. He mistook my pause for an emotional seizure. He put 
his hand on my arm. 

“There, now,” he said consolingly, but his hand was heavy and 
lifeless. When he leaned toward me, I caught the full impact of the 
odor which was so much a part of him, a blend of Lysol and lemon 
peel. I saw the faintly yellow waxiness of his pale skin. I studied 
the back of his hand on my arm, and in the shaft of sunlight which 
struck it through the Venetian blind the hairless skin was pitted with 
tiny craters like ancient weathered marble. 

“You don’t understand—’” I said. 

“But I do; of course I do,” he interrupted. I was rapidly losing 
whatever control I might have had of the situation. I shook his hand 
off and straightened up in my chair. Whatever I had to meet, I 
couldn’t fight against pity. For the first time I looked straight into 
his eyes, and all power of words left me. His full lips were smiling 
sympathetically, but set precisely in the middle of the perfect el- 
lipse formed by his bald head and his clean shaven chin were two 
exact replicas of the sky-blue eye in the window of Dresser Bros., 
Opticians. They, too, seemed somehow to be lighted from behind, 
and they were staring straight into my mind. 

“No!” I broke out, rising in spite of myself. 

Now he was no longer smiling. His eyes were blue and distant, 
but there was genuine concern in his tone. “I don’t have much time, 
Charles; perhaps we should get down to cases,” he said, gently fore- 
ing me back into the chair. I pulled the two papers from my pocket. 
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Selecting the larger, parchment-like one with the green whorls of 
decoration, I shoved it roughly toward him. 

“Read this,” I said. 

He studied it for a moment, then began reading aloud: “Mem- 
ber’s Death and Disability Insurance, Good N eighbors of America, 
in the amount of one thousand dollars.” He looked up at me. 

“It’s Mother’s insurance policy,” I said; “‘it’s the last paragraph 
that I want you to read.” He searched my face for a brief moment; 
then he looked back at the policy. 

“This policy shall remain in full force and effect during the pe- 
riod of time in which the member is in good standing,” he read, 
“except in the event that the death or disability of said member re- 
sults from narcotics addiction, alcoholism, or felonious or traitorous 
deeds committed by said member, in which case this policy shall 
be null and void, and the Good Neighbors of America shall be under 
no obligation to said member or to the heirs and assigns of said 
member.” He looked up again, confused. “Well?” 

“We're broke, Doctor,” I blurted. “We’ve got about $300 in 
other bills, let alone your bill and the hospital bill and the funeral 
expenses. Grandma’s money is gone, my brother can’t help, and 
Ellen’s just started high school this year. I’ve been working all sum- 
mer for $45 a month, and I couldn’t save a penny. I won’t be able 
to go back to the University this fall!” 

“T’m terribly sorry about that, Charles,” he said, “but you don’t 
have to worry about my bill. Your father knows that I can wait until 
things are better. I think we might even make an arrangement with 
the hospital—” 

“But things won’t get better. They’ve been getting worse for two 
years!” 

“T think you’re much too pessimistic; of course it’s understand- 
able at a time like this. But what else do you want me to do but 
reassure you about the bill?” 

“The policy,” I said miserably. 

“What about the policy?” he asked somewhat sharply, glancing 


at his watch. 
“You haven’t forgotten this?” I asked, holding the other paper 
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out to him. It was a copy of the death certificate. He took it, knit- 
ting his almost invisible eyebrows into a puzzled frown. How could 
he miss seeing the word? It stood out among the neatly divided lines 
as if it were written in fresh blood: “Immediate cause of death: 
Pneumonia. Secondary causes of death: Malnutrition, Chronic Al- 
coholism.” 

Then the paper seemed to crumble away, and I was standing, 
terrified, in a nearly dark bedroom while a completely strange 
woman with stringy black hair, hollow cheeks, and wild black eyes 
threshed violently about in the disheveled bed crying, “Stop that 
bird, somebody. Shut that bird up! I can’t get any rest; I can’t get 
any sleep. All day and all night he just keeps it up, “Tsveet-tsveet, 
tsveet-tsveet,’ day and night. For God’s sake, Bud, can’t you shut 
that bird up?” And she buried her face in her shriveled hands and 
moaned. I was quivering with revulsion, but I crouched over her, 
touching my hand to her bony shoulder and trying to force her to lie 
back. 

“Mother,” I squeezed from my tight lungs. “Mother, please! 
There’s no noise; there’s no bird chirping. There’s nothing to worry 
about. Please lie back and rest.” She threw her arms up with a 
shriek, knocking me away. 

“You too, Bud,” she shouted, “you too? They all want to kill 
me, but I won’t die. She’s just waiting to outlive me. But I won’t 
die. Do you hear me? I won't die!” She crawled across the bed 
toward the foot where I had retreated. 

Dr. Parsons could not possibly understand. “Now, now,” he was 
saying. 

I looked at him again, managing to avoid his pale blue eyes. “I 
told you that we’re broke. We can’t pay you; we can’t pay the under- 
taker unless you do something about that death certificate.” I was 
at the end of my endurance. There was nothing else to do but say 
it in plain words, and I rushed on. “As long as that certificate says 
‘Chronic Alcoholism’ we'll never get the money. The insurance pol- 
icy says that. Those two words—couldn’t you leave them out?” 
How could he be so obtuse? Didn’t he realize that what I had ad- 
mitted before was shameful enough? 
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He was silent for long and frightful minutes. There was no 
choice; desperately, from the tightness of my throat, I wrenched the 
last horrible truth. “My father will never pay; he’s drinking, too.” 

There was no sound in the room other than the slight hiss of the 
sterilizer. Tears of shame filled my eyes. Doggedly I stared at the 
cabinet of shining instruments. The heat of the sterilizer flame be- 
hind me spread slowly across my neck and shoulders. Moisture 
formed in my palms like drops of mercury. 

Doctor Parsons spoke at last. “Charles, you are upset, and I 
know that you don’t realize what you are saying.” He sighed heav- 
ily. His voice was tired, resigned, dispassionate, and—I thought— 
contemptuous. I could not meet his eyes again. “You are not only 
suggesting that I perpetrate a fraud but you are trying to blackmail 
me into doing what you ask. Can’t you understand that? Don’t you 
see that I’d be guilty of falsification if I did it? That we’d both be 
guilty of collusion? That you are already guilty of attempted black- 
mail? Don’t you know that a death certificate can be changed only 
to rectify an error?” 

A few minutes—or was it hours?—before, it had seemed such a 
small thing, such a little favor. Suddenly my eyes were dry, and the 
fever in my body was driven out by a chill that made every muscle 
quiver. I rose from the chair, still looking only at the instruments. 
I took the papers from the doctor’s colorless hands and walked to 
ithe door. Miss Newkirk said, “It’s late, Doctor.” I looked straight 
ahead and did not see her. 

The elevator was going past, and I could not stop it or wait for 
its return. I stalked down the stairs, and even the outdoor heat of 
summer failed to bring me warmth. 

I walked as far as the window of Dresser Bros., Opticians, and 
stopped, gaping at the giant eye. It stared back unblinkingly, and I 
knew well what its pale blue pupil—and the eyes of Dr. Parson— 
had accused me of. 

The noise and heat and dirt of the street closed in. “It’s not true,” 
I sobbed. “It’s not.” 

Relentlessly, the eye stared down. 
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HE TERM “modern Indonesian 
prose” is especially misleading 
for the European or American reader, 
who tends immediately to draw par- 
allels with “modern American prose” 
or “modern English” or “modern 
French” and to assume, then, that the 
same linguistic and aesthetic prob- 
lems hold for Indonesia as for what 
nowadays is all too often called “the 
Western world.” The assumption is 
wrong, of course, and even if he were 
to substitute “modern Frisian prose” 
or “modern Provencal” or “modern 
Gaelic”—to choose examples from 
a few European areas where basic 
language problems have been of pri- 
mary importance in literary devel- 
opment during the twentieth century 
—the European or American reader 
would still be far afield. For even 
in such cases as those, though the 
linguistic situation has been revolu- 
tionary, the aesthetic basis of writ- 
ing has remained fairly evolution- 
ary. 

Modern Indonesian prose, on the 
other hand, like much of Asian writ- 
ing in our day, is a product of a 
nearly “total revolution” in literature 
—an overthrow of traditional views 
on language, aesthetics, and general 
culture, the like of which is not to 
be found anywhere in Western Euro- 
pean literature in modern times, or 
any time since the beginning of the 
Renaissance. 
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If parallels are to be drawn, in 
fact, then the Renaissance offers a 
much closer parallel to the twentieth- 
century Indonesian situation than 
does the literary scene anywhere in 
twentieth-century Europe or Amer- 
ica. Then, too—in the England of 
the late fifteenth and the sixteenth 
century, for example —there was 
practically a total revolution in lan- 
guage and aesthetics, an upheaval 
very similar to the one now taking 
place in Indonesia. Latin had been 
the chief medium for medieval Eng- 
lish scholarly work, and French for 
medieval literary work (in so far as 
such a concept can be said to have 
existed) ; English, consolidated im- 
perfectly from a number of dialects 
into a single language and poor in 
scholarly terms and literary graces, 
had only its roots in the everyday 
life of the people and the Renais- 
sance theory on the value of the 
“vulgar tongue” to recommend it. 
More than one generation of writers 
had to be expended on the colossal 
work of standardizing and expand- 
ing its vocabulary and regularizing 
and perfecting its structure before 
it reached the place where it could 
begin to compare with Latin as a 
vehicle for the statement of Renais- 
sance concepts in science and the 
arts. And along with the linguistic 
problems came the aesthetic prob- 
lems. The whole medieval view of 
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the function of writing was called 
into question and replaced by a new 
humanistic one; the medieval genres 
were discarded en masse and a new 
set, one which has lasted up till now 
fairly well intact, was substituted 
for them; and England, cut off from 
the Continent as never before lin- 
guistically, came more than ever 
under the influence of the continent 
aesthetically. 

The total revolution in modern 
Indonesia has been, if anything, 
more complex. A glance at the lin- 
guistic and literary situation there 
thirty years ago will provide a back- 
ground for the revolution to fol- 
low. The linguistic pattern was 
something like this. Dutch, the “cul- 
tural” and scholarly language par 
excellence, held the highest position 
as the language of the colonial rulers 
and the higher levels of the colonial 
administration, and in a more or less 
hybrid form, Indies Dutch served as 
the language of the Eurasian lower 
officials and their families as well. Be- 
low Dutch came Malay, a language 
well developed for commercial and 
business usage, but lacking in mod- 
ern scholarly and literary forms; this 
was the mother tongue in some 
regions of Indonesia and the lingua 
franca for the whole archipelago. 
Last came the other “regional lan- 
guages,” two hundred of them, 
among which Javanese, with its 
elaborate forms of expression and its 
rich traditional literature, enjoyed 
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eminence as the language used in the 
courts of the native rulers on Java. 

The literature in all the indig- 
enous languages was extremely tra- 
ditional, and all in all quite similar to 
the medieval literature of Western 
Europe with its richly allegorical 
saints’ lives, its long-spun-out ro- 
mances, its witty animal tales—how 
similar is shown by a passage in a 
recent story a present-day Indo- 
nesian writer, Pramoedya Ananta 
Toer, has written of his childhood: 


Nyi Kin [the servant] told me stories 
too, just like Mother. The only differ- 
ence was that Mother always told 
stories about warrior heroes that were 
set in the Near East, while Nyi Kin 
always told about the lives of the ani- 
mals long ago when they could speak 
and founded a kingdom in the forests. I 
don’t remember whether she told me all 
that when I was two years old or a 
couple of years later. . . . Other no 
less wonderful stories by Nyi Kin were 
about divine creatures or spirits that 
wandered around at night or in the 
daytime at moments when people were 
not expecting them. Nyi Kin could tell 
about a procession of clouds marvel- 
ously—she would be telling a piece 
from the Ramayana—and behind the 
clouds Dashamuka, who had abducted 
a princess, was fighting with Jatayu, 
who put up resistance to the abduction. 
Usually she looked at the clouds while 
she told it. And she would often talk 
about the heroes out of the Mahab- 
harata. Everything she told was simple 
and beautiful, and I understood a bit 
of it, too. 


Any young intellectual thinking 
of becoming a writer in Indonesia in 
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those days faced a difficult problem. 
On the one hand, the literature in 
the indigenous languages seemed to 
him completely out of touch with 
the reality of his time, fanciful cloud 
castles serving as little more than 
“escape literature.” On the other 
hand, Dutch literature, as a window 
to modern European literature and 
culture in general, had on him the 
same thunderbolt effect the Renais- 
sance literature of Italy had on 
the sixteenth-century Englishman. It 
opened up a whole new aesthetic 
world to him. And he was faced, on 
the one hand, with a confusion of 
languages, all traditional, periphras- 
tic, and lacking the precision or 
even the vocabulary needed for ex- 
pressing the vision of a new world 
he had seen, and none of them uni- 
versally intelligible among Indone- 
sians. Dutch, on the other hand, was 
an excellent “modern” vehicle of 
expression with the major problems 
of style, structure, and vocabulary 
already solved. 

There would not seem to have 
been much of a choice, and for a 
time between the two wars it ap- 
peared that, no matter what might 
happen politically, Dutch would re- 
main the language of Indonesian 
intellectual life. For writers from 
the upper levels of society, Dutch 
colonials and Eurasians, it was the 
only language available, and several 
writers in Dutch emerged from their 
ranks, including Eddy du Perron, 
one of the greatest modern Dutch 
writers and the first modern writer 
of an international caliber to come 
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from Indonesia. But even among the 
“natives,” as Hollanders referred to 
the Indonesians, Dutch was chosen 
above indigenous languages by lead- 
ing writers: the poet Noto Soeroto, 
the woman novelist Suwarsih Djojo- 
puspito, and the nationalist-states- 
man Sutan Sjahrir, whose Indo- 
nesische overpeinzingen (Indone- 
sian Meditations), made up of let- 
ters written in Dutch from 1934 to 
1938 while he was in prison and in 
exile, is the most valuable record of 
Indonesian thought and life written 
before the war in any language. 
There were factors at work 
in other directions, however. Ever 
since the writings of the Singapore 
clerk, Abdullah bin Abdulkadir Mun- 
shi, to Governor Raffles in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
Malay language had been undergo- 
ing a process of adaptation under 
English and Dutch influences, a 
process accelerated when toward the 
beginning of the twentieth century 
it was adopted as a leading newspa- 
per language, and even more so in 
the teens when the Institute for Pop- 
ular Reading, or Balai Pustaka, was 
set up by the Dutch colonial govern- 
ment for publishing books in Indo- 
nesian languages. In the *twenties 
the nationalist movement began to 
gather strength, and in casting about 
for a means of uniting the Indone- 
sian peoples, whose differences from 
one another were being so con- 
sciously and artificially cultivated 
by the Dutch rulers, the leaders of 
the movement hit upon the device 
of a single Indonesian language. 
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Malay, as the age-old lingua franca 
of the whole archipelago and as a 
more “modern,” flexible means of 
expression than the other indigenous 
languages, was the natural choice. 
At the end of the decade a resolution 
was passed at an Indonesian youth 
conference stating that Indonesians 
were of one people, one country, and 
one language. And Malay became 
Indonesian. 

Not that with such a resolution a 
modern language and literature sud- 
denly sprang full-blossomed from 
the soil. Even several years later, 
in 1934, Sutan Sjahrir could des- 
cribe the literary situation only in 
rather grim tones: 


People do not read, except for writings 
in their own special fields, their news- 
papers, and sometimes a bit of escape 
literature. In Hafil’s [Hafil was M. 
Hatta, now vice-president of Indonesia ] 
whole library, for example, there is 
only one novel, for which incidentally 
he apologizes with the comment that 
he got it as a gift. And yet Hafil un- 
doubtedly belongs to the cream of our 
European-educated intellectuals. 

And with that, actually, everything 
is already said about the condition of 
our own literature. There aren’t even 
any intellectuals in this country who 
write. There isn’t any literature, nei- 
ther in Malay nor in any of the many 
other languages that there are. There 
are things written, of course, and not 
a few, even. There is an Institute for 
Popular Reading; it publishes books 
for the masses, most of them transla- 
tions, but original writings too—but 
that is not literature yet. We are only 
far enough that people write stories. 
People here—with all due respect to 
the few exceptions, of course—are 
totally ignorant of the existence of a 
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European literature, a world literature, 
and so it isn’t studied either. 

That is why for example the at- 
tempts of a few young nationalists to 
carry on belles lettres don’t yet appear 
to be worth attention at the moment, 
even though they are publicized as a 
renaissance. 

The level is still too low for that; 
there is not even any thought, any form, 
any music, and what is worst of all, not 
enough seriousness and honesty. There 
is up to now only unsavory construc- 
tion which is publicized with a great 
deal of advertisement. 

And with no noyelistic literature, no 
confession of the problems of life 
either, and therefore again a lack of 
knowledge of life with us. A high 
school graduate, a boy maybe seven- 
teen or eighteen years old in Europe, 
sometimes knows more about life than 
our intellectuals, university students or 
graduates. 


Sjahrir’s “few young nationalists” 
attempting “to carry on belles let- 
tres” are easy enough to identify. 
The year before, in 1933, a group of 
young writers had begun the first 
“little magazine” in Indonesian, un- 
der the title Pudjangga Baru (The 
Modern Poet). The founders, St. 
Takdir Alisjahbana and Armijn 
Pané, later joined by Amir Hamzah, 
Sanusi Pané, and others, hoped to 
produce in it not only a place of pub- 
lication for literature in Indonesian, 
which up to then had only had the 
Balai Pustaka and the newspapers as 
outlets, but also a central forum for 
problems of Indonesian language, 
literature, and culture. In its revolt 
from traditional views, the group, 
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and especially Takdir, was strongly 
attracted by everything Western in 
culture. But, given a colonial situa- 
tion and the conservatism in literary 
taste inevitably corollary to it, it was 
natural that the West that set its 
stamp on the group was not the 
tough, critical Dutch literary world 
of the ’thirties, the world of Du Per- 
ron, Ter Braak, and Marsman, and 
the people they were enthusiastic 
about in other lands, Larbaud, Hux- 
ley, Gide, and so forth. It was rather 
the Dutch literary world of the 
school textbooks, the world of thirty 
or forty years earlier, with its art 
for art’s sake and its naturalism, its 
poetry a mixture of Keatsian, pre- 
Raphaelite, and symbolist tones, and 
its prose the diluted realism of the 
problem novel. 

The problem novel, especially, 
struck a chord of response in 
the writers of the Pudjangga Baru 
group: it was “new” and “modern,” 
and at the same time it was an ex- 
cellent vehicle for didacticism and 
so could be of value in promoting 
the ends of the nationalist move- 
ment. Thus in the ’thirties there ap- 
peared in Pudjangga Baru and from 
the presses of Balai Pustaka a series 
of novels from the group on what 
were considered to be the social 
problems of the time. The problems 
of young people caught in the gene- 
rations of transition, trying to adjust 
between traditional law and custom 
and Western ways, were treated in 
all their various aspects—the rela- 
tion of wife to husband, child to par- 
ents, individual to society. Takdir 
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was especially concerned with such 
problems, and his best-known novel, 
Lajar Terkembang (In Full Sail, 
1937) is typical of the whole series. 
It is the story of two sisters, one an 
intellectual and a fighter for women’s 
rights, the other a younger, gay, 
carefree girl. They both meet a 
young medical student, and he falls 
in love with the younger of the sis- 
ters. She falls ill and dies of tuber- 
culosis, and then he marries the 
elder, who has meantime discovered 
that her love for him is more im- 
portant than her activities as an in- 
tellectual and radical. Around this 
conventional theme Takdir has em- 
broidered set piece after set piece, 
discussion after discussion on the 
“problems of life,” with generaliza- 
tions on youth and age, the West 
and the East, and so on, until one 
finally realizes that the problems 
in the discussions are what are of 
real importance to him and not the 
characters, who become nothing 
more than cardboard puppets, often 
clothed in sentiment, but never able 
to make a natural gesture of their 
own. 

There was only one writer of the 
Pudjangga Baru generation who 
succeeded in breaking through the 
deadly pattern of such problem nov- 
els before the war. That was Armijn 
Pané, whose novel Belenggu (Shack- 
les, 1940) was not a bravado attempt 
at giving cardboard answers to any 
of the tremendous problems of Indo- 
nesian society but a deep-going psy- 
chological study of two people in- 
volved in such a problem, a doctor 
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and his wife who, despite their West- 
ern upbringing, still were not able 
to break through the shackles of 
their traditions to find happiness in 
life, either together or separately. 
Takdir could not have written 
such a novel: his basically simplistic 
faith in the medicinal power of West- 
ern civilization for curing all Indo- 
nesian ills was, and is, too complete. 
His chief service —and the chief 
service of most of the Pudjangga 
Baru movement of the *thirties—was 
that of arousing more and more in- 
terest in Indonesian as a means of ex- 
pression and, through literary works 
and especially through Takdir’s lin- 
guistic studies, of developing new 
possibilities of expression in Indo- 
nesian by adding new forms and 
new words for modern concepts. 
The process of developing the 
Indonesian language was accelerated 
a hundredfold when the Japanese ar- 
rived in 1942. It was a matter of 
course to the Japanese that Dutch 
had to be removed from its high 
position and outlawed; they would 
like to have replaced it by Japanese, 
but that could happen only after a 
long period of preliminary instruc- 
tion. In the meantime there was 
only one solution to the language 
problem, that of adopting Indone- 
sian as the official means of commu- 
nication. That meant a linguistic 
revolution in every sense of the 
word. The Eurasians and “Western- 
ized” Indonesians who had prided 
themselves on speaking only Dutch 
in their homes suddenly lost in sta- 
tus; people who, as officials, business 
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directors, or teachers, had before 
always used Dutch now were sud- 
denly forced to use Indonesian, to 
learn it if necessary. And with so 
many situations in government, busi- 
ness, and cultural life now being 
handled in Indonesian which always 
before had been handled in Dutch, 
the language developed tremend- 
ously within a very short time. That 
development was furthered by the 
appointment of an official language 
commission for sifting and approv- 
ing new terms in various fields. 
Later on, when the authorities made 
attempts to increase the use of Jap- 
anese and decrease the use of Indo- 
nesian, they only served to strengthen 
the position of the national language 
in the minds of the people, so that 
by the end of the war Indonesian 
was well on the way to becoming 
the language of the Indonesian 
people. 

While the language situation was 
revolutionized during the war, liter- 
ature stagnated. Along with many 
other magazines and papers, Pud- 
jangga Baru ceased publication, and 
all the writers who were willing to 
co-operate with the occupying gov- 
ernment were grouped in the Jap- 
anese equivalent of a Kulturkammer 
and set to work on the crassest sort 
of propaganda, while non-co-oper- 
ating writers were denied publica- 
tion by the censors. 

Nevertheless there was a new liter- 
ary movement in the making. Sutan 
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Sjahrir had written in 1937 of the 
writers of the time: 

I have already gotten various offers 
to work with them on their papers, but 
I haven’t done it up to now; I feel that 
there is still a very great distance be- 
tween them and me, that they might 
not be able to feel the spirit of the 
contributions I would send, because the 
problems of life of the Eighty-ers [the 
Dutch literary movement of the 1880's | 
are still real, actual problems for them 
and I can only look at them as a curios- 
ity, as something impressive histori- 
cally but already gone through, over 
and done with, sometimes even as some- 
thing antique. That is why everything 
that keeps them busy, everything they 
get enthusiastic about, looks to me only 
oversimplified and a bit primitive. 


Now, toward the end of the occu- 
pation, in his trips across Java or- 
ganizing the underground forces, 
Sjahrir began to find new young 
writers who also considered the Pud- 
jangga Baru enthusiasms as over 
and done with, writers who were 
developing in a different direction 
literarily. There was the young poet 
Chairil Anwar, whose short, expres- 
sionistic verses in cynical, revolu- 
tionarily straight-forward language 
were typed on bad paper and circu- 
lated from hand to hand over Java. 
And there was Idrus, whose short 
stories and sketches, like Chairil’s 
poems, were prohibited by the cen- 
sor. 

As soon as the war was over there 
came a flood of “little” magazines 
all over Java and Sumatra, and a 
group of young writers more or less 
under the wing of Sjahrir emerged 
as a full-fledged literary movement, 
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Angkatan °45 (the Generation of 
45). Their program was one of 
outspokenness and modernity, of 
“everything completely new.” As 
Chairil Anwar had written, as early 


as 1943: 


We are children of another age! In 
earlier times they didn’t dare to speak 
plainly and they always chose round- 
about ways, even though they excused 
themselves by saying that they had a 
much broader outlook on life. But I’m 
not so sure of that. . . . daring, confi- 
dence, and knowledge are our posses- 
sion. We are living 1000 km. per hour 
nowadays! 


With the end of censorship the 
younger generation not only pro- 
duced its own “little” magazines but 
took over the editorship of the liter- 
ary sections of a number of general 
magazines that mushroomed up in 
Indonesia. And, after years of hav- 
ing been cut off from the world at 
large, this group began reading, re- 
viewing, and translating the world’s 
literature with a vehemence and a 
catholicity the Pudjangga Baru gen- 
eration had never dared and never 
wanted to dare. Gide, Malraux, Eh- 
renburg, Silone, Huxley, Heming- 
way, Steinbeck, Ter Braak—they 
were all new discoveries to the 
younger generation and to Indone- 
sians in general in 1945, providing 
them with new modes and methods 
for making Indonesian prose “com- 
pletely new.” 

One of the new modes, one ac- 
cepted almost hungrily, was the 
American-style short story. The late 
critic Ida Nasution has described 
the situation at the end of the war: 
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Along with plastic articles, the Ameri- 
cans brought a lot of pocket-size short 
story collections here, and it is hard to 
say which was accepted more greedily. 
There were great advantages to the 
short story genre....It meant a 
break for good with the old novels, 
native and foreign alike, which owed 
their size most of all to futilities long 
drawn out. 


That is of course somewhat of an 
oversimplification. That the old nov- 
els had not been broken with for 
good was shown by the popularity 
with postwar critic and public alike 
of Achdiat K. Mihardja’s novel 
Atheis (The Atheist, 1949), a Pud- 
jangga Baru problem novel in every- 
thing but the date of its appearance. 
And some of Idrus’ finest short sto- 
ries had been written before USIS 
appeared with its wares. But it is 
certainly true that the predominance 
of the short story, and above all of 
the American-style short story, is an 
important feature of postwar writ- 
ing. 

Idrus, who was by far the leading 
prosaist in the years of literary 
flowering just after the end of the 
war, did much of his best work in 
the short story form. His stories and 
novellas show an excellent ability 
for making individual characters 
and situations into symbols for the 
Indonesian national character and 
situation. In “Kissah sebuah tjelana 
pendek” (The Tale of a Pair of 
Shorts), for example, he has made 
the whole configuration of Indone- 
sian reactions to the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere comprehensible to the West- 
ern reader through a few-hundred- 
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words-long tale of a boy and his 
pair of shorts which become more 
and more ragged as co-prosperity 
drags on and on. 

Idrus’ style, the finest prose style 
yet developed in Indonesian, he him- 
self says is a product of what he 
calls terus-terang, of straightfor- 
wardness. Actually it is rather a 
precarious balance of straightfor- 
wardness and reserve, with an irony 
of tone and a sophistication in point 
of view that save it from the senti- 
mentality and naiveté so common 
to the Pudjangga Baru writers, but 
that do not always save it from 
clever superficiality. 

Asrul Sani, another of the young 
writers to appear just at the end of 
the war—poet, critic, and editor of 
the literary section “Gelanggang” of 
the important weekly magazine Sz- 
asat—has also been highly touted as 
a prosaist. But his stories have up 
to now lacked the unifying person- 
ality and the broader social implica- 
tions of Idrus’ best stories; he is not 
yet certain of his field, but he gives 
the impression of being essentially a 
sophisticated “teller of tales.” Such 
stories as “Sahabat saja Cordiaz” 
(My Friend Cordiaz) , with its Indo- 
nesian who wanted to pass for a 
Spaniard and with its proletarian 
mice, and “Bola lampu” (The Light 
Bulb), with its boy who went court- 
ing a girl because he was infatuated 
with her family’s electric light, sug- 
gest something of the same relation 
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to Idrus as that of a New Yorker 
story to Hemingway. 

Recently Idrus has not published 
a great deal, and he has been super- 
seded by Pramoedya Ananta Toer as 
the most prominent fiction writer. 
Toer is in many ways the opposite of 
Idrus. He has little use for problems 
of style and form. As one critic has 
said: 
He writes the way water flows, and 
sometimes hours and days at a stretch. 
His stories have no structure, they 
hardly have an arrangement; often they 


are badly written, and repetitions are 
legion. 


The best element in his style is its 
genuine naturalness, its lack of style. 
Sentence after sentence will begin 
with And... And... And; thought 
follows thought without being 
molded into a coherent whole. Nor 
do his stories have the rich variety 
that Idrus’ have. Formerly a Repub- 
lican soldier, and then for two years 
a prisoner of war of the Dutch, he 
can write only from one point of 
view and on one subject, so that all 
his stories and books are a long con- 
tinuous account, a tragédie humaine 
of the Indonesian revolution. The 
theme holds him like an obsession 
blocking all other writing: “I have 
to get rid of it all first; I can’t think 
about anything else till then.” 
Toer’s power and his weaknesses 
alike are excellently illustrated in his 
most widely known story, “Blora,” 
a long, formless account of a re- 
leased prisoner of war who goes 
back to his home and is there forced 
to kill his own brother for the revo- 
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lutionary cause. The theme of par- 
ricide, used over and over again in 
Toer’s stories and novels, is in this 
case handled so superbly that it be- 
comes symbolic of the whole nature 
of revolution. Then, apparently at a 
loss as to how to put a close to such 
a dramatic passage, he can think of 
nothing better in his unconcern for 
“literature” than the old school- 
theme ending: it was all a dream, 
and the prisoner of war is still in 
the prison camp. One is shocked by 
such naiveté following at the close 
of so excellent a story. 

Alongside the writers in Indone- 
sian since the war there has also 
emerged a small group of writers in 
Dutch. Most of them, centered 
around the magazine Oriéntatie (Or- 
ientation), are Eurasians who, be- 
cause of their former favored posi- 
tion under the Dutch, now find them- 
selves in a somewhat outcast posi- 
tion socially and _ psychologically. 
Perhaps the finest of the young writ- 
ers in Dutch, however, is the Indo- 
nesian Raden Mas Joke Moeljono, 
who has lived in Holland since 1946 
and has played an important réle in 
making postwar Indonesian litera- 
ture known in the Netherlands. His 
story “Vlucht” (Flight) is probably 
the best story yet written on the Jap- 
anese occupation in Indonesia, while 
other stories are excellent studies in 
acculturation, some of them, such 
as “The Crickets,” making as fine a 
use of symbols as any of Idrus’ stor- 
ies. 


The total revolution is by no 
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means completed. The Indonesian 
language has made great strides 
since the *twenties, but most writers 
would agree that it is no more the 
equivalent of Dutch as a vehicle for 
modern concepts than sixteenth-cen- 
tury English was the equivalent of 
Latin. Nor have all the aesthetic 
problems involved been completely 
solved as yet. Points of view and 
literary genres have been taken over 
from the West as eagerly as they 
were taken over from France and 
Italy by the Renaissance English. 
But the relationship of this modern, 
Westernized literature to the Indo- 
nesians themselves —to the thou- 
sands who can only read some other 
language, not Indonesian, and to the 
millions who cannot read at all—is 
yet to be clarified. As the writer 
Hadji Abdul Malik Amrullah 
(Hamka) pointed out at the Indo- 
nesian Cultural Congress held in 
Jakarta in the fall of 1951: 


Poets and artists form the mirror of 
the mental development of a people. 
The Indonesian people, however, are 
not yet in a condition to appreciate 
literature. Ignorance, poverty, and 
misery are the causes of this. If some- 
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one should put a book and a liter of 
rice in front of the ordinary man, he 
would without doubt choose the rice. 
The whole society will only be able to 
appreciate literature if our country 
progresses, and then there will be a 
million copies necessary for one print- 
ing, and maybe ten will follow. At the 
moment the highest number of copies 
for a printing is not larger than five 
thousand. Writers cannot live from the 
fruit of their pens. The poems of 
Chairil Anwar, which enjoy an unusual 
popularity, have even so never been 
printed in ten thousand copies up to 
now. It is not any better with the novel. 


But the total revolution goes on. 
Asrul Sani, writing at the time when 
the sovereignty of the archipelago 
was officially transferred from the 
Netherlands to the Indonesian gov- 
ernment, said: 


Whoever thinks that a revolution tak- 
ing place in the mind finds its expres- 
sion in forms resulting from a political 
revolution will certainly be disap- 
pointed. For this psychological revolu- 
tion, once begun, will not come to an 
end. ... Each verse, each fragment 
we publish is a piece of the “making 
of a new Asiatic mind in the making.” 
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| HE CAPTAIN’S daughter 

came cycling up with her long 
legs bare and forced herself to a gay 
“Hello” when the boy on the park 
lawn nodded his head in greeting. 
At first she had not recognized him 
the way he was squatted on the grass 
beside the other boy—his katjong+— 
bent over the cricket hole. 

“Fine,” she said, “are you looking 
for crickets? Have you been dress- 
ing up?” 

“Yes,” he wanted to say. He 
could see himself standing beside his 
comrade —a little brother of his 
mother’s best friend—in front of the 
mirror: barefoot, cap on, hair pulled 
down over the forehead, a striped 
pajama jacket over faded blue shorts. 
It was the fraternization before the 
expedition. 

“No,” he said. She nodded, com- 
prehending. Reassuringly. “Just go 
away,” he thought, getting angry. 

She played with the pedal of her 
bicycle with her toes. “How do you 
do it, actually?” 

“We just fish them out. The hole 
goes down slanting.” He pointed 
with his finger. “The cricket stays 
here near the top and then we stick 
the bamboo in the ground in front 
of him. Like this.” 

“How clever,” she said. “Do you 
have a lot of them already? Can I 


* Translated by James S Holmes. 


{A katjong is a lower-class boy of 
about the same age acting as servant and 
playmate. 
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have a look at them?” “Boleh lihat, 
huh?” she repeated to the other boy, 
and he willingly got out the little 
boxes and pushed one of them open. 

“Doesn’t he understand Dutch?” 
she asked. 

“Noe. 

She stood bent over, interested 
now, her hands between her knees. 
She was two heads taller than they 
were. 

“He has a hind leg missing. What 
a pity! Can he still chirp?” she 
called out. 

“Yes, of course,” he began to ex- 
plain. “They don’t really chirp with 
their hind legs, but by rubbing their 
wings against each other. Look here, 
this one with the crinkled wings is 
a male. They’re the only ones that 
chirp.” 

“How clever.” 

She made no movement toward 
going on. He noticed his friend’s 
displeasure and had sympathy with 
him. Why didn’t she go away, any- 
way? 

“Come on, let’s go hunt some 
more.” 

“May I go along?” 

He could not refuse, but he 
noticed, sad and irritated, how he 
had suddenly thus created a separa- 
tion between himself and his com- 
rade, walking silently behind him 
now. 

But when they had left the girl 
behind on the border of the lawn and 
carefully slunk forward together to 
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the high, thin chirping in the dewy 
grass, the bond was renewed. They 
caught two of them, hidden only 
under a tuft of grass and not as usual 
in a hole slanting into the ground. 
A female with a yellow ring around 
her neck and an ordinary male. The 
female was surely lost in that en- 
vironment. You did not find the sort 
with rings in public parks. 

The girl kept on walking with 
them. Besides their life in common 
—-school, homework, teachers, school 
parties—it appeared to be difficult to 
find a subject for conversation. 

He asked himself why he was so 
warm, expanding on the different 
kinds of crickets, their food, their 
habitat, and cricket battles. 

“You people of the East are so 
cruel.” 

She looked so wise and knowing as 
she said it that he was powerless to 
answer. 

Oh, that generalizing classifica- 
tion of ... of . . . you people! 

Perhaps he was only polite. 

In the meantime the other boy had 
gone off digging and catching by 
himself, in order not to lose face and 
to have something to do. From the 
distance he would announce with a 
call or a shout that he had caught an 
unusual specimen. 

They walked on beside each other. 
Each was busy with his own 
thoughts. 

She had fine golden skin that con- 
trasted sharply with the little blond 
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hairs on her arms and her upper lip. 
He kept looking at her every now 
and then. 

With a boyish movement she 
wiped the sweat off her forehead. 

From the clear blue cupola of sky 
covering the valley like a lid, the sun 
poured out unbearable heat over city 
and park. 

“Let’s go sit beside the pond,” he 
proposed, “under the trees.” It was 
cool there, a relief. The light on the 
grass quivered and burned. 

“Tt’s delicious here.” 

Are you already using those words 
too, he thought, a bit surprised. 
There was a swimming pool slang 
that identified the members and 
pupils of the local swimming pool, 
the standard place for love-making. 

“Beshadowed!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That it’s nice here in the shade 
of the trees. It’s a word poets use. 
Do you read many poems?” 

“No, I don’t think they’re under- 
standable. Deep.” It was a disap- 
pointment it took him a moment to 
get over. He searched in vain for 
a new start. Chance gave him a 
hand. 

“Listen to the Angelus ringing. 
It’s already twelve o’clock.” 

“Oh, yes, you’re Catholic.” 

“Aren’t you too, then?” 

“Yes.” They smiled at each other 
in friendship. The bond of faith sud- 
denly made her able to say what she 
had all the time been prevented from 
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saying. “I think that cap is ugly. 
‘ All the natives wear them.” 

He grinned and said, “I’m one too, 
you know!” 

She accepted it as a statement of 
fact and did not answer. 

She had gracefully pulled up her 
skirt behind, before she sat down on 
her panties; now she pulled it over 
her knees. He looked away with a 
vague longing. 

“I’ve seen you serving at mass,” 
she said. 

“And I’ve seen you going forward 
to communion.” Religious zeal al- 
most drove him to saying that he 
thought she was very irreverent in 
church. 

He was disagreeably reminded 
how the boys talked about her. 

Over the Catholic faith’s superior- 
ity to error and over the actual fool- 
ishness of error, she was completely 
in agreement. And for so far every- 
thing went all right. St. Francis too 
appeared on the scene without any 
difficulties. With Augustine, tension 
appeared, and via Erasmus, Human- 
ism (treated in the history lesson not 
long before), slavery, and equality 
before God, it led to a menacing si- 
lence that pained them both. 

Suddenly there was the sound of 
loud and eager chirping behind 
them. The boy reached backward. 
It did not stop even when he pushed 
the matchbox open. 

The big female had been driven 
into a corner by the male, one half 
her size. 

“What kind of young would they 


have?” he wondered aloud. “It 
would be worth the trouble to 
try it.” 

“If she’ll have him,” the girl com- 
mented. 

“Oh, of course she will. It’s easy 
enough with animals. I have an 
aquarium with the craziest hybrids 
at home. You just don’t give them a 
choice.” 

“Yeah.” 

He pushed the box shut again. 

“Xealt:; 

To hide his sudden shyness he bent 
backward over the water, throwing 
in a blade of grass and following it 
intently with his eyes. From the 
water she was looking at him with 
gray eyes. This nixe. White and 
brown. There must be a book with 
that title in his mother’s bookcase: 
a rascal of a Hindu and a pure and 
beautiful Englishwoman. 

They both looked up at the same 
time. And laughed to each other 
without any reason. 

She’s nice: he dared to think it 
without reserve. “May I kiss you?” 
It was said before he knew why. Did 
he want to give her a chance of prov- 
ing herself? Their looks met each 
other. 

The disdain he saw in hers made 
him act automatically. His comrade, 
drifting toward them like a shy ani- 
mal, suddenly had to run very fast 
in order to catch up with him. How 
did his friend dare to strike a white 
girl? 

The tears ran faster than the wind 
could dry them. 
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UT OF the clamor which has accompanied recent election 

campaigns, the debate on the defense of Western Europe and 
the Far East, and the whole series of loyalty investigations, one 
critical fact emerges: America’s concept of democracy has under- 
gone a drastic and frightening change. What has always been con- 
sidered a source of great strength for the nation—a devotion to the 
democratic process and all that it implies—has been traded for a 
novel and spurious notion of democracy. Democracy has come to 
mean, in many quarters, a rigid orthodoxy of the most pervasive 
character. The new rules of the game are curious for those of us 
who can still recall a time when the ideas of a John Stuart Mill were 
respectable, albeit not universally adhered to in practice. But today, 
the free market place of ideas has become a suspect notion, more 
likely attributed to Karl Marx than to John Milton, who coined the 
phrase in his ringing defense of unorthodoxy. 

The “new democracy” is a stern and unrelenting taskmaster. 
Blind, unquestioning conformity to a rigid party line is its standard 
of loyalty to God and country. An unconventional view on any 
public issue is proof of subversive heresy. To be adjudged a “pre- 
mature antifascist” is convincing evidence that one is a potential 
traitor to the new gospel. Even so conservative a figure as Senator 
Robert Taft cannot escape the inquisitorial charge of “left devia- 
tionism” for his stand on the “Great Debate.” 

A few in high places—but only a few—have cried out against 
this growing tyranny. Prominent among these has been Justice 
William O. Douglas. His recent article in the New York Times 
(January 13, 1952) and his speech at the Philadelphia Bulletin 

* The Pacific Spectator hopes that this challenging article will inspire further dis- 
cussion of both the privileges and responsibilities of the American press. In view of 
one-party-press charges made during the recent election, we feel that the problem 


deserves full consideration from many points of view and trust that Mr. La Palombara’s 
article will not be the last discussion of this subject to come our way.—Tue Eprrors 
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Forum (March 8, 1952) are startling in the sense that this kind of 
open comment from a public servant is almost unheard of in these 
times. How many of our statesmen are willing to declare that “There 
is an ominous trend in the nation”? How frequently are we re- 
minded that “The democratic way of life rejects standardized 
thought. It rejects orthodoxy. It wants the fullest and freest dis- 
cussion within peaceful limits of all public issues”? How many 
today are prepared to admit frankly that “. . . there probably 
has not been a period of greater intolerance than we witness today”? 

Justice Douglas calls this intolerance “arrogant.” It employs 
powerful economic persuasion against which even the American 
bar—theoretically one of the major bastions of democratic liberties 
—cannot stand up. Unfortunately more than the legal profession 
has been cowed into submission. The college professor, the govern- 
ment employee, and the man-on-the-street reflect the growing com- 
bination of submissiveness on the one hand and sullen hostility 
toward those who have yet failed to conform on the other. More 
insidious, perhaps, is the impact which the new democracy has had 
on the youth of America, upon whom, as Douglas stresses, we have 
traditionally depended for the element of radicalism so essential 
to a vigorous and dynamic democracy. The absence of protest from 
the younger generation is not mere caution. The recent Purdue Uni- 
versity survey of 15,000 high-school students (reported in part by 
Look magazine, February 26, 1952) reveals that the future citizens 
and leaders of this country have largely been converted to the 
“purity” of the new faith. The great majority of them indicate a 
willingness to condone trials without lawyers, the third degree as a 
method of eliciting confessions, the restriction of free speech in time 
of peace, and many other activities which clearly do violence to our 
traditional notions of civil liberties. The views regarding the Bill 
of Rights entertained by these youngsters cannot but be terrifying 
and sobering to anyone who has been sustained by the hope that the 
young people will eventually modify and temper the present ex- 
cesses of their elders. We are rearing a whole generation in an 
undemocratic atmosphere rationalized in the name of crisis and 
emergency. The real crisis, however, is in the making. The present 
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attitudes of America’s youth do not augur well for the nation’s 
future. 

The new orthodoxy has many advocates and apologists. It is 
evident in the rabble-rousing, battering-ram techniques of a Mc- 
Carthy, in the flag-waving and sophist commercials of the power 
companies that sponsor “Meet Corliss Archer,” and in some of the 
more sophisticated and dignified pronouncements of the Supreme 
Court. Frequently overlooked, however, is the contribution of the 
American press to the destruction of civil liberties. Periodically, to 
be sure, writers point to the sensationalism of the “yellow press,” to 
signs of a “great conspiracy” against the American public, or to 
isolated instances of venality. But to limit the analysis and critique 
to such cases is most inadequate. It fails to point up the crucial ele- 
ment in the problem: the American press, for a number of reasons, 
cannot help buttressing the tendency toward the limitation of free- 
dom in our society. 

To understand why this is so, one must recognize that American 
newspapers are operating in twentieth-century society with a nine- 
teenth-century concept of press freedom. Lockian symbols of natu- 
ral and unalienable rights are used as barricades against any attempt 
at public regulation of this mass medium of communication. The 
negative cast which has molded American civil liberties is nowhere 
more explicit than in the pronouncements of editors and publishers 
regarding their sacred rights. The newspaper is viewed as private 
property, immune from private or governmental interference. Frank 
Hughes of the Chicago Tribune, for example, in his abusive attack on 
the report of the Commission on Freedom of the Press (a group of 
scholars who published their findings and recommendations in the 
book, A Free and Responsible Press, 1947), flatly stated that the 
freedom of the press from interference was “for all practical pur- 
poses absolute.” Out of this assumption arises the outmoded and 
dangerous notion that the only duty which attaches to the right to 
print is that of vouchsafing the same right for others—the only 
responsibility, that arising out of suits for damages. 

Such a negative view of freedom was not unreasonable when 


the Bill of Rights was drafted. The Englishmen who settled this 
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country adhered to the idea that freedom of the press meant re- 
straints on the power of government to interfere with publication. 
In view of the historical struggle against the state in the interest of all 
forms of liberty, the attitude was quite understandable. It is an- 
other matter whether this philosophy is adequate today, in the light 
of the changes in the structure of American society which have 
evolved in the last century. It is time to ask the question: Freedom 
of the press for whom? Is press freedom to be equated with the right 
of private property and therefore to belong only to the owners of 
newspapers, as the press itself clearly intimates? Or is it to be 
included with the other great personal rights of free speech, religion, 
and assembly which were meant to be the property of all men? 
More and more the press proceeds on the former assumption. Com- 
ments such as the following by editor Erwin D. Canham are clearly 
rarities today: “Newspapers do not own the right of press freedom. 
Newspapers are merely stewards, and the retention of freedom of 
the press depends on a better discharge of stewardship.” 

What the supporters of the negative view fail to understand (or 
admit) is that government is no longer the only major threat to 
free expression. It is still true, of course, that a government not 
properly checked may endanger liberty. But if we have learned any- 
thing from our domestic history of the last fifty years, it is this: 
wealth—especially in concentrated form—can just as effectively 
limit the scope of man’s freedom as can the most arbitrary of gov- 
ernments. And when the axiom Money Is Power is made to apply 
to the field of publishing, the consequences for civil liberties are 
obvious. Control of the press by a small minority, or a natural 
tendency of the press to voice the political, economic, and social 
views of a particular segment of society, is as effective a means of 
depriving the concept of press freedom of any democratic meaning 
as is dictation of policy or outright confiscation by the gov- 
ernment. 

Yet it is always in the direction of the theoretical danger from 
government that the press points our attention. Editors and pub- 
lishers relish the opportunity to raise their self-righteous and in- 
dignant cries against “threats” such as President Truman’s recent 
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off-the-cuff remark. The resolutions condemning the President 
passed at the the last meeting of A.N.P.A. must be explained either 
as a deliberate attempt of the publishers to create unnecessary 
hysteria or as a form of paranoia which seems to obsess many of 
those who feel that their property interests are threatened by Fair 
Dealers and other “radicals.” 

Let us turn to the other source of danger. There is much evidence 
supporting the conclusion of the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press that the limitation or destruction of liberty in this area stems 
in large part from the economic structure of the press itself. What 
was, in the nineteenth century, an institution of small concerns, 
easily accessible to anyone wishing to enter, has become an enter- 
prise dominated by economic giants, whose financial requirements 
make access impossible for most people. The very technological 
improvements which made for more efficient and economical print- 
ing have also caused concentration. As is true of American business 
generally, the entrepreneur in this field is being squeezed out by 
bigness. Once an institution of small tradesmen equipped with the 
traditional “hatful of type,” the press today is big business of a 
highly concentrated variety. One can no longer buy a St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch at auction for $2,500. Even in a small town the cost of a 
newspaper would vary between $25,000 and $100,000; $1,000,000 
would be the price tag for a daily in a medium-sized city. 

Statistics reflecting the operation of “free enterprise” in this area 
are revealing. In the peak year, 1909, there were 2,600 dailies in 
operation. There are approximately 1,750 today! If the chains and 
combinations are taken into account, this number can be adjusted to 
about 1,300, or a net reduction of 50 percent in forty-three years. 
The same trend applies to weeklies. At present there are 10,000 of 
these as contrasted with twice that number forty years ago. 

The impact of the chains is made strikingly clear when it is dis- 
covered that sixty-three of them control 37 percent of the daily cir- 
culation. In fact, because of their ownership of certain key news- 
papers, fewer than one hundred persons control over 50 percent of 
the total circulation. Fourteen newspaper owners govern 25 percent 
of the daily circulation, and fewer than fifty of them determine 
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policy for papers comprising more than one-half of the large Sunday 
market. 

These figures still do not reveal the whole picture. The most sig- 
nificant fact is that 92 percent of the communities in this country 
have only one newspaper. Fewer than two hundred cities have com- 
peting dailies, and “with few exceptions,” remarks Frederick Irion, 
“substantial competition appears only in the 35 or so cities having 
more than two daily newspapers.” In ten states of the Union there 
exists no competition at all. 

To all of the foregoing must be added the fact that on matters of 
national and international concern the overwhelming number of 
papers in the country are dependent on the centralized news-gather- 
ing services. E. L. Vance has summarized the situation in the follow- 
ing comment: “Here, then, is the picture we find, as respects actual 
freedom of the press in the United States today: nearly nine-tenths 
of all American communities are free to read the news according to 
one newspaper, which is free to present it with due regard to its 
own business interests and to business interests in general, by whose 
favor alone the newspaper survives; and provided alway that noth- 
ing of national scope may ordinarily be presented by any newspaper 
anywhere that it has not pleased Hearst, Scripps-Howard, or the 
Associated Press to call news.” 

This does not mean to imply a premeditated venality. It is the 
rare person today who cannot agree with Raymond Clapper that an 
“advertiser, equipped with horns and pitchfork” does not sit as cen- 
sor in every news office in the country. The impact is much more 
subtle than that. The absence of outright intimidation is no proof 
that advertisers exert no influence on policy. The very fact that a 
newspaper is an economic enterprise, operating from a profit motive, 
makes it dependent on the good will of the advertiser. Economic 
survival demands that the newspaper learn the interests of its ad- 
vertisers and follow them. The profit motive is a terrible taskmaster, 
even for those papers which genuinely seek to maintain an honest 
and objective policy. Marshall Field, who has attempted on several 
occasions to operate independently of the advertiser, has candidly 
described the problems which beset a publisher who does not con- 
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form. In a very real sense, the publisher is a captive of the indus- 
trial, profit-oriented society in which he operates. 

Of greater significance, however, is the fact that the publishers 
are socially and economically identified with business interests. As 
large-scale enterprises, the newspapers attract those who are im- 
pressed by the dividends which a successful venture reaps. In such 
a situation, publisher-business identification becomes complete—the 
publisher is a businessman! He looks to his newspaper as a piece 
of personal property which must bring him a return, often giving 
little or no consideration to the ethical code, which is supposed to 
accompany stewardship of the press. It is natural and inevitable 
that the publisher’s views will be colored by his own environment, 
that is, he will voice the biases of the social, economic, and political 
groups in society to which he belongs. The history of the position of 
American newspapers on major public issues points up the validity 
of this analysis. On the whole, the press opposed the Wagner Act, 
engaged in strike-breaking tactics, and applied pressure against the 
establishment of the S.E.C., the regulation of insurance companies, 
and the enactment of pure food and drug laws. And today it is in- 
deed the rare news organ which cries out against the purges, witch 
hunts, and other activities which have served to narrow dangerously 
the margin of unorthodoxy permitted in our society. More often 
than not, even the best of our papers find themselves caught up in 
the rat race for circulation with all of the implicit sanction of sen- 
sationalism and character assassination that such a deplorable state 
of affairs implies. 

The postwar record is typical. The press has not taken a vigorous 
stand against what is obviously a threat to the very thing which it 
is theoretically in existence to guarantee—unrestrained freedom of 
expression for all men. Marshall Field has summarized the record 
of the press with the damning remark that, ““Whenever there is a 
striking issue between property rights and human rights upon which 
the people are permitted to pass judgment, the majority of the press 
has aligned itself on the side of property rights.” 

The negative, or property-right view of press freedom is clearly 
inadequate in present-day America. It rests on a superficial, short- 
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sighted, and misleading analysis of the nature of power. Society 
has not remained static: dynamic changes have evolved which im- 
pinge on every aspect of our culture. The real danger now is that 
the American public will be prevented from learning the things they 
need to know if their part in the formulation of public policy is to 
be an intelligent and reasoned one. In no other era in our history 
has there been as great a need for a press which is free for the citizen 
at large as well as for the publisher and the groups in society he 
represents. We must recognize that, in addition to its commercial 
aspects, the press has a vital public service to perform in a de- 
mocracy. To the extent that the press has abetted the postwar hys- 
teria over subversion, the irresponsible indictment (and conviction 
by popular fiat) of American citizens, and the general trend toward 
police-state attitudes and activities, it has betrayed democracy as 
that term was understood by those who fought for civil liberties in 
all realms. The laissez faire theory regarding private endeavors 
has had to be severely modified in many realms in the interest of 
the public at large. It is time to consider whether the restraints 
imposed on other monopolistic activities should not now be extended 
to the press. 

The preferable solution in a democracy would be for the pub- 
lishers to recognize that the ownership of a newspaper means more 
than the ownership of a factory. Given this type of orientation, 
we might then expect the press to reform itself from within as the 
Commission strongly recommended. But the press has not reacted 
favorably to appeals to ethics, conscience, and morality. Indeed, 
it has betrayed all of its paranoid tendencies in its comments on 
the Commission’s report. Typical is the following headline from 
Knickerbocker News: “Professors Blindly Try to Curb Press by 
Regulations to End all Our Liberties.” Other papers accused the 
Commission members of being Socialists, of deliberately stacking 
cards, and of maliciously departing from the ideals of Milton and 
Mill. In traditional form, a fagade of meaningless symbols was 
created to gloss over the private-property conception of newspaper 
ownership. Obviously, not all publishers have the ethics of a Joseph 
Pulitzer, and, so long as the profit motive remains the dominant one, 
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it is unlikely that an appeal to a sense of duty will change conditions 
appreciably. The problem thus remains unsolved and becomes 
worse. What are the alternative solutions? 

First of all, let us use with vigor and determination the present 
antitrust laws. The Sherman Act should be applied not only for 
purposes of making entry into the field less difficult but also against 
any interference with competition. If the choice must be between 
large and efficient production on the one hand and genuine com- 
petition on the other, let us accept the latter for the moment. Along 
with this, the suggestion of Morris Ernst that the government favor 
the smaller newspapers with preferential tax and postal rates is 
also worth considering. 

Second, the present legal remedy for libel should be modified 
along the lines suggested by Zechariah Chafee of Harvard. The 
press should be put under a legal compulsion to publish a reply or 
correction of erroneous statements, as is the case in France. A 
scheme such as this would go far toward preventing the lies, mis- 
representations, and distortions against which the present law of 
libel affords little or no protection for the impecunious. 

Third, the creation of trusteeship newspapers such as the London 
Times and the Manchester Guardian should be encouraged. The 
papers would be either co-operatively owned by segments of the pub- 
lic or endowed by educational or philanthropic groups. Newspapers 
such as these would give many of the reporters and editors, who sell 
their souls to a publisher in the interest of economic survival, an 
opportunity to set a standard of excellence which would not only act 
as a stimulus to the existing press but would also tend to check 
irresponsibility. Ideally, a nation of such newspapers is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Asa last resort, the “yardstick,” municipally owned newspapers 
recommended by the Nieman Fellows for those cities with a one- 
paper monopoly, should be tried. Although the government should 
not be given exclusive control of the press, there is no reason why 
++ should not use its own media where the voters feel that existing 
private organs are inadequate. To this recommendation may be 
raised the objection that to give such power to government will surely 
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mean the end of freedom. The words of Justice Hugo Black would 
seem to offer ample rebuttal to this objection: “. . . freedom of the 
press from governmental interference under the First Amendment 
does not sanction repression of that freedom by private interests. 
. . . Surely a command that government itself shall not impede 
the free flow of ideas does not afford non governmental combinations 
a refuge if they impose restraints upon the constitutionally guar- 
anteed freedom.” 

The alternatives clearly illustrate the paradox which grows out 
of the realization that man, to be free other than in the sense of an 
unregulated animal in a state of nature, must either restrain him- 
self or call upon government to restrain all in the interest of freedom 
for all. It is not unfair to call the present national atmosphere 
critically oppressive. The tendency toward orthodoxy is alien to our 
traditions, but this has been, nevertheless, the direction we have 
taken in recent times. As Justice Douglas has aptly put it, “The 
times demand a renaissance in freedom of thought and freedom of 
expression, a renaissance that will end the orthodoxy that threatens 
to devitalize us.” All who have learned to cherish the spiritual 
strength that derives from tolerance cannot but agree. To reverse 
the trend, however, we must face up to the problems posed by an 
American press which has not played the vital role which it must in 
returning us to traditional democracy. 
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In books and articles he hymns the pleasures 
Of simple, golden days of long ago. 

He quotes at length, and obviously treasures 
Bucolic thoughts of Wordsworth and Thoreau. 


He sometimes grieves, he sometimes shouts defiance 
At man too mechanized, a thrall to chrome. 
Deploring deeds of industry and science, 
He writes of rustic woodlands as his home. 


But do not shed for him a tear of pity 
Or hasten by his written word to judge him. 
He lives where born, amidst a bustling city 


From which a team of horses couldn’t budge him. 
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H: FEARED me,” George 
Santayana writes of his 
friend Andrew Green. “I was a 


Mephistopheles masquerading as a 
conservative. I defended the past 
because once it had been victorious 
and had brought something beauti- 
ful to light; but I had no clear ex- 
pectation of better things in the fu- 
ture. He saw looming behind me 
the dreadful spectres of death and 
of truth.” Like Green, the educated 
public of Britain and America often 
has been charmed and disquieted at 
once by the versatile Santayana— 
who, though exerting so strong an 
influence upon American thought, 
never has confessed himself to be an 
American: forty years of American 
association were insufficient to wash 
away the Spanish birth he cherished 
and the cosmopolitan position—a 
blending of aesthetic Catholicism 
with skepticism—from which he sur- 
veyed American and English ideas 
with a quizzical urbanity. In that 
amusing, discursive, and melancholy 
novel, The Last Puritan, one per- 
ceives how deeply he penetrated be- 
neath the surface of Anglo-American 
character and institutions, and how 
he never really was assimilated to 
them. As a conservative thinker, he 
has illuminated British and American 
society with an exotic light; yet his 
discipline was English and New- 
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English; Burke, for instance, strides 
through Santayana’s books (Winds 
of Doctrine is a title extracted from 
Burke), and even the Genteel Tra- 
dition of New England letters which 
Santayana dissected was woven into 
his education. If not part of Amer- 
ican society, still he was inside that 
society in a way that De Tocqueville 
never could be. 

The metaphysical system of San- 
tayana, though repudiating dualism, 
is contemptuous of all varieties of 
mechanism, exposes the egoism of 
the Idealists, and, with a good-na- 
tured nudge, consigns James’s prag- 
matism to the nursery. “The intellec- 
tual world of my time alienated me 
intellectually,” he writes in The 
Middle Span. “It was a Babel of 
false principles and blind cravings, 
a zoological garden of the mind, and 
I had no desire to be one of the 
beasts.” Something Hellenistic suf- 
fuses the thought of Santayana, who 
agrees with Plato that only the 
knowledge of ideas can be literal and 
exact, while practical knowledge nec- 
essarily is mythical in form; but, 
like the Hellenistic moralists, he 
cannot accept a thoroughgoing dual- 
“To double the world would 
unspiritualize the spiritual sphere; 
to double the truth would make both 
truths halting and false. There is 
only one world, the natural world, 
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and only one truth about it; but this 
world has a spiritual life possible in 
it, which looks not to another world 
but to the beauty and perfection that 
this world suggests, approaches, and 
misses.”” So Santayana writes in The 
Realm of Spirit. 

Spirit lives only through matter; 
divine purpose, which we delineate 
in our myths, is real, but is mani- 
fested only in natural ways; noth- 
ing is immortal, not even the forms 
of beauty to which Santayana’s 
books are devoted. His naturalism 
is not irreligious, he says; religion 
and the poetry of mythology are not 
mere childish science, but endure as 
“subtle creations of hope, tender- 
ness, and ignorance,” true in a lofty 
sense which grubby isolated facts 
never can attain; Christianity, pro- 
ductive of so much virtue and 
beauty, has no enemy in him. But 
he cannot subscribe with his reason 
to these venerable orthodoxies. All 
things perish, the most ancient opin- 
ions among them, and the philoso- 
pher will smile tolerantly at progress 
and decay, content with the immense 
variety of character and phenomena. 
If this cosmic urbanity diminishes 
Santayana’s consistency and his will, 
still only a heroic thinker can resign 
himself cheerfully to contemplation 
of the flux, too terrible even for 
Heraclitus or Empedocles. Often the 
imperturbable Santayana, in Boston, 
Berlin, London, Avila, or Rome, is 
very like Stilbo (described by Sen- 
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eca), tranquil amid the sack of 
Megara, indifferent to catastrophe, 
calm before the conquering Deme- 
trius who, enthroned, wonders at the 
philosopher. What has he lost? 
Goods, his house, his daughters? 
All these are nothing, only “the ad- 
ventitious things that follow the beck 
of fortune”; permanence is nothing; 
he retains his self, and all the con- 
solations of natural beauties and 
mysteries. 

Such grand placidity colors San- 
tayana’s social thought. “For my- 
self, even if I could live to see it, 
I should not be afraid of the future 
domination, whatever it may be. 
One has to live in some age, under 
some fashion; I have found, in dif- 
ferent times and places, the liberal, 
the Catholic, and the German air 
quite possible to breathe; nor, I am 
sure, would communism be without 
its advantages to a free mind, and 
its splendid emotions. Fanatics, as 
Tacitus said of the Jews or Chris- 
tians, are consumed with hatred of 
the human race, which offends them; 
yet they are themselves human; and 
nature in them takes its revenge, 
and something reasonable and sweet 
bubbles up out of the very fountain 
of their madness.” Beneath this gen- 
erous tolerance, however (the pre- 
ceding passage is from Soliloquies 
in England), Santayana adheres to 
a firm and haughty standard for 
judging dominations and powers: a 
good society is beautiful, a bad so- 
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ciety ugly. Upon this premise he 
erects his conservatism and con- 
demns the great tendency that mod- 
ern life displays. 

In the course of a conversation 
with John D. Rockefeller, Santayana 
mentioned Spain’s population; and 
the millionaire, after a pause, mur- 
mured, “I must tell them at the office 
that they don’t sell enough oil in 
Spain.” Here in one sentence leered 
the ugliness and barrenness of our 
time. “I saw in my mind’s eye,” 
Santayana adds, “the ideal of the 
monopolist. All nations must con- 
sume the same things, in proportion 
to their population. All mankind 
will then form a perfect democracy, 
supplied with rations from a single 
centre of administration, as is for 
their benefit; since they will then 
secure everything assigned to them 
at the lowest possible price.” This 
utilitarian utopia, foretold by Henry 
and Brooks Adams, the triumph of 
the cheapest, starves the realm of 
spirit and the realm of art as no 
other domination can. The culmi- 
nation of liberalism, the fulfillment 
of the aspirations of Bentham and 
Mill, and of the French and Ameri- 
can democratic spokesman, it is also 
the completion of capitalism. It is 
communism. Rockefeller and Marx 
were merely two agents of the same 
social force—an appetite cruelly in- 
imical to human individuation, by 
which gift man has struggled up to 
reason and art. 

Through half a century, from his 
early Reason in Society to his 
late Dominations and Powers, San- 
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tayana has been consistently con- 
temptuous of the innovation which 
despoils the world in the name of 
efficiency and uniformity, consist- 
ently quick to defend the conserva- 
tion of social harmony and tradition. 
“A reformer hewing so near to the 
tree’s root never knows how much 
he may be felling,” he wrote in 1905. 
“Possibly his own ideal would lose 
its secret support if what it con- 
demns had wholly disappeared.” In- 
dividualism is the only social ideal 
possible; and if individuals are sub- 
ordinated to the state, it is only that 
they may fulfill their devotion to 
things rational and impersonal, a 
higher individualism. For a time, 
democracy and individualism ex- 
hibit a parallel growth; but presently 
democratic legislation presumes to 
regulate all things, and industrial 
liberalism, supported by democracy, 
aspires to replace individuality by 
efficient standardization; therefore 
the man who loves beauty and va- 
riety will endeavor (like Socrates in 
Dialogues in Limbo) to puncture 
the bubbles of social planners who 
have forgotten the real aim of so- 
ciety, the life of mind and art. 

“It is unfortunate to have been 
born at a time when the force of 
human character was ebbing, when 
the tide of material activity and ma- 
terial knowledge was rising so high 
as to drown all moral independ- 
ence,” says Peter Alden in The Last 
Puritan. This ebbing of real hu- 
manity has been accelerated by the 
whole “liberal” movement, Santa- 


yana wrote in 1926 (Winds of Doc- 
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trine): “That comfortable liberal 
world was like a great tree with the 
trunk already sawed quite through, 
but still standing with all its leaves 
quietly rustling, and with us dozing 
under its shade. We were inexpress- 
ibly surprised when it fell and half 
crushed us; some of us are talking of 
setting it up again safely on its 
severed roots.” But the shell of 
Christendom has been broken, and 
a new spirit, that of emancipated, 
atheistic, international democracy, is 
dragging us toward an industrial 
socialistic future. Liberalism, once 
professing to advocate liberty, now 
is a movement for control over prop- 
erty, trade, work, amusements, edu- 
cation, and religion; only the mar- 
riage bond is relaxed by modern 
liberals. “The philanthropists are 
now preparing an absolute subjec- 
tion of the individual, in soul and 
body, to the instincts of the majority 
—the most cruel and unprogressive 
of masters; and I am not sure that 
the liberal maxim, ‘the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number,’ has 
not lost whatever was just or gen- 
erous in its intent and come to mean 
the greatest idleness of the largest 
possible population.” 

Far from being a perversion of lib- 
eralism, this development is simply 
its natural progression. Liberalism 
(fortunately) always has been a sec- 
ondary state, living like a saprophyte 
on the tissue of a previous age, in- 
heriting its monuments, feelings, and 
social hierarchy. “Liberalism does 
not go very deep; it is an adventi- 
tious principle, a mere loosening of 
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an older structure,” Santayana ob- 
serves in Soliloquies in England. The 
liberals have been discredited by the 
horrors of competition and the trial 
of Santayana’s essay “The 
Irony of Liberalism” is a funeral 


war. 


sermon over the aspirations of Ben- 
tham and Cobden and J. S. Mill. 
Modern liberalism—though the an- 
cients knew better—wanted to enjoy 
both liberty and prosperity simul- 
taneously. Prosperity involving sub- 
jection to things, however, soon it 
appears that the real love of the 
liberals is not for liberty, but for 
progress; and by “progress” the 
.liberals mean expansion. “If you 
refuse to move in the prescribed 
direction, you are not simply dif- 
ferent, you are arrested and per- 
verse. The savage must not remain 
a savage, nor the nun a nun, and 
China must not keep its wall.” Tra- 
dition is suspect to the liberal; he in- 
sists upon reforms, revision, restate- 
ment: “A man without traditions, 
if he could only be materially well 
equipped, would be purer, more ra- 
tional, more virtuous than if he had 
been an heir to anything. Weh di, 
dass du ein Enkel bist! Blessed are 
the orphans, for they shall deserve 
to have children; blessed the Amer- 
ican!” But logically, the application 
of liberal doctrines would lead to a 
Nietzschean world, if anywhere, and 
no one who has tasted the actual 
liberal system seems to like it; for 
if it represses its Nietzschean squint, 
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it turns out dismally hollow. Even 
for the rich, a liberal system is an 
agony of doubts and hesitations, a 
long, long boredom at best. “I find 
no sense of moral security among 
them, no happy freedom, no mastery 
over anything. Yet this is the very 
cream of liberal life, the brilliant 
success for the sake of which Chris- 
tendom was overturned, and the 
dull peasantry elevated into factory- 
hands, shopkeepers, and chauffeurs.” 

When the aim of life is to imitate 
the rich, and “opportunity” is made 
generally available, general discour- 
agement is the consequence. No 
paradox, this: the average man, for- 
merly content in his special craft or 
his old simplicities, is hopelessly out 
of the running in the race for wealth, 
exhausting himself very early and 
lingering on only in boredom. De- 
spite its pretenses, the liberal system 
has degraded the masses. The me- 
diocre man “then becomes a denizen 
of those slimy quarters, under the 
shadow of railway bridges, brew- 
eries, and gas-works, where the blear 
lights of a public house peer through 
the rain at every corner, and offer 
him the one joy remaining in life.” 
Nominally literate, this populace is 
manipulated by the press, dosed with 
every variety of superstition, bullied 
by the advertiser and the propa- 
gandist. “Liberalism has merely 
cleared a field in which every soul 
and every corporate interest may 
fight with every other for domina- 
tion. Whoever is victorious in this 
struggle will make an end of liber- 
alism; and the new order, which will 
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deem itself saved, will have to de- 
fend itself in the following age 
against a new crop of rebels.” The 
present-day liberal, become an ad- 
vocate of the tyranny of the state in 
every field, offers in apology his in- 
tention of freeing the people. “But 
of freeing the people from what? 
From the consequences of freedom.” 

In the Preface to Dominations and 
Powers, Santayana wrote from his 
Roman convent, “If one political 
tendency kindled my wrath, it was 
precisely the tendency of industrial 
liberalism to level down all civiliza- 
tions to a single cheap and dreary 
Even material well-being, 
in the long run, is jeopardized by 


pattern.” 


material development of this descrip- 
tion: the best we can hope for is a 
gradual slackening of economic pace. 
An empty atomic individuality re- 
places real individual character: 
“When all are uniform the individ- 
uality of each unit is numerical 
only.” Men have then indeed become 
Burke’s flies of a summer. In this 
ponderous organized blindness, chiv- 
alry (which Santayana praises nearly 
in the tone of Burke) is dead, sup- 
planted by a cringing anxiety to be 
safe. The banners of liberalism are 
snatched by the Communists, for the 
liberals have failed in both their 
aspirations, material comfort, and 
moral liberty. Liberalism “had en- 
abled mankind to grow far more 
numerous and more exacting in its 
standard of living; it had multiplied 
instruments for saving time and la- 
bour; but paradoxically had ren- 
dered life more hurried than ever be- 
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fore and labour more monotonous 
and in itself less rewarding. The 
people had been freed politically and 
nominally by being given the vote, 
and enslaved economically in being 
herded in droves under anonymous 
employers and self-imposing labour 
leaders. Meanwhile the liberal rich, 
who had expected to grow richer and 
did so when individually enterpris- 
ing, became poorer and idler as a 
class, and more obviously withdrawn 
from the aristocratic leisure, sports, 
and benevolent social and intellec- 
tual leadership which they had sup- 
posed themselves fitted for. Nothing 
was rationalized by the liberal re- 
gime except the mechanism of pro- 
duction. Society meantime had been 
unhinged, and rendered desperate, 
and governments had been either in- 
capacitated by intellectual impotence 
or turned into party tyrannies.” This 
is Santayana’s conclusion in Domi- 
nations and Powers, published last 
year. 

Under the illusion that graceful 
yielding would ensure general peace, 
the liberals relaxed the traditional 
order. “When. we have conceded 
everything that anybody clamours 
for,” they thought, “everyone will be 
satisfied; and then if any pictur- 
esque remnant of the traditional 
order is left standing, we shall at 
least be able to enjoy it safely and 
with a good conscience.” But the 
liberal’s dearest friend and ally, the 
reformer, had a Will of his own to 
satisfy, a secret and consuming in- 
tolerance of the old order or any- 
thing out of harmony with his own 
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ingenious schemes. While any op- 
position exists to the consummation 
of his own ego, he will allow no 
peace in society. And can that ego 
ever rest? The first half of the 
twentieth century has shown the 
liberals that their own wealth, taste, 
and intellectual liberty are to be the 
victims of the next reformation. 
“The concupiscence of the flesh, the 
concupiscence of the eyes, and the 
pride of life exhaust and kill the 
sweets they feed upon; and a lava- 
wave of primitive blindness and vi- 
olence must perhaps rise from below 
to lay the foundations for something 
differently similarly 
transient.” 

The especial conceit of our pres- 
ent generation of reformers is the 
“freedom” of uniformity, Russian 
style or American style, in which 
man feels himself content because 
personal opinion is eradicated and 
he knows no other condition. 
Whether educated “to be like Sta- 
lin” or to “adjust to the group” after 
the notions of John Dewey, the 
tendency of these gigantic states is 
toward a sheep-population, though 
achieved in Russia by compulsion, 
in America by contagion and attrac- 
tion (which De Tocqueville fore- 
saw). A militant demand for una- 
nimity leads to a society hypnotized 
by the statistical psychologist, the 
strings and wires of the human 
psyche in his hands, and he commis- 
sioned to pull them. His subjects are 


human and 
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the proletariat, “an ugly modern 
word for an ugly thing,” an illim- 
itable crowd of exiles in their own 
country, who have nothing in com- 
mon but the mere physical and vital 
powers of man, whatever traces of 
civilization linger among them rap- 
idly dying in their nondescript and 
inchoate society. They have no art, 
no religion, no friends, no prospects; 
work for them is an evil, so that their 
chief endeavor is to diminish work 
and increase wages. This effort fail- 
ing in the long run (for they multiply 
like wild animals), proletarians be- 
come equal in one thing, certainly: in 
their misery. How long can an elite 
of administrators and statisticians, 
themselves starved of imagination by 
an education grossly acquisitive and 
presumptuous, hold together such a 
society? Santayana hints at some 
hope for converting this body of ad- 
ministrators into a timocracy; but, 
neglecting the means, he slips rap- 
idly into another topic. 

The schoolmaster Cyrus P. Whit- 
tle, in The Last Puritan, is a type of 
the bitter reforming zealot who is 
bringing closer this proletarianized 
planners’ society. His joy is to vilify 
all distinguished men; and he has his 
secret enthusiasm, his substitute for 
religion. “Not only was America the 
biggest thing on earth, but it was 
soon going to wipe out everything 
else; and in the delirious dazzling 
joy of that consummation, he forgot 
to ask what would happen after- 
wards. He gloried in the momentum 
of sheer process, in the mounting 
wave of events; but minds and their 
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purposes were only the foam of the 
breaking crest; and he took an iron- 
ical pleasure in showing how all 
that happened, and was credited to 
the efforts of great and good men, 
really happened against their will 
and expectation.” Affection and 
dread run mingled through Santa- 
yana’s analysis of America, espe- 
cially in Character and Opinion in 
the United States (1920). A new 
type of American, foreign to the 
sour uprightness of the old Yankee, 
has made his appearance—“‘the un- 
trained, pushing, cosmopolitan or- 
phan, cock-sure in manner but not 
too sure in his morality.” Social rad- 
icalism is in the American’s blood, 
although because of his individual- 
ism and rough comradeship, “it will 
take some hammering to drive a 
coddling socialism into America.” 
The American’s preoccupation with 
quantitative standards, his insistence 
upon conformity, are ominous for 
the future. “America is all one prai- 
rie, swept by a universal tornado. 
Although it has always thought it- 
self in an eminent sense the land of 
freedom, there is no country in 
which people live under more over- 
powering compulsions.” Is civiliza- 
tion indeed to be remolded by this 
overweeningly confident nation, the 
Cyrus P. Whittles bringing down 
everything not incontestably Amer- 
ican? 

The tradition of English and 
American liberties (which are a 
world away from “absolute liberty”) 
now struggles against “an interna- 
tional democracy of the disinherited 
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many, led by the disinherited few” 
that “would abolish those private in- 
terests which are the factors in any 
co-operation, and would reduce ev- 
erybody to forced membership and 
forced service in one universal flock, 
without property, family, country, or 
religion.” A _ society led by Ni- 
belungen who toil underground over 
a gold they will never use,” creatures 
of the narrow utilitarianism that 
liberals approved, threatens to make 
proletarianism universal. Occidental 
civilization has abused the whole 
concept of production, complicating 
life without ennobling the mind; 
and this is true especially in Amer- 
ica. Materialism, confused with tra- 
dition, is turned into a sort of reli- 
gion, and more and more Americans 
incline toward a universal crusade 
on behalf of this credo of mecha- 
nized production and mass consump- 
tion. Americans seldom perceive the 
terror just underfoot, which Santa- 
yana saw very clearly when he wrote 
Reason in Society: “A barbaric civ- 
ilization, built on blind impulse and 
ambition, should fear to awaken a 
deeper detestation than could ever 
be aroused by those more beautiful 
tyrannies, chivalrous or religious, 
against which past revolutions have 
been directed.” 

What hope remains for saving the 
life of reason and the tradition of 
liberties? Santayana, who is in- 
clined to believe that material forces 
are the real agents in historical 
change, warns us against “attribut- 
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ing events to the conscious ideals and 
free will of individuals.” Yet it is 
not always futile to defy the times: 
when Charles I had the choice of 
dying as a traitor for resisting the 
apparent will of his people, or of 
leading them to their moral ruin, his 
sacrifice did achieve its aim in part, 
sheltering the deep roots of church 
and monarchy, preserving a refine- 
ment in English life and feeling. The 
lover of reason and beauty will con- 
tend with all his powers against a 
brutal mechanized monotony; and 
conceivably he may so moderate any 
domination that in some measure 
nobility of mind will endure under 
the yoke. 

Santayana left America in 1912; 
he abandoned London and Oxford, 
too, after some years, withdrawing 
from this vertiginous world, a very 
old man, to that most conservative 
of all places, Rome. There the agony 
of a blind society, burning in its 
own furnaces, pursued him, so that 
St. Benedict’s abbey upon Monte 
Cassino was smashed to dust while 
he wrote in his cloister, and Nurem- 
berg, the great medieval center of 
craftsmanship, was erased by mod- 
ern techniques. He wrote on, nobly 
sane in a generation of frenzy; and 
surely the civilization which pos- 
sesses George Santayana, and some 
few of his cast of mind, has not lost 
all possibility of regeneration. 
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THE CRISIS OF OUR TIME: 


by M. N. Roy 


[ie CONDITIONS of the contemporary world present a dis- 
mal picture of decay, degradation, and demoralization. The 
threatening perspective appears to be either of a ruinous war or a 
slow breakdown of modern civilization. While peace is obviously 
the crying need of a distracted and tormented world, on all sides 
there is talk of war and frantic preparation for it. No sensible per- 
son wants another war; yet, it seems to be inevitable, like fate. Man 
seems to have lost all faith in himself; consequently, the hopeless- 
ness about the future of the race has reached the limit. It is indeed 
a paradoxical situation. Man’s creative faculties have unfolded 
themselves in our time to a higher degree than ever before; he knows 
much more; his ability to do things is, therefore, correspondingly 
greater. Nevertheless, something seems to be lacking. Human 
creativeness is inhibited; the eternally present urge to go forward, 
to break down intellectual and spiritual barriers, seems to have lost 
its force. 

Plausible political theories and doctrines of social justice are 
still preached. They all talk of democracy, freedom, and equality. 
But the realities of the contemporary world contradict the promis- 
ing theoretical pictures presented in the nineteenth century. It is not 
because the theories were false or deliberately deceptive but because 
man has failed to take the fullest advantage of the knowledge ac- 
quired in modern times, so as to apply it to the solution of the 
problems of actual life. During the last half century, the failure 
became more and more remarkable, until the world reached its 
present state of helplessness and despair. Human ingenuity seems 
to have been completely exhausted. Promising political and social 
doctrines—liberal, democratic, Marxist—have all been practiced, 
and all equally found wanting. If they were capable of solving 
the problems of modern life, the world would not be plunged into 
the present impasse. Nor is it true that they were not practiced 
honestly by their respective protagonists. To hold on to discredited 
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faiths by doubting the sincerity of the profession of others is woeful 
self-deception. 

The experience of contemporary history has exposed the fallacies 
of the cherished social, political, and economic ideas and ideals, 
classical as well as revolutionary. The world is full of possibilities, 
material and also mental. To build a better and freer society is a 
practical possibility. Yet, things go from bad to worse; helplessness 
and hopelessness grow, to corrode the springs of human action and 
corrupt the ideals of civilized life. Failure and disappointment are 
bound to follow from attempts to solve the problems of our time 
with the ideas of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The mental 
make-up and moral tone of the civilized man have not been brought 
up to the level of material progress. That is the root cause of the 
crisis of our time. 

The decay and possible breakdown of old social institutions and 
political systems, and the consequent pragmatic discredit of their 
theoretical sanctions, have precipitated the crisis. The errors, in- 
adequacies, and outright failure (in the case of some) of ideologies, 
either of reform or of revolution, have created the atmosphere of 
frustration, despair, disgust, and disillusionment. Civilized man- 
kind is confronted with the choice between a modern barbarism 
promising material well-being and security in a socially regimented 
and spiritually enslaved life, or a relapse into medieval obscurantism 
in search of an illusory safety in the backwaters of faith. This conflict 
of ideologies underlies the process of political polarization which 
may any day plunge the world headlong into a titanic clash of arms. 


A growing number of tormented souls throughout the civilized world 


are eagerly looking out for a possible escape from the dreadful 


dilemma. Never in history has man’s ingenuity been put to a 
He will have the courage to decline the security of 


greater test. 
only by regaining faith in himself. 


slavery, in one form or another, 
A searching analysis of the problems confronting the modern 
world leads to the conclusion that the crisis of our time calls for 
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a complete reorientation of social philosophy and political theories, 
so as to recognize the supreme importance of moral values in public 
life. Therefore, one hears appeals to morality even from the most 
unexpected quarters. Politicians engaged in the unscrupulous 
scramble for power sanctimoniously talk of moral obligations. Yet, 
the situation deteriorates. The law of the jungle, the scramble for 
political power, the lust for economic loot, reign supreme. Any 
country which may plead not guilty to the charge only lays itself 
open to the graver charge of telling the untruth. 

Nevertheless, the mere fact that the absence of moral scruples 
in public life is generally deplored, that lip loyalty is paid to moral 
values, is significant. If in practice politicians cannot be true to their 
profession, that is not necessarily a proof of dishonesty. They are 
caught in a vicious circle. Engaged in a game, one must play it ac- 
cording to the rules. The fault of moralizing politicians is the fail- 
ure to realize that, so long as power remains the object of political 
practice, it cannot be handicapped by irrelevant scruples, it must 
be guided by the dictum that the end justifies the means. Caught 
in the whirlpool, even the best of men are bound to be pulled down 
to the lowest depth, which may appear as the pinnacle of power. 

The disconcerting experience of the contemporary world compels 
thoughtful people to re-examine the fundamental principles of social 
philosophies from which different political theories—of the Right 
and of the Left, conservative and liberal, reactionary and revolution- 
ary—are alike deduced. The experience is that in practice there is 
little difference, because capture of power, irrespective of the di- 
versity of means advocated for the purpose, is the common postulate 
of all political theories. Morality in public life, therefore, presup- 
poses a political theory which does not make capture of power the 
precondition for any necessary social change; and a new political 
theory must be deduced from a social philosophy which restores man 
to the place of primacy and sovereignty. 

Morality being the dictate of conscience, it can be practiced only 
by individuals. Without moral men, there can be no moral society. 
Until now, all the architects and engineers of a new society have 
reversed the order: they all postulated an ideal order as the condition 
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for the free growth of human personalities. The Liberals believed 
that the ideal of a good life could be attained by good laws. As 
against their “reformism,” Socialists, and later on Communists, 
maintained that economic reconstruction on the basis of common 
ownership was the condition for human development. The result 
has been eclipse of the individual by collectivities; totalitarianism 
and dictatorship in political practice have been the corollary to 
collectivist social philosophies. 

It is easy enough to place the individual in the center of a social 
philosophy. As a matter of fact, individualism was the cardinal 
principle of the liberal social philosophy and political theory; and 
Liberalism was the source of inspiration for the magnificent achieve- 
ments of modern civilization. But in practice, the principle of in- 
dividualism was reduced to an abstract doctrine, the sovereign 
individual to a legal fiction. The decay of Liberalism encouraged 
the rise of various collectivist doctrines which denied the possibility 
of individual freedom, ridiculed the idea of an empty abstraction, 
and proclaimed that, in order to be free, the individual must merge 
himself in the mass; in other words, find freedom in self-annihilation. 
If Liberalism has made a legal fiction of the sovereign individual, 
the Socialist as well as the Communist conception of freedom is a 
fraud. 

The cause of the decline of the liberal social philosophy was 
the ambiguity about the sanction of morality. It started with the 
excellent principle that the individual was a moral entity and, as 
such, sovereign. That is an ancient belief; in Europe, Christianity 
popularized it: Man is a moral entity because he possessed the soul 
which is a spark of the divine light of the universal moral order. In 
the beginning, that was an elevating idea; inspired by it, European 
humanity threw off the thraldom of the patriarchal and communal 
organization of the medieval social order. But the religious faith 
‘1 man’s moral essence limits his sovereignty; indeed, it is a nega- 
tion of the liberating concept. In the last analysis, it implies that 
man as man cannot be moral; to be so, he must feel himself sub- 
ordinated to a superhuman power. With this paralyzing sense of 
spiritual subservience, man can never be really free. Man’s struggle 
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against the doctrine of the necessity of his eternal spiritual sub- 
ordination was the outstanding feature of the earlier stages of mod- 
ern civilization. Liberalism was born out of that struggle, which 
reached the high-water mark in the eighteenth century. The Enlight- 
enment was its efflorescence. 

The shock of the French Revolution, however, frightened Liber- 
alism out of its wits. Natural religion was opposed to Naturalism, 
and the sanction for social and individual morality was traced in a 
transcendental moral order. As against the transcendentalism of 
the early nineteenth-century moral philosophy, liberal social re- 
formers and political theorists advanced the utility principle of 
morality. If, in the former, moral values were metaphysical con- 
cepts beyond the test of human experience, the latter deprived them 
of any objective standard, and that amounted to a negation of moral- 
ity. Between the two, the civilized world was thrown into moral 
confusion. 

At the same time, the practice of parliamentary democracy and 
laissez faire economics reduced the individual to a helpless posi- 
tion. The cumulative effect of moral confusion and social atomiza- 
tion destroyed man’s faith in himself. The collectivist ridicule of the 
idea of individual freedom corresponded with the experience of the 
bulk of the community. Having lost faith in himself, the individual 
welcomed the hope, offered by collectivist social philosophy, of 
finding security in the imaginary power of the masses. The reality 
of the human factor disappeared from politics. To sway the masses 
by appealing to their base instincts and evil passions came to be the 
essence of political practice. 

It is clear that moral philosophy itself must be placed on a sound 
basis before it can have a wholesome influence on social doctrines 
and political practice. The crucial question, therefore, is: What is 
the foundation of ethics? Can man be moral by himself? Until now, 
the prevailing opinion has been that man can behave morally only 
under compulsion, either supernatural or social. This view about 
the source of morality nullified the time-honored belief that man is 
a moral entity. That belief must be resurrected and freed from its 
original limitation, if a really revolutionary social philosophy is 
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to prescribe a rational political theory and a moral political practice. 

The realization of the possibility of a secular rational morality 
opens up a new perspective before the modern world. The time- 
honored concepts of man’s dignity, personality, sovereignty, crea- 
tiveness, become full of meaning. The feeling that by himself man 
can never be good fills him with a sense of helplessness, and hope- 
lessness follows. Spiritual liberation is the condition for social and 
political liberation. It must be realized that human existence is 
self-contained and self-sufficient; and that, therefore, man can find 
in himself the power to work out his destiny, to make a better world 
to live in. This self-realization in the revealing light of the knowl- 
edge about himself will restore man’s confidence in himself and 
create the condition for the resolution of the moral crisis of our time. 

These ideas will certainly appeal to all sensitive human beings. 
But most of them will still be doubtful about the possibility of prac- 
ticing them. And that is the core of the crisis of our time; it shows 
how man has lost faith in himself. To appreciate the goodness of an 
idea, and yet to feel helpless as regards its practicality, is really a 
tragedy. One must do only what is practical, and if good ideas are 
not practical, man must act according to bad ideas. 

There have been innumerable moralists, from time immemorial. 
They have preached high ideals, which were never practiced. In 
order to introduce morality in public life, some people must begin 
with practicing the ideas they will preach. The modern world does 
look like a madhouse. Appeal to reason gets lost in the storm of 
emotions running wild. Preaching, therefore, is futile. But a group 
of men who will live rationally and morally will make miracles, 
and the example will become an irresistible contagion. 

By merging man into the masses, politicians and social engineers 
have created a monster which responds riotously only to appeals to 
passion—hatred, greed, lust for power. Man has been debased to 
the level of unthinking beasts, to serve the purposes of power politics. 
Political parties need votes to come to power. It is easier to sway 
the people by appeals to their emotions and prejudices than to their 
reason. The more backward a people, the more easily they are 
swayed by appeals to emotions and prejudices. Therefore, to keep 
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the people in backwardness has become the result of modern demo- 
cratic politics. They say that power corrupts. But I believe that 
power corrupts only the corrupt people. The incorruptible have 
never any chance to come to power. Therefore, democracy has 
everywhere degenerated into demagogy. The alternative, of cap- 
turing power through violent revolution, and then imposing social 
changes from above, has also not produced any better results. 
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Within the children’s box, 
Pressed against the lid, 
Readied to pop up, 

A paper terror’s hid; 


So instant is the upthrust, 
The fixed, archaic leer, 
The flimsy apparition 
Blows up a little fear. 


Boxed below the mind, 
Awaiting, through the murk, 
Chance liftings of the hasp, 
My hobgoblins lurk. 
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i HUNGARY, as in other satellites of the Soviet Union, the new 

masters are applying methods of deliberate indoctrination in 
order to strengthen their control of the people and to ensure the ex- 
tension of their power over future generations. These techniques are 
both ruthless and subtle, and they form a pattern which we in the 
United States can blueprint by piecing together fragments of infor- 
mation from Hungarian newspapers, periodicals, embassy bulletins, 
and like publications. This particular kind of research reveals the 
prostitution of various media, but especially the written word, 
motion picture films, the theater, and uncovers what might be desig- 
nated “the new education.” 

Like Communists elsewhere, the new rulers of Hungary are ex- 
erting every effort to abolish illiteracy, and books and pamphlets— 
the “right kind” —are made easily available. During annual “Book 
Days,” the National Association for the Propagation of Books, the 
Hungarian Writers’ Association, the National Committee for Peace, 
various commercial firms, and even factory committees are held re- 
sponsible for the installation of bookstands and for the stimulation 
of sales from the largest cities down to the remotest villages and 
hamlets of the countryside. According to official announcements, 
the Book Days of early September 1951 resulted in a week’s sale of 
no less than 400,000 volumes, a high figure for a country with ap- 
proximately eight million people. 

What is the nature of the literature which the regime wants the 
people to read? Book Day advertisements tell the story. Only manu- 
scripts written in the “spirit of the Communist revolution” are al- 
lowed publication, and even those printed before the change-over are 
largely denied to the public. The Nazis burned books that conflicted 
with their own political concepts. The Communists use methods 
which, though less spectacular, are almost equally effective. 

Since all book production is nationalized, publishing firms print 
only those manuscripts which have survived a rigid political censor- 
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ship. A perusal of Book Day offerings will suggest the caliber of 
what survives. In 1951 lovers of poetry could buy a volume of verses 
relating the author’s adventures on a recent trip to the German 
People’s Repubic; or another written by “a young Yugoslav now 
fighting Tito” and purportedly setting forth the 1941-51 history of 
Yugoslavia; or a third entitled From a Rebel I Have Become a 
Revolutionary. 

Book Day novels are self-consciously “proletarian,” and among 
political writings the works of Lenin and Stalin are overwhelmingly 
conspicuous. Prominent, also, is a collection of articles by the Soviet 
journalist Ilya Ehrenburg which were first published in the Moscow 
Pravda. Another collection, We Are Building the Future, contains 
articles by a heretofore unknown Hungarian journalist. This vol- 
ume, according to the newspaper Magyar Nemzet, discusses “the 
evolution of the Hungarian popular democracy from the period of 
inflation to the struggle for the fulfillment of the Five Year Plan.” 

Foreign authors, for the most part, are represented only if they 
are considered sympathetic to Communist ideas. One writer was 
represented from each of the people’s democracies, and a beautiful 
album entitled The Soviet Union for Peace and Progress was brought 
out especially for the Book Days. The works of only one American 
have been made available—Theodore Dreiser; English writers do 
not seem to be represented. With one exception, no current French 
works have passed through the censorship of the new regime. This 
single book, the account of a visit to the camp of Ho Chi-minh, was 
translated from the French with a preface by Marcel Cachin, former 
editor of L’Humanité, the French Communist morning daily. 

As for established Hungarian writers—those who had won dis- 
tinction at home and respect abroad—the Communists have banned 
them without exception, and nearly all are now exiles in France, 
England, or the United States. For intellectuals the absence of these 
writers from the Hungarian book market is perhaps the most elo- 
quent condemnation of the regime. The Communist officials know 
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this and return hatred for hatred, forbidding the printing of books 
by these authors and the export of their already published works. 
Exceptions are made only under special circumstances, as when 
foreign sale will bring a yield in much-needed American dollars. 

Since “‘old books,” those written before the coming of the Com- 
munists, are nearly all likely to contain at least a degree of heresy, 
the regime makes special efforts to withhold them from the public. 
At the present time, libraries are forbidden to circulate them, and it 
is expected that before long the various bookstores will be required 
to deliver into state collection centers all volumes not authorized by 
the censors. 

Libraries, through their circulation procedures, are relied upon 
for a considerable exercise of thought control. Upon applying at a 
circulation desk, the reader is provided with two slips. On one he 
notes the book which he wants to withdraw; on the other he is ex- 
pected to make observations concerning the book and his impression 
of it. If he fails to fill out or deposit with the library this second slip, 
he will be considered indifferent or hostile, and the regime, in case 
of a second offense, will consider him liable for investigation. 
Readers who, on the other hand, provide favorable answers are also 
watched. The more active among them are recruited into readers’ 
conferences, where they receive special indoctrination into the kinds 
of literature which the authorities consider suitable. Participants 
in these conferences are acceptable as candidates for library posi- 
tions and are allowed eight hours a week from their jobs, if they so 
desire, for attending special courses in the University. Those suc- 
cessfully meeting the requirements are accepted as “trained” librar- 
ians qualified to advise readers and guide them in their choice of 
books. 

The majority of readers, then, must choose between buying such 
books as are released by the nationalized publishing firms and with- 
drawing state-selected volumes from the public libraries. Only a 
few can obtain other reading materials, and as the state gradually 
takes over the various publishing houses, the possibilities for secur- 
ing nonapproved literature will diminish steadily. 

In the realm of motion pictures the emphasis has been upon films 
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of an anti-American nature. Of recent productions, the most im- 
portant is undoubtedly the political film Underground, which re- 
ceived special mention at the Karlovy-Vary festival in Czechoslo- 
vakia last year. The picture presents the official Hungarian version 
of an affair concerning the alleged sabotage of Hungarian oil wells 
by their American engineers. Situated near Lorandfa, the wells had 
been developed by the Hungarian-American Petroleum Company, 
but about three years ago the American owners were evicted under 
the pretext that they had willfully slowed down production. The 
affair created a diplomatic incident at the time, and in Underground 
the Hungarian side of the story is told at great length. The villains in 
the plot are American oil men, and the film’s producers undertook 
to make the guilt of these men unmistakably evident. The commis- 
sion for producing the film was assigned, not to any single studio, 
but to a whole team of movie makers. Police inspectors were asked 
to act out the various investigations of the original affair, and the at- 
tempts at “realism” were unrestrained. One scene shows the Ameri- 
cans about to assassinate a well borer by releasing an enormous 
block intended to land on the workman’s head. The villains mis- 
calculate, of course, with the block missing by scant inches. In 
filming this scene, a photographer had himself attached, together 
with his camera, to the block itself. The dastardly plot had to be 
hatched and photographed several times before the desired effect 
was finally achieved. 

According to advance publicity a more recent production, The 
Bandits, “shows how a scientist has to struggle in order to prevent 
the imperialists from using his inventions to prepare for war.” 
Another, In the Shadows of the Skyscrapers, presents “‘what is be- 
hind the supposed American paradise.” Since the Hungarian movie- 
going public used to be discriminating, one doubts that it is satisfied 
with the caliber of current film production. There is considerable 
evidence, moreover, that Hungarian producers are necessarily more 
cautious than government authorities would have them be. 

The Russians have voiced their own criticisms of the new Hun- 


garian cinema. 
“The Hungarian producers are qualified men,” Vsevolod Pudovkin, Rus- 
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sian motion picture authority and laureate of the Stalin Prize for the Cinema, 
declared in Budapest last year, “but they are in insufficient number in view 
of the importance of their task. One should therefore teach young people this 
profession which consists of channelling new life into roads that lead toward 
socialism. The defects of the Hungarian film production are but the signs 
of its growth and will soon be eliminated. The artistic producer must per- 
meate himself with the theory of Marxism and Leninism and, at the same 
time, truly reproduce the manifestations of life.” 


Clearly, there is no problem here of ars gratia artis, nor is there 
criticism of the Hungarian industry’s technical defects. In so far as 
Hungarian cinema men have failed, it has been through insufficient 
indoctrination in Communism! 

Westerners find it difficult to conceive how utterly satellite art 
must serve as carrier for political concepts. The pattern, however, 
was developed in Soviet Russia, where Shostakovich was rebuked 
for composing a piece of free music. His next composition glorified 
the new Dnieper Dam, and this is the direction which any Soviet- 
captured art is likely to take. Film producers, like musicians and 
writers, soon find themselves cut off from Western contacts and thus 
they themselves contribute to the cultural isolation of the satellite 
people. 

The story of the new Hungarian drama is not dissimilar. Tra- 
ditionally, Budapest has supported numerous stages, and Hungarian 
playwrights have won outstanding successes in the great theater 
centers of the world. In consideration of these circumstances and in 
consideration of the adaptability of the stage for indoctrination 
purposes, the Communist regime has adopted for drama the same 
principle applied to the written word: rather than restrict theater 
activities, authorities have extended—and at the same time have 
prostituted—the Hungarian stage. Numerous theaters in Budapest 
have been subsidized by the government, and in provinces served 
hitherto by itinerant players, permanent companies are now sup- 
ported. 

All Hungarian and international classics have been withdrawn, 
of course, from the repertoires of these subsidized theaters, giving 
way to the productions of countless Russian geniuses—largely un- 
known. Among foreign playwrights there is one distinguished West- 
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erner who, strangely enough, is still acceptable. For some reason 
the Communists imagine that Moliére was a revolutionary, which, 
despite his keen eye for human shortcomings, he certainly was not. 
It may be that Communist authorities lack the cultural background 
to perceive that Moliére, looking far deeper than they, found human 
strengths and weaknesses, not in social structures, but in the hearts 
and souls of individuals. At any rate, there he is, along with such 
productions as a play, written by a Russian, which depicts the life 
of the American singer Paul Robeson. 

The results of these authoritarian policies are precisely as stulti- 
fying as one might expect. Joseph Revay, a high-ranking official and 
one of Hungary’s earliest Communists, recently criticized the new 
Hungarian theater on the grounds that smile and sunshine had been 
squeezed from it. I predict that Revay, who advised Hungarian 
playwrights to reintroduce love into their plots, will sooner or later 
be denounced as a heretic. 

Even more important than written word, cinema and theater 
is the “new education,” the key to the fulfilled plans of the Com- 
munist state, and it is therefore not surprising that it is in this field 
that the most intensive attempts at transformation are taking place. 
All schools, from kindergarten to university, are under the direct 
control of the Ministry of Public Instruction. Children born at the 
close of World War II attained school age last year and were re- 
ceived into the system with particular solemnity. Classrooms were 
decorated with portraits of Stalin, Lenin, and the local Communist 
leader Rakosi. The National Council for Peace (the reader must 
judge the nature of this organization for himself) handed to each 
new pupil an illustrated book of poems explaining why the children 
should feel happy to be going to school, a privilege denied to their 
parents by the ruling classes. 

In Hungary, as throughout the satellite world, the school system 
provides the children with special notebooks, free of cost, which put 
forward some central theme: the efforts of the peace-loving, i.e., 
Communist, world to prevent war; the desirability of friendship with 
the Chinese people; support for the Korean people in their fight for 
freedom, and so forth. Each notebook is about thirty-two pages long 
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and resembles a magazine or an illustrated newspaper. The cover 
pages, both inside and out, are adorned with photographs and alle- 
gorical sketches referring to recent Hungarian history, or to im- 
portant revolutionary dates, either in the country itself, in the Soviet 
Union, or elsewhere. 

One of these notebooks, dedicated to China, has come to my 
attention recently. The illustrations are ink sketches. One shows a 
Chinese peasant and a soldier of the People’s Liberation Army 
embracing each other; a second depicts peasant men and women 
bringing succor to wounded soldiers; a third purports to show 
225,000,000 workers signing the Stockholm peace manifesto; a 
fourth pictures a makeshift school where young and old are being 
given instruction. This last illustration carries the caption: Workers, 
soldiers, and peasants, they all learn. 

By abolishing the former dual system which maintained separate 
schools for children of the influential and children of the poor, Com- 
munist authorities seemed to carry out a reform that was long over- 
due. Unfortunately, the situation in Hungary and other satellite 
nations is now reversed: children of the former middle classes are 
discriminated against. According to official statistics, 70 percent 
of all children attending school come from the working classes, while 
barely 5 percent of children of non-Communist intellectuals are ad- 
mitted at all. The actual figures may be even more discriminating, 
but in any case, the important fact is that the Hungarian school sys- 
tem is now used as a weapon in the Communist campaign of class 
warfare. 

The new secondary schools, which students enter upon comple- 
tion of their elementary classes, are now facing a serious crisis. The 
curriculum has been completely revised, of course, to serve as a 
medium for Communist indoctrination, and the subject matter has 
been simplified so that a wider range of students can assimilate it. 
Since former secondary teachers have not yet been retrained, there 
is a serious shortage of properly qualified personnel for instruction. 
There are special summer courses for such teachers of the old regime 
who have been politically cleared, but the process of requalifying 
them is a slow one. Textbooks have had to be rewritten in the spirit 
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of the “new school,” and although the Ministry of Public Instruction 
has urged all educators to co-operate and has offered prizes for the 
best textbook manuscripts, the program still moves slowly. 

In Hungary and the other satellite states the “new school” is in- 
tended to be strictly functional. Students educated at the expense of 
the state are expected to enter industry and are counted upon for 
help in expanding the country’s industrial potential. Under such 
circumstances the teaching of the humanities—once a source of 
justifiable Hungarian pride—has all but ceased. Last year second- 
ary students might choose among eleven specialized industrial sec- 
tions; this year the curriculum has contained forty-three industrial 
specializations. In 1951 the enrollment in technical colleges was 
twelve thousand; in 1952 it was expected to rise to twenty thou- 
sand; and the Five-Year Plan calls for an annual enrollment of 
fifty thousand in colleges of this kind. In all courses, group co- 
operation is encouraged over individual achievement. 

At the university level a number of changes have been effected. 
Beginning in January 1952, the doctorate has been awarded only 
to those candidates who have contributed to their respective fields 
“by original and very important research.” Similarly, it has been 

decreed that medical students, upon completion of the medical cur- 
~ riculum, are commissioned merely as “graduate physicians” with 
various other stages of effort separating them from the doctorate. 
These changes reflect a shift in emphasis from “pure” to “applied” 
scholarship and research, and the intent seems clear: the regime 
offers every inducement for scholars to direct their efforts toward 
discoveries which will be of practical value in the struggle for sur- 
vival of the Communist state. 

Whether or not this new emphasis will achieve the desired results 
is questionable. Most non-Communist scholars know that nearly 
all great discoveries have developed from abstract meditations or 
experimentations which yielded no immediately practical results. 
A fundamental premise for Western scientific investigation has been 
its independence from utilitarian stricture, and the non-Communist 
observer is inclined to doubt, therefore, that research so shackled 
can in the long run be anything but sterile. 
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It is perhaps inevitable, under these circumstances, that philos- 
ophy, archeology, philology, anthropology, the study of literature, 
and other “nonpractical” fields are neglected. It is also probably 
inevitable that the study of Russian culture and the Russian lan- 
guage should be heavily emphasized. We have seen how through 
written word, cinema, theater performances, and similar media 
Russian ideas are imposed upon the people of Hungary and the 
other satellites. The widespread teaching of the Russian language 
in Hungary is a somewhat difficult task. The Hungarian language, 
while it contains a few Slavic loan words, differs fundamentally 
from Russian in both vocabulary and structure. Hungarian intel- 
lectuals, moreover, have always looked Westward for culture and 
learning and have necessarily learned Western languages. Only a 
very few learned Russian, which was looked upon as a language 
used by a few great writers but belonging primarily to a culturally 
backward nation. Under these circumstances the teaching of Rus- 
sian today is being undertaken almost entirely by Hungarian Com- 
munists who have lived in Russia or by Slavs who have picked up 
enough Hungarian to make themselves understood by their stu- 
dents. 

Despite these difficulties, the Russian language program is being 
pushed with great energy, especially by the Hungarian-Soviet Cul- 
tural Organization, which is modeled after similar organizations in 
other countries, and by a new Russian Institute at the University of 
Budapest which has recently published a thousand-page Hungarian- 
Russian dictionary. The significance of this program is unmistak- 
able. Already the learning of the language of Soviet Russia, “the 
great protector,” has become a criterion of political loyalty. Who- 
ever refuses to learn it or shows ostentatious preference for another 
foreign language is demonstrating his hostility toward the Hun- 
garian Communist regime. Under such compulsion it is natural that 
the number of Russian language students increases rapidly from 
year to year and is thought already to have reached the hundreds of 
thousands. The study of Western languages has suffered an inverse 
reaction. English is still taught in some high schools and at the uni- 
versities, but few, if any, contemporary students study French, and 
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the younger generation, therefore, is being constantly and effectively 
weaned away from the West. 

This is not to imply that the Communists intend that the Russian 
language should immediately supplant Hungarian. On the contrary, 
governmental officials encourage even the development of local 
dialects. Yet the long-range intention was revealed by no less an 
authority than Stalin himself. In the course of an interview with 
Comrade A. Kolopof on July 28, 1950, the Soviet leader described 
how Russian would develop into a “zonal language”’ to serve as a 
communications medium among the different peoples living in the 
Russian orbit. Later on, he said, when knowledge of Russian has 
become general throughout the area, the various local languages will 
slowly yield. In the “first stage of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” according to Stalin, there will exist simultaneously several 
economic centers for groups of nations commanding a common lan- 
guage. In his opinion, the nations in the Russian sphere will adopt 
the Russian language as their common medium. Ultimately, in the 
higher, Communist stage of revolutionary development, there will 
evolve, according to Stalin, a world language, which will be—not 
Russian, English, German, or any other national language—but 
some sort of Esperanto-like system of communication. 

Despite this systematized prostitution for political purposes of 
literature, art, education, and language, the Communist regime could 
not have been successful without that feature so characteristic of 
totalitarian states, the mass organization. It is safe to say that the 
Communist distrusts no one more than the unorganized individual, 
and consequently the regime cannot rest until everyone is drawn in. 
Whether or not the individual understands or sympathizes with the 
aims of his given organization is relatively unimportant. Selected 
and carefully trained leaders will guide and control the organiza- 
tion anyway; the important task is to get the unorganized individual 
in. Once enrolled, the social pressure upon him will be nearly ir- 
resistible, and the regime can count upon him to act and live as other 
members of his group are conditioned to act and live. In short, he 
will find himself successfully “integrated” into the state. 

Communist authorities see to it that the greatest possible numbers 
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of people are enrolled in mass organizations, and in Hungary today 
it is virtually impossible for a young man or woman to remain out- 
side. No one can take part in sports, enjoy a free vacation, or study 
in a vocational school or university without belonging to one or an- 
other of these organizations. Young people participating in these 
organizations are quickly drawn away from home and church. Each 
school fosters its student organizations, and when the school year 
ends, the summer camp takes over. Parents know well enough what 
is happening, but find themselves trapped. The chances are that 
father and mother are both already caught up in a competitive labor 
system which, for scant reward, drives them into ever greater ex- 
ertion. Knowing that the youth camps are well provided with food, 
tents, blankets, and all that is necessary, they can only wish their 
children Godspeed and reconcile themselves to the fact that their 
young ones “are being taken care of” by the state. Under these 
circumstances it will not be long before the regime will have trained 
a whole generation of thoroughly indoctrinated youngsters. 

Is there anything short of all-out war against the Soviet Union 
itself that the United States can do to counteract this relentless Com- 
munist domination of the Hungarian and other satellite peoples? 
There is, I believe, no single answer. For our own well-being, we 
ought to recognize that the odds in this struggle for the minds and 
souls of human beings are weighted heavily against us, and the ques- 
tion therefore arises whether we ought to try at all. To this question, 
I believe, the answer should be an unqualified affirmative. Yes, we 
must struggle to save these people because our own political interests 
demand it and because we, as a nation dedicated to human freedom, 
bear responsibility to peoples less free and less able to act than we. 

So long as the Soviet Union cannot rely upon the satellite popula- 
tions, it is not likely that Russian leaders will launch an attack upon 
the Western world. All the principal roads to Russia proper lead 
through these countries; historically, the attacks which have most 
seriously threatened Russian security have followed these roads. 
It is therefore to our vital interest to keep in touch with the funda- 
mentally anti-Communist peoples who inhabit these approaches and 
are seeking desperately to get in touch with us. We can help them by 
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providing information about the outside world which they, in turn, 
can pass along to others. We can step up our radio broadcasts, 
speaking not only in Hungarian and other principal languages but 
in local dialects as well, to give them courage and inspiration and 
hope, and to keep Western culture and Western thought alive for 
them. Above all, they need to know that we have not abandoned 
them. We in the United States are caught up, against our will, in a 
cold war. Satellite citizens are our allies in this struggle, and it is 
to our deep interest to nourish their natural opposition to Communist 
ideas and the Communist regime. The frontiers of freedom extend 
far behind the Iron Curtain to wherever these people are. 
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[ )exr< sat between his mother, Felice, and his stepfather, 
Charles, in the front seat of the station wagon. It was a new 
car and the seat was as wide as advertised, but Denning’s long body 
was feeling cramped. 

Dolf, Denning’s small half-brother, tumbled about in the back 
playing with two of his cars. One of them was an ambulance with a 
siren that howled out of proportion to its size. The other was a blue 
plastic coupé with doors that worked and a turtleback that lifted 
to reveal a white plastic spare tire that could be taken out. Dolf, 
scarcely four, was adept with the doors and the tire, and made suit- 
able car noises. Dolf loved this blue car, but Denning soon knew 
that the ambulance with the siren was Dolf’s favorite. He raced it 
along the edges of the seats and windows, and played that the 
shoulders of the three big people in the front seat were hills. 

Denning, with just a little effort, relaxed, loosening his arms and 
legs and the muscles along his jaw, as he had been taught to do, and 
when the station wagon moved down the driveway, he was able to 
dismiss the haven of St. Francis with a nod. He thought even of 
turning around to the back seat to smile at Dolf and perhaps say 
something childish and friendly, but in the end he could not, fearing 
he might not get away with it. Still, he had piled up merits for 
months for this homecoming, and it was going to work if he thought 
each move out carefully. 

The initial silence among the three of them in the front seat was 
fitting, he thought. When they got to the county highway, they could 
talk gaily as if there were no such place as St. Francis and they were 
really just driving him home from college for a vacation. He could 
bask in Felice’s presence, and tolerate Charles’s earthy wisdom. He 
could thank them for the new gray suit and they could talk about how 
well it fit even without alterations. They could talk about anything 
easy like that and everything would go along all right. 
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The wheels of Dolf’s ambulance roared over Denning’s shoulders 
and he felt the vibration of the rusting axles and the tinny siren 
through his coat and shirt and undershirt. A thrill ran through his 
scalp, making the hair at his neck stand out, and he wondered if he 
could ignore Dolf as he had planned. Some alien emotions rose in 
him, but he put them down. 

“Dolf, darling, please sit down,” Felice said. She was driving 
but she reached one of her pretty arms over Denning’s head and 
gently shoved Dolf into the seat, caressing his hair to make him 
happy. Dolf grunted and subsided for a moment, then started a bell- 
like noise to go with his siren. 

“Dinny-dinny-dinny-dinny-din.” 

The brush of Felice’s arm, as she returned it to the wheel, made 
Denning tingle along his whole left side. The tingling was pleasant, 
bringing a brief blush to his neck and cheek. He was sensitive to 
every particle and emanation of Felice, but he would not be con- 
cerned or embarrassed by these things; nothing would show through 
his firm resolve, the excellence of his new calm. 

The whee-ing ambulance raced over his shoulder again. “Dinny- 
dinny-din.” The hair at his neck bristled as it had before and he 
smoothed it slowly with one hand. Dolf would tire of this game in 
time. 

They were climbing the concrete rise of County MM now, but the 
silence continued. Because of the agreeable proximity of Felice, 
Denning did not care. Perhaps, he mused, they had decided it was 
better not to start right off saying shiny things to bring him into the 
fold; better to let the three of them—four, if you counted Dolf— 
assimilate each other by a kind of osmosis. That was the sort of 
reasoning Dr. Vanya used. Fine; Denning liked silence. He had 
grown fond of it in the long months at St. Francis. He could sit here 
indefinitely, letting the sweet sensation of Felice permeate him, 
surround him, and carry him safely along. 

He could not quite ignore his right side which had a very different 
feeling. Charles touched him there, at the shoulder, elbow, hip, and 
along the thigh. Casual and relaxed, Charles remained irritatingly 
unmindful of the familiarity of rubbing against someone who hated 
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him. Denning spent a moment reasoning that he shouldn’t use the 
word “hate” even with Charles—especially with Charles, Charles 
and Dolf—then retreated into his reverie. 

Charles’s shoulder point, Denning noted, was an inch below his. 
J.T.’s shoulder would have been an inch higher. Denning remem- 
bered when he was little, sitting in church: J.T., then Denning, then 
Felice, together in a handsome row, kneeling, bowing their heads, 
rising, singing, all together at J.T.’s unspoken command. J.T. had 
been tall and quietly splendid, and pleased that his wife looked like 
his son’s older sister. Now Denning felt the skin along his right arm 
shrink. That dreadful muscular presence of Charles! The smell of 
wool and Dial soap, tobacco and lighter fluid, leather and locker 
rooms. Ugh. The awful years of locker rooms at school. Towel- 
snapping, wet sweat sox, and those perforated cylinders of deodorant 
hanging everywhere. 

Denning did not look at Charles—did not have to. He could feel 
every detail through emotional antennae, and with flagellant pleas- 
ure he ticked off the items. Charles is square. He has square, ready 
hands with freckles. He boxed in school with other square men. 
One hand is always clubbed around a pipe and the pipe is warm but 
not hot because men like Charles know how to keep pipes going just 
right. The other hand is in his coat pocket, rooting for that oilskin 
tobacco pouch with the stripes and the piece of apple in the tobacco 
to keep it moist. 

“Are they treating you well at St. Francis, Denny?” Charles 
asked after two miles of County MM. 

Denning had preferred the quiet, the inventory of his stepfather. 
He looked blandly into his lap, hoping they would let the question 
go. Such a dull question anyway. 

“Denning, darling, did you hear?” Felice asked. She made the 
turn from County MM into the long shaded drive down Chouteau 
Road. 

“They are treating me very well, Felice,” Denning said with 
delicate enunciation. “Each week they give me exactly $125 worth 
of food, care, picture shows, and consultations.” He caressed the 
last word to convey his revulsion. 
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Charles’s pipe squeaked in the grip of his teeth, but when Den- 
ning turned slightly to glance at him, he found the stepfather as 
relaxed and tolerant as ever. 

“Dinny-dinny-din.” The ambulance went through Denning’s hair 
and seemed to continue into his brain. He felt the sting of tears 
coming, but by holding his eyes open very wide, he kept the tears 
from growing and falling. He asked himself how his mother— 
Felice—could have borne an animal like Dolf. 

Charles, without turning around in the seat, spoke to his son, 
“Run your cars to the back seat, Dolf boy. Put them in the garage.” 
The garage meant under the seat, Denning guessed, being part of 
some juvenile make-believe between them. Dolf complied, making 
happy noises in response to his father’s easy command. 

J.T. would have said, ““We’ll have quiet, Denning.” The contrast 
grated. 

Denning breathed deeply, as Dr. Vanya had instructed him. 
“Get out of yourself when things seem difficult. You can do it, you 
are an intelligent young man.” Denning softened the set of his face 
and forced himself to yawn and look out at the spring green and 
yellow of the suburban countryside. They were just emerging from 
the tunnel of maples at the crossing of Robin Road. Straight ahead 
at the curve Denning could see the entire pattern of the fourteenth 
hole of Sunset Downs, from the neat square rise of the tee, down the 
fairway pinched to nothing by trees, to the sloping apron of the green. 
Charles loved that hole, said it brought out the steadiness of a man. 
He had told Denning once that he would make a fine golfer with his 
long supple arms. Denning winced at the memory. How fiercely 
he had said, “No!” He stared hatefully at the course, picturing 
Charles, sweating, hammering doggedly at a ball in the sand. 
Charles’s pipe had gone out and for once his preciously even tem- 
per had begun to slip. He swore at the ball and slashed, only to drop 
his pipe into the trap, where he swung at it violently. Denning’s eyes 
narrowed with intense watching. 

Felice was watching the road intently. “Denny.” 

“Yes, Felice.” 

“You mustn’t talk to yourself. Remember?” 
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“Was I talking, Felice?” Denning knew the back of his neck was 
pink; but that was one of those things he could control now, his 
blushing. It would rise no farther. He was glad Felice had pulled 
him back from that one. 

She smiled nicely at him. “Denning dear. It’s going to be fun 
this time.” The words were gently spoken, not overly insistent, nor 
aggressively maternal. Denning looked for a remark suitable to the 
mood, something to preserve it, being for that moment wonderfully 
isolated with his pretty mother. 

“We are nearly home, aren’t we, Felice?” he said in the lowest, 
tenderest register he could manage. His mother nodded, hope clear 
in her face. 

He gave his attention to the road again and saw that they were 
well beyond the golf course, passing the sign that announced Hanley 
Village. Denning was aware of this coy use of the term “village.” 
Hanley Village was not a village at all, but just an area zoned for 
shops in the vast and valuable unincorporated suburbia known as 
Hanley. 

Denning noted that the Georgian-Colonial shopping center was 
open for business now; it had just been building when he saw it on 
that last, hasty trip to St. Francis. He vaguely remembered having 
been pleased with the new taste in buildings, though he still shared 
J.T.’s chronic dislike of all commercial intrusion in Hanley. 

A second look at the shopping center made him wince. The big- 
gest block of many-paned, white-mullioned windows was slathered 
across with whitewash figures: “Sugar—1l0 lbs. 87, Butter—78.” 
In another window an alternating neon sign flickered with mesmeric 
force: “Rathskeller Beer . . . The Brew for You . . . Rathskel- 
ler Beer . . . The Brew for You . . . Rathskeller Beer.” Den- 
ning shivered. 

“Denning.” Felice seemed to be trying for the same gentleness 
as before, without quite attaining it. “Denning, are you cold?”’ She 
was looking directly at him, slowing the car. 

He was sorry she had noticed his reaction to those silly signs. 
He shook his head, not trusting himself to speak through the quiver 
in his throat, holding every muscle tense against another shiver that 
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threatened him. Knowing how very close to home they were — 
Adams Lane turned off from Chouteau barely a mile ahead — he 
felt suddenly the full meaning of the coming scene, an expanding 
stage fright at the very ordinariness of the lines to be spoken, the 
common moves to make—so easy for others, so hard for him. What 
should he leave unnoticed, what should he comment on, when should 
he say, “Hi, Dolf, let me see your toys”? The shiver shook him 
harder for being suppressed. 

Felice, so calm and easy until now, drove with her hands tight 
on the wheel, staring ahead with unnecessary concentration, making 
the car move stiffly and too slowly, as if she dared not make it seem 
that she was hurrying to get there and have it over with, or as if she 
should stop and rehearse them all. 

Charles’s pipe smelled bad now, and gurgled as he puffed at it. 
Dolf pushed his ambulance on small, bored excursions across the 
seat. 

“Charles, please, you talk to Denning,” Felice said. The car 
was moving just fast enough for her to avoid second gear. The 
pleasant tingling that had been in Denning’s left arm turned to pain. 

Charles did not speak immediately. He had an infuriating habit 
—painfully well known to Denning—of holding attention until he 
was ready to talk, with movements that were unnaturally deliberate. 
Without looking, Denning could sense the pipe being withdrawn 
from Charles’s mouth, the ash and dottle knocked out through the 
window, the cleaner produced from an inside pocket and its white, 
furry length pushed into the pipe stem and then withdrawn, stained 
with wet brown tars. Charles would bend the cleaner, making a 
crank of it to ream all the liquid from the pipe. 

Denning stretched his legs and set himself for a short, disarming, 
friendly lecture. Charles’s charm was nauseating. Denning was 
sure that Charles put the clients of his advertising company under a 
spell with his casual-seeming pipe-and-tweed talk. 

Charles turned to Denning. His browned, square face was wise, 
open, and smiling, punctuated sincerely by his blue eyes. He even 
smelled friendly to Denning. Damn him. 

“Denny doesn’t want to hear me talk. Do you, Denny?” 
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“No,” Denning answered with equal candor, turning to face his 
stepfather. He did not like this sort of thing and he would not extend 
it with stammering and coughing. 

“You see, Filly,” Charles said, “Denny’s aware of the limita- 
tions of our visits together. Aren’t you, Denny?” 

“I am,” Denning said. He would not show that the diminutives, 
“Filly” and “Denny,” were like drops of acid on his soul. Actually 
he was feeling a small surge of victory. He was playing Charles’s 
simple game of man-to-man, and winning. 

The impatient driver of the ambulance careened “dinny-din” 
across the back of Denning’s neck once again. The ease of Denning’s 
face set like plaster of Paris. 

“Sit down, Dolf,” Charles said quietly. 

They turned into Adams Lane without comment. Denning held 
his hands motionless by twining the fingers tightly in his lap. The 
incidents just past he was putting out of his mind by positive, con- 
scious effort. They had been insignificant, he knew, and he was 
learning from Vanya how to stand away and look at such things, 
minimizing them to nothingness with objectivity. It was not difficult 
to take care of one of them at a time; if only they wouldn’t come in 
floods, he was certain of success. 

He felt that all he had to do now was to get safely to J.T.’s house, 
a mile more or less. He keyed every nerve to this last crucial stretch, 
smiling grimly inside at his thinking of it as a “last mile.” Charles 
and Felice were not leading him to the scaffold; they were taking 
him home. Still, on each side of him he could feel the charged space, 
as parent and stepparent tensed with him. Only Dolf, in the back, 
clamored unconcernedly in his private world. Denning wanted to 
shut them all out for a while and concentrate on the impersonal sur- 
face of the dashboard, where his eyes, at least, would not be stimu- 
lated to fresh trouble. He did not bother to look at the Frazer’s 
house near the entrance. 

It was some comfort to know that when they had turned into 
Adams Lane they had entered J.T.’s domain, 320 acres of the wood 
lots and pastures that had been the original Hanley farm, now the 
heart of the fashionable county. Denning admired the legend of 
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J.T.’s disdain for the soaring value of his property, allowing only 
two other men to build houses along the lane, selling the land to them 
for a nominal sum and suavely insisting on approval of the plans 
before a spadeful of earth was turned. 

In the periphery of his vision, Denning sensed that Felice and 
Charles were looking at him guardedly. They were clearly curious 
about the center of his attention and disapproving of it. There were 
little smiles on their lips as if they were keeping their faces flexible 
to respond to whatever he had to say. They seemed impatient for 
him to return altogether to Adams Lane and to say something good 
about it. He did not want to say anything, and he prayed that the 
twists in the narrow road would demand their care and their eyes. 
If only he could be in a chair in J.T.’s living room, he thought, 
everything would be all right. Unaccountably, for a moment, he 
longed for the safety and order of his room at St. Francis. It was 
a good room really—comfortable, private, quiet. Frowning, he 
pushed that longing away and clenched his moist fingers. 

The oblique attention of Charles and Felice became intense. Den- 
ning felt himself actually prodded, though only the folds of their 
clothes touched him. All right, he would say something. He would 
find something absolutely safe to remark about, something perma- 
~ nent, absolute, something completely without intentional meaning. 
Through the top of his eyes he could see that they were approaching 
the great tree that J.T. had named the “Lord Oak,” the tree that 
split the lane into two narrow tracks in front of Ely Jantzen’s house. 
There, Denning decided, was something safe. J.T. had loved that 
house, considering it a proper prelude to the triumph of his own. 
Denning raised his eyes. 

Felice’s expectant smile softened. “Ely’s forsythia is spectacular 
this year, Denny. Look at it.” 

Denning could scarcely see the dazzling shrubs for the sight on 
the terrace. Three young people, bare-footed and bare-legged, 
bounced around a badminton net. Two of them were boys, nearly 
the same age, but of different heights and muscularity. One of them, 
very brown and with porcelain-white teeth, was exorbitantly strong. 
In his hand, the frail racket appeared ridiculous. The girl, boyishly 
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built, was distinguished by a narrow bandeau and slightly longer 
hair. She slashed at the bird and screamed at each volley. Near this 
tumult, violating the faultless grass like a chromed mole, squatted a 
car devoid of fenders and hood, its exposed viscera gleaming with 
shiny metal. 

Seeing the station wagon, the girl squealed, whirling away from 
her game and bounding toward the road. “Hi, Charles! We need 
another.” Denning saw Charles’s left ear rise with his smile. Felice 
was smiling too, and slowing the car. The girl was closing the dis- 
tance to the car like an eager gazelle. 

Denning’s look at his mother was sharp with terror. She flushed 
and put the car in second to pick up speed. To Charles she said: 
““Wave at Sue, dear, and say, ‘Another time,’ or something.” 

Charles’s pipe was hard as a poker in his teeth. After a few 
yards, he said, “Nice kids.” 

Felice said, “That was Ely’s grandniece. Her mother inherited 
the house from Ely. The biggest boy is Buddy George. I thought 
you’d like to meet—” 

“No,” Denning said. 

Dolf had his nose plastered against the window. “Hot rod, hot 
rod, hot rod,” he repeated until they were out of sight. Then he 
grasped a car in each hand and staged a race over his leather and 
wood landscape. 

Denning had his eyes on the dashboard again, wondering if his 
heart really had come into his throat, when a tortured, hammering 
whir pulled him up. His ears guided him to a hill on the left. It 
was the knoll that marked the old margin of J.T.’s property, after 
he’d sold land to Frazer and Jantzen. It was the highest spot on the 
place and a favorite terminal on J.T.’s Sunday walks. Sometimes 
J.T. had let Denning come along to admire the ancient trees and the 
distant view of their house. 

Nowa rigid lacework of studs and rafters stood where three white 
oaks had been, and men in dirty white overalls moved around with 
hammers and electric saws. 

“You remember the Ellis Georges, Denny,” Felice said. “They’re 
going to be our neighbors.” 
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Denning’s eyes fastened on the dashboard clock. Yes, he re- 
membered the Ellis Georges — and that would be their son back 
there with the teeth and the muscles. Ellis George was a trial lawyer, 
a great, blond man with a great, heavy voice. Mrs. George was a 
tall woman with a woman-golfer’s leathery, lined skin. The Ellis 
Georges had introduced Felice to Charles, but the Ellis Georges had 


never been guests of J.T.’s. 


“Denning, darling, we’re home,” Felice said. ‘“‘And please stop 
mumbling.” 

“Was I? I’m terribly sorry.” 

Charles was getting out. Dolf leaped out of the back seat and 
was saved from a headlong plunge onto the driveway by the reach- 
ing hands of his father; or he might have landed safely on all fours 
like an animal, Denning thought. The two square ones grinned at 
each other as Charles swung the boy around before putting him down. 
In Denning’s memory there was no instance when J.T. had laid a 
hand on him, in anger or in love. 

“Denning, please,” Felice said. “You can take your bag up to 
your room.” 

“Where is Brandon?” Denning asked. 

Felice’s sweet laughter flowed over him. ““You’re such a won- 
derful, old-fashioned snob, dear. The taxes took him two years ago. 
Come, let me look at you.” She took her tall son’s shoulders in her 
hands and looked longingly into his face. Denning enjoyed this. 
He thought she seemed to want to erase the past half-hour and those 
thousand dreadful past days with one cleansing contemplation. 

Standing there, he was aware of the graceful appearance they 
must be making together, both of them lithe and fair, and with what 
J.T. had called the unconscious poise of gentility. The unpleasant- 
ness of the ride from St. Francis began to fade, and Denning felt a 
little giddy trying to match his mother’s new buoyancy. He would 
stay close to her, identify himself with her; the two of them together 
would rise above everything. After a while, he thought, he could be 
more like Felice. Her consideration of herself was mature; her 
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beauty was a source of security for herself and pleasure for 
others. 

Since getting out of the car, he had kept himself from looking 
at the house and grounds, fearful of finding more change, not trust- 
ing his reactions; now, with Felice, he wouldn’t care. He looked up 
confidently and found his mother’s attention was across the drive, 
watching Charles, with Dolf clinging to his leg, the two of them so 
brown and blocky. Felice smiled at them and then at Denning. 
Denning stiffened at the equality of the gesture. 

“Denning,” Felice said, ““Dolf has been talking about his ‘big 
brudder’ all week. You won’t disappoint him, will you?” She leaned 
over and held out her arms to Dolf, who raced into them. The little 
boy held his face against hers very still, with the solemnity of shared 
love. “Dolf is easy to like, Denning,”’ Felice went on. “When you’re 
settled here again you can get to know him.” 

Dolf’s capable brown hand reached for Denning’s nose. “Dinny- 
din,” he said. Felice retrieved the hand gently. Denning fought 
the wave of revulsion that threatened him. 

The next moments, or minutes—he did not know—were blank 
and black. 

They had moved toward the house when he was conscious that 
Charles walked alongside him, carrying his suitcase. They were at 
the front steps. Felice was on his other side, her hand lightly squeez- 
ing his arm. Dolf was sturdily trudging up the flaring steps to the 
green door with the brass knocker. The warm, yellow-brick facade 
stretched away in each direction. 

Denning spoke to the air in front of him, flatly, “One of my 
blackouts?” 

“TI wasn’t aware of it,” Felice said. She sounded convincing. 

“Did Vanya say that you were to take me back if I blacked out 
any more?” Denning stopped them all with his words. Even Dolf 
seemed to listen; he turned and sat down on the top step; a little 
brown carpetbagger who had just taken over the plantation, Denning 
thought. The great, bright April day stood still and hushed. J.T.’s 
big house waited, undecided whether to accept J.T.’s only son. 

Charles reset the pipe in his mouth and turned for the door. “I’m 
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going to have a drink. I'll tell Ida to put on water for tea, Filly.” 
He glanced back at Denning. “Tea or whisky, Denny?” he asked 
without emphasis. 

“T haven’t learned about whisky,” Denning said, louder than was 
needed. “What did Vanya say I could have?” He felt a desire to 
hurt them and himself with rough truth. He wanted to say that he had 
spent his adolescence, when other boys were learning about whisky 
and things, at St. Francis. He wanted to discuss harshly what, at this 
point of the “coming home,” was better left alone. He wanted to 
make Charles and Felice admit that they had conferences with Vanya 
to discuss his rehabilitation. 


“Here is your drink, Denning, see how you like it.” Felice stood 
near him holding a glass. He wondered how long she had been there. 
His head ached. Several seconds passed before he saw things 
clearly and realized that they were on the side terrace by the tulips. 
Yes, they had not dared to change J.T.’s tulips. 

Felice bent over him to give him the glass. Suddenly the beating 
at his temples rocked his head. He was staring at the lightly con- 
strained fullness of her bosom, and could not look away. The revela- 

tion was, to him, like complete nakedness. 
Felice straightened hastily and moved to her chair, averting her 
face as she poured tea. 

Denning strove to regain composure under a fire of embarrass- 
ment for J.T. and a positive jealous loathing for Charles. Though 
he was not sure he could trust his feet, he rose from the chair and 
looked out at the tulips. Their precision might be reassuring. 

Dolf was running his ambulance down the path between the rows 
of flowers. “Dinny-din.” He never tired of that sound. His small, 
wobbling bottom in dusty corduroy pants threw the pattern of red 
and yellow and green out of kilter. Denning ran the back of his hand 
over his forehead. He heard Felice crying softly behind him in her 
chair. 

“Oh, Charles,” she moaned, “he disapproves of me.” She fled 
into the house. Denning wanted to tell her that she was mostly wrong, 
that it was only his head that hurt; but she was gone. He started to 
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turn, but did not, sharply conscious of what Charles would look like. 

Charles, too, seemed to have lost some of his calm, his feet making 
indecisive sounds. Then he was gone, running. “Darling, wait a 
minute,” he called after Felice. “This is only the first day.” Den- 
ning heard him go up the stairs two at a time. 

“Dinny-dinny-dinny-din.” Down the path and up the path. Dolf’s 
tireless alarm, the gravelly grating of the wheels, and the rasp of the 
siren. Little side trips into the earth around the tulips. A cockroach 
picked up for a passenger on the ambulance. Down the path and up 
again. The passenger roach, not sick enough, escaped from the 
ambulance. Dolf reached for him, missed, squealed, reached again, 
and missed. The wily roach sensed his danger and scurried into the 
V between two rows of erect green stalks. They were not refuge 
enough. Dolf said, “I getchoo,” and scrambled on all fours into the 
V. Denning watched dizzily, knowing what would happen, waiting 
for what this final sacrilege would do to him. The first stalks were 
resilient, the next and the next and the next snapped under the rush- 
ing child. “I getchoo,” he squealed. 

Denning stood quivering, his head pounding, his nerves wincing 
as he knew J.T.’s nerves would have winced with each fractured tulip. 
He gripped the glass in his hand nearly hard enough to break it, un- 
mindful that its contents splashed in nervous jets on his new suit. 
It had become a weapon in his hand and he felt that he should go after 
the boy and beat him with it. 

He advanced stiffly down the path, the pressures behind his eyes 
forcing tears through that blinded him. He stopped to scrub the 
dampness away with his hand. The action brought clarity to his 
vision and a moment of clarity to his reason. He turned to look 
around him, perhaps to see J.T.’s house once more, perhaps to re- 
member J.T., tall, bald, gray-mustached, unsmiling, beckoning him 
to stand on the terrace with him and look across the acres to the 
knoll. He wasn’t sure. 

But there on the knoll was the Ellis Georges’ house. The Ellis 
Georges trespassing on J.T.’s property. “No,” he thought, “they are 
not trespassing; they have bought the land from its new owners, the 


Charles Kempers.” J.T. was dead. “J.T. is dead.” He had never 
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really said that before, and he shuddered. It was Charles and Felice 
and Dolf Kemper now, and the Ellis Georges, and Ely Jantzen’s 
niece. And maybe Denning. He had waited for so many months; 
he must try. 

His eyes were blurred again. He scrubbed at them and stumbled 
toward Dolf, arms and fingers outstretched clumsily, dropping the 
glass in the dirt. He had never held a child. What could he say to 
this artless little animal? “Do you like cockroaches, Dolf?” Could 
he say that? There was a scream behind him and running feet, and 
so he hurried to win his objective. He heard Charles’s “Damn,” and 
felt Charles’s hard body brush him aside. From the ground, amid a 
dozen prone tulips, he saw Charles lift Dolf tenderly and he saw 
Felice clasp them both, hanging on them, sobbing. Charles’s stout 
legs were braced and held his burden easily. 

In the twilight, the maple tunnel of Chouteau Road flickered gray 
and blue. The concrete of County MM was an ice chute to St. Francis. 
Charles pulled air through his empty pipe and frowned. Denning 
cried. 
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P UBLIC concern over the appropriate size of a farm has special 
significance to Americans primarily because of its bearing 
on one of the most enduring subjects of American folklore, the 
family-size farm. The family-size farm itself is not a fiction. There 
are now, and there have always been in this country a large number 
of farms which were worked by a farmer and his family with little 
or no hired help. Many of these farms were very pleasant places, 
and many were efficient and profitable farming operations as well. 
But whether there ever existed the ideal type of family farm about 
which all the legends have grown up I am not sure. It seems doubt- 
ful that the ideal type ever played an important part in American 
agriculture. 

One of the prominent characteristics of the idealized family farm 
is its permanence. Stories about it carry always the implied mes- 
sage, “This farm has always been and will always be just as it is.” 
It is difficult to picture a family farm with no horses, for example, 
or one without a barn. There simply must be horses and other live- 
stock, there must be a barn, and preferably there should be an ice- 
house or springhouse, a wood-burning cookstove, a farm wagon, a 
wood lot, a pasture, and in most cases I think it is necessary that 
there be snow in the wintertime. 

Perhaps your family farm is different from mine. Yours may 
have homemade maple syrup where mine has homemade apple 
cider. Probably all have homemade cookies, and hotcakes, pan- 
cakes, or flapjacks for breakfast. Or your farm wagon may be the 
long-bed California wagon rather than the short grain wagon used 
on my farm. It would be strange if our family farms were not dif- 
ferent, for each is a present-day projection of a farm we knew long 
ago, a farm we lived on or visited as children, or a romanticized 
farm which came to life for us in the pages of fiction. 

This, I think, is why the idealized family farm is so resistant to 
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_world of fiction, a changelessness for which our hearts hanker in 

a world where everything is change. This also may explain much of 
the charm of the family farm, since so many of its characteristics 
are asa child would see them, with much of the picture invisible and 
some of the most important characteristics seen but dimly. 

Another important feature of this dream farm is its isolation 
from the fortunes of the world outside its boundaries. The farm has 
things to sell, of course, and high prices for those things mean 
luxuries for the farmer and his family, whereas low prices mean 
cheerful economy. For the family can be happy and healthy with 
very little cash. The farmhouse, though simple, is warm and secure. 
Nearly all of the family’s food is grown on the place, and cupboards 
are full of fruits and vegetables canned at home in preparation for 
the long winter. There are hams in the smokehouse and potatoes 
and fruits in the cellar—a storm cellar on my family farm—and, 
of course, there are quantities of milk and cream. In short, this is a 
self-sufficient farm. 

Now what of the farmer and his wife and his boys? The girls 
are relatively unimportant, until they too become farmers’ wives. 
Well, they are all very fine people. The farmer is self-reliant, in- 
dependent, generous, and wise. He has his feet firmly planted on 
the ground, and has learned a shrewd yet gentle wisdom from his 
daily life with the natural world around him. “For the country 
breeds a type of man in whom natural virtues are ingrained, whereas 
the man of the town . . . relying on trade and wit, tends to assume 
that life is satisfactory in proportion to the success of the artifices 
by which pain and effort are avoided.” 

This idealized family farm is an attractive dream; how often such 
farms have actually existed can only be a matter of conjecture. But 
they certainly are not typical of American farming, either in the 
past or present. When such farms have been real, they have been 
notable exceptions to the general pattern of American farming. 

I shall speak of only two of the three principal characteristics 
of the idealized family farm, its changelessness and its self-reliance. 
As to the sterling qualities of its operator and his family, there is 
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littleto say. Itis probably true that the farm’s self-sufficiency breeds, 
or attracts, self-sufficient men who can take care of themselves and 
who are determined not to become dependent on others. It may also 
breed or attract generous, kindly men. But the very self-sufficiency 
and independence which comes from being his own boss, beholden 
to none, often makes a man stubborn, intolerant, and unco-operative. 
And family farmers are probably no more likely to put the general 
interest above their own than is any other group in our society. Nor 
is there anything inherent in the family which aligns its operators 
on the side of democratic processes. 

It is when we come to examine the changelessness and the self- 
sufficiency of American farms that the contrast between the dream 
and the fact becomes clear. One of the most prominent characteris- 
tics of American agriculture is the rapidity with which changes have 
always occurred. The constant and all-pervading influence of 
change is first evident in its effect on the ownership pattern. Long 
before new methods of farming began to be important in this country, 
American farmers were restlessly on the move. Most Americans 
can retrace in the wanderings of their forebears this tendency to 
move about. Let me recount the migrations of one more or less 
typical farm family. Those who know the movements of Welshmen 
in the United States may find something peculiarly familiar about 
it. The family first moved from a place on the Eastern seaboard 
to western New York State. The next move was to southwestern 
Wisconsin, then to central Iowa, then to north-central Kansas, then 
northeastern Nebraska. From there a long move to the Willamette 
Valley of Oregon, then to western Washington. Now south to Los 
Angeles County, and finally east to Arizona. 

This is not the movement of migrant workers; these are moves 
made in two lifetimes by a large family. And twisting traces of 
such mobile farm families can be found again and again all over 
the United States. I think it correct to put down mobility as one of 
the outstanding characteristics of the American farmer. How can 
we overlook it, when it is this very mobility which steadily pushed 
the frontier across a continent? It was the farmer, stepping for- 
ward bit by bit, who pressed the frontier west. 
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More than a hundred years ago, another kind of change began 
to be important on American farms. Beginning with the simple 
harvesters of the 1830’s American farmers have pioneered the use 
of new machines in every farm operation, until today we have the 
most highly mechanized agriculture with the greatest mechanical 
draft power in the world. The same proneness to change is true of 
the crops we raise, except that the experimentation and testing of 
these go back to the earliest settlements. When Europeans first came 
to North America, they had to learn how to grow unfamiliar crops 
and familiar crops in unfamiliar surroundings. The process of 
searching for new products and improved varieties which began 
then has never stopped. 

There is one more thing about the farmers who pushed ever west- 
ward that is sometimes forgotten. Rather than being cut off from 
the world where money is the measure of value, these pioneers 
were in some ways the epitome of economic men of the market 
place. For they were speculators, land speculators, led always 
onward by the lure of land which could be got cheap and held for 
a rise, then on again to repeat the operation. 

The farmers who did not move, and those who did, raised crops 
and animals for the market. The long trek of the cattlemen driving 
their stock up from Texas to the railroad, the earlier eastward move- 
ment of the drovers who sold their animals in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Cleveland, the great canal-building activities before 
the Civil War, the railroads and the wars over railroad rates are 
manifestations of a commercial agriculture always seeking better 
markets and a better price. 

Self-sufficiency was more often enforced by poor communica- 
tions than it was the result of deliberate choice; and as communica- 
tions and markets improved, the farmer willingly gave up his iso- 
lated existence to join the community of trade. Farmers, like other 
businessmen, prefer not to have to be Jacks-of-all-trades and masters 
of none. The steady improvement in the level of living on farms 
as in cities seems to justify their preference. 

In two of its three major characteristics the family farm of fact 
bears little resemblance to the ideal type. American farms typically 
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are volatile rather than changeless, and they are closely linked with 
the world of commerce, operated by money-minded men, rather 
than being independent of the world and sufficient unto themselves. 
The dream farm is a will-of-the-wisp, not to be caught by pursuit, 
certainly not to be captured by government order. 

I am not sure we want to catch it. The description I gave at the 
beginning pictures the ideal family farm pretty well; it is also a 
fairly good description of the European peasant farm. 


II 


One of the important lessons to be learned from studying the 
history of American agriculture is that farming in this country is 
a business, and that American farmers are businessmen. We should 
not feel apologetic about this, for the willingness of farmer and 
businessman alike to try new methods which will cut costs and in- 
crease output is one of the important elements in our great national 
prosperity and economic strength. 

But if farming is a business, the criteria for determining the 
best size of a farm must be similar to the criteria for determining 
the best size of other businesses. From the viewpoint of society, there 
are two important measures which may be applied. 

The first and most important is the efficiency with which the firm 
converts land, capital, and labor into valuable goods. When meas- 
ured against this criterion alone, the best size for a firm, or a farm, 
from the standpoint of the nation as a whole, is the size which per- 
mits it to produce at lowest cost per unit of product. In agriculture 
this most efficient size varies greatly with the nature of the final 
product. I shall not attempt to set the proper size, in terms of acres 
of land, or amount of capital employed, for farms producing pri- 
marily truck crops, or oranges, or wheat, or cattle. It must be ob- 
vious, however, that this size varies with the product, and also with 
the capabilities of the operator, with the distance to market, and 
with changes in the technology of production, marketing, and trans- 
port. The size of operation which is best for one farmer may be too 
big or too small for another, and it will change as new machines 
and new farming methods are developed. 
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If no external selective factors are introduced, if only the forces 
of free markets are permitted to operate, each farming operation 
will tend to assume the most economical and efficient size. There is 
no need to elaborate the ways in which competitive bidding for 
land, labor, and capital drives firms to the most economical organ- 
ization. 

Now in some types of business the most efficient operation ap- 
pears to be the biggest one possible; the larger the firm’s output the 
lower its unit cost, seemingly without limit. When this is true, we 
find ourselves forced to deal with firms which are so large as to bring 
them into conflict with the other criterion. 

This second measure of the appropriateness of a firm’s organiza- 
tion has to do with the way in which its revenues and the returns of 
its efficiency are distributed. The ideal distribution is one in which 
each of the contributors to production, the owner of the land, the 
owner of shares, the employee in the plant, and the manager receives 
an income which is equal to the value of his contribution to the final 
product. At the same time, lowered costs resulting from efficient 
operation should very soon be passed on to society as a whole in the 
way of lowered prices. 

If a firm becomes so large that it exercises a full or partial 
monopoly over the output of a good or one of the factors of pro- 
duction, the market will no longer cause reductions in cost to be 
reflected in lower prices, and some other method, such as govern- 
ment regulation, must be sought. It may also be a consequence of 
large size that distribution of the revenues of the firm to landowners, 
or shareholders, or laborers is not equal to the value of their con- 
tribution, and again intervention may be necessary to assure proper 
payments. Even when the conditions of production lead to complete 
monopoly, however, if the cost benefits are great enough we shall 
not try to regulate the bigness of the firm, but rather its pricing and 
payment practices. Only when monopoly results from uneconomic 
practices are we likely to regulate size. 

In agriculture there do not yet appear to be economies of big- 
ness which cause costs to fall indefinitely as the size of operation 
increases. Costs may not put a limitation on bigness, either, al- 
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though the willingness and ability of the operator to manage ever 
larger farm enterprises must eventually decline as the magnitude 
of the operation increases. And willingness to build bigger and 
bigger farms may be considerably affected by our present income 
tax laws. 

In general we can say that production methods in agriculture 
will not bring about the growth of farms which are large enough to 
influence prices or to distort the distribution of revenue. But there 
are other ways in which giant farms may come into existence. One 
of the major sources of very large farms in the west are large land- 
holdings, many of them having their origin in grants from the Span- 
ish, Mexican, or United States government. Others, of course, have 
come into being by purchase. We do not know nearly as much 
about the distribution of farm-land ownership as we do about the 
distribution of farm operating units. 

The censuses of agriculture are concerned with operating units, 
and information about ownership units has been generally lacking. 
We have a great deal of information about farmers who own all the 
land they farm, but in 1945 only 56 percent of all farms were in this 
group. There have been occasional local studies of farm ownership, 
and statistics on ownership of tenant farms in 1900 and 1920 were 
collected by the Census Bureau and the Department of Agriculture. 
In 1949 the Bureau of Agricultural Economics published a study 
of farm-land ownership in the United States which is by far the 
most complete we have had so far. Unfortunately this report is very 
much impaired because all distributions are in terms of acres, a 
notoriously poor measure of farm size, rather than in terms of value 
of land. 

From the admittedly inadequate information available there is 
no evidence as to whether the size of ownership units is increasing 
or decreasing. My own guess, based on a very limited study which 
I made a few years ago of land ownership in only one California 
valley, is that the largest holdings tend to be gradually broken up 
by death and taxes. Very small holdings, on the other hand, tend 
to be consolidated, except in the immediate vicinity of cities. 

The impact of death on the largest landholdings is, of course, 
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clearest when the owner is an individual. Typically, on the death 
of the owner some of the original unit is sold to pay inheritance 
taxes, and the remaining acres may be broken into as many parcels 
as there are heirs. In some instances this process of parcellation has 
already gone so far as to create holdings which are too small for 
economic operation, with the result that several such parcels may 
be leased to one operator. 

When land is held by a corporation, death does not affect con- 
tinuity of ownership in the same way. It may act only to diversify 
stock ownership. So far as I have been able to learn, there is no 
necessary tendency for subdivision of large land units which are 
owned by corporations. But there may be special situations in which 
such large holdings persist only because of very favorable, and 
peculiar, tax assessments. 

Now large landholdings do not necessarily mean large farms. 
Probably most often the large ownership unit is broken down into a 
number of operating units which are farmed by tenants. Such 
tenant operations tend to be about the size of the most economic 
unit for the kind of farming which is performed on it. Probably 
ihe best returns are shown by those giant holdings which are broken 
into several farms. But occasionally the convenience of renting to 
~ only one tenant may override the attraction of higher returns which 
could be obtained by renting to several tenants. The large operator 
will then gain an advantage entirely beyond any efficiency asso- 
ciated with size of operation alone. This is one explanation of some 
of our very large farms. 

There are also, of course, some very large farms in which the 
- owner actually carries on the farm operations, either in person 
or through a hired manager. If such a farm is larger than would be 
required to achieve minimum costs per unit of output, we may 
expect to find some special conditions present, which are beyond 
those normally resulting from a free market. They may include 
unusually attractive prices resulting either from boom conditions 
or from government price guaranties and subsidies; they may arise 
when a new and more profitable crop is first introduced into an 
area; sometimes tax laws which make investment in land develop- 
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ment peculiarly attractive may give rise to heavy investment of this 
sort; or a large farm may dominate a rural area, town, or county 
to such an extent that it receives special political and price advan- 
tages. There are probably other causes of a similar sort. 

Most of these incentives to very large-scale farming are short- 
lived. High farming profits which result from freely determined 
prices and costs will soon be translated into higher land values and 
higher rents. They may accrue to the operator for a time, but it will 
not be long before they are all transferred to the landlord. This 
will be true whether they result from a price-support program or 
from a minor agricultural revolution. And once rents have been 
bid up properly to reflect the new earning power of land, the large 
profits from operation will disappear, and so will the large oper- 
ators. 

The situation will be the same when the high profits which stimu- 
late large operations arise from direct subsidies to operation, or 
from quirks in the tax laws. Only when the exceptional profit results 
directly from bigness of the operation, as is so when one farm can 
control local officials to its advantage, or when the large farm can 
obtain price advantages in its purchase of machines and supplies, 
or in wages paid to farm labor, will the very large farm become 
a permanent affair. 


Ill 


Should we be concerned when such super farms begin to de- 
velop? I think probably so, and for reasons I have hinted at earlier. 
If a farm becomes very large, not because of its efficiency, but be- 
cause of the continued existence of a political-legal bargaining 
advantage, it is likely to be unsatisfactory when measured by the 
two criteria of bigness. It is quite likely to distort the distribution 
of its revenues in favor of management, or the owners, or the 
creditors, or all three, at the expense of the farm laborer, even 
though it may not be able to affect the price of the commodities it 
produces. It may also be easier for such a farm to influence legis- 
lation to its advantage, either alone or in co-operation with similar 
farms. Finally, the giant farm is very apt to manage its land less 
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efficiently than would several smaller units. This is not because it 
cannot farm just as efficiently as the smaller operators, but because it 
need not. If the special privileges arising from bigness are very 
large, the very large farm can enjoy a good return without oper- 
ating at maximum efficiency; because of its size it will not be con- 
tinually stimulated to better operations by the competitive bidding 
for land and labor of other concerns. 

If I were required to recommend legislation designed to prevent 
the development of super farms, I should look to the influence they 
may exert on local government. I should also examine their employ- 
ment practices, and I should study the way in which existing income 
and land tax laws affect them. If it could be established that the 
only economic advantages accruing to the very large operations are 
either temporary or actually result from more efficient production, 
there should be no reason for concern. 

Census figures show little sign of a trend to too large farms in the 
United States. There is, it is true, a tendency for farms to grow 
larger, but most of this can be accounted for by the steady develop- 
ment of new machines which make it possible for one man to farm 
a half section where formerly a quarter section kept him busy, or a 
section where a half section used to be all he could handle. But there 
is at the same time a very clear trend in the other direction—a trend 
toward what may appear to be too small farms. According to the 
census, the number of farms of ten acres or less increased steadily 
from 1920 to 1945. This might be as great a cause for concern as 
the threat of very large farms, if these small units were actually the 
only source of income of their operators. Some of them may be, of 
course, and sometimes this may be an efficient size, but most such 
farms either serve primarily as sources of supplementary income, 
or as country residences. I mention the matter, not so much because 
some people are disturbed by the increase in small farms, but more 
as a warning against those per farm and per capita farm-income 
figures which include the returns to some 600,000 farms of less 
than ten acres and, therefore, give a considerable understatement 
of farm income. 

There is one other matter for concern which is linked with the 
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general question of appropriate farm size. It is quite correct to 
argue, as I have, that farms will tend to assume the most efficient 
size in response to freely determined market prices, if—and this 
is most important—the market prices accurately represent the pref- 
erences and the buying power of consumers and if they accurately 
reflect the production and costs of producers. When the federal 
or a state government intervenes in the market and, by means of 
price supports, acreage allotments, marketing quotas, agreements 
and orders, alters the market prices, farms will not tend toward the 
most efficient size. Market prices and costs are the signals by which 
farmers are informed of the nation’s requirements; when the signals 
are falsified by government agencies, each farm will tend not to the 
size which can most efficiently supply our national requirements, 
but to the size appropriate for fictitious requirements established 
by political action. Even more serious is the operation of production 
controls, which may sometimes seriously impede the movement of 
crops from high cost to low cost areas. 

The danger, then, is that price and production controls will pro- 
duce not farms of too large size, or too small size, but simply of the 
wrong size. 
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OUR DEMOCRACY — 
HOW CAN IT BE IMPROVED? 


To THE EDITOR: 


Albert Guérard reveals discrimi- 
nating insight when he discusses our 
democracy; but when he proposes 
how it can be improved, he expresses, 
it seems to me, a rather pedestrian 
attitude regarding political parties.* 
The aim of his proposals, he states, 
“is to reduce, and ultimately to elimi- 
nate, the influence of parties and pol- 
iticians.” 


Empirical evidence supports the 
theory that the governmental process 
consists largely of competition 
among interest groups to have their 
respective programs translated into 
public policy. The institutions of 
government, according to the theory, 
exist in order to provide levels of 
compromise in the group struggle. 
They record the terms of victory and 
of concession in the form of statutes, 
administrative orders, and court de- 
cisions. Accordingly, democracy 
may be defined as a method of find- 
ing solutions to the claims of various 
competing groups vying for recog- 
nition in the governmental process, 
provided always that the process is 
conducted with order and decency 
according to the values of democ- 
racy, e.g., freedom and equality. 

I review the above theory because 
I would be interested in Professor 
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Guérard’s rejoinder to the proposi- 
tion that political parties, like legis- 
lative assemblies and courts, provide 
beneficially an area of compromise 
in the group struggle. Since a party 
is an alliance of many interests, its 
program more nearly approximates 
a crude “common good” than does 
the particular program of any of its 
parts, and the nominee of the party 
is more acceptable to the many in- 
terests than is the candidate of a par- 
ticular group, even if, as Professor 
Guérard suggests, this candidate be 
selected by the group from outside 
its own membership. 

Neither parties nor legislative as- 
semblies operate perfectly, but it 
does not follow that either should be 
eliminated. Professor Guérard 
chides political scientists who, “rig- 
orously objective, virtually scorning 
Utopia, simply chronicle the epi- 
sodes” of the party battle. His criti- 
cism is only partially merited. A 
committee of the American Political 
Science Association, after working 
together for over two years, recom- 


* Albert Guérard, “Our Democracy— 
How Can It Be Improved?” The Pacific 
Spectator, VI (Autumn 1952), 386-98. 

+“Toward A More Responsible Two- 
Party System,” The American Political 
Science Review, XLIV (September 1950), 
Supplement. 
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mended that democracy could best 
be served, not by eliminating parties, 
but by making them stronger and 
more responsible. 

Nonpartisan politics, where it has 
been observed, is naked group poli- 
tics. Particular groups draft candi- 
dates and finance and conduct their 
campaigns. Public officials become 
the direct target of group pressures 
unrefined by party influences. This 
condition, Professor Guérard states 
approvingly, “is a closer approxima- 
tion to the political reality.” True. 
Indeed political “reality” would dis- 
pense altogether with such artificiali- 
ties as governmental institutions and 
permit groups entirely uninhibited to 
struggle for survival. 

Of course Professor Guérard does 
not propose that much reality. He 
does suggest a nonpartisan legisla- 
ture in which members openly rep- 
resent important interest groups. 
This, he states, would demand “not 
shifting precarious coalitions, but a 
government of national union . . .” 
It is difficult to see how “shifting 
precarious coalitions” can be avoided 
without a strong two party system. 
Even a legislature composed of spe- 
cial groups must make decisions, 
presumably by majority rule. How 
can a majority be mobilized except 
by acoalition of groups? And unless 
the coalition is stabilized into a 
strong party, how can it avoid “pre- 
carious shifting ?” 

We have had experience with non- 
partisanship in some of our states, 
particularly in the Deep South. 
There, for all practical purposes and 
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except for an occasional Presidential 
election, partisanship does not exist. 
Contests for office are settled in the 
democratic primaries. Candidates 
are drafted and their campaigns fi- 
nanced and conducted by personal 
followings or other special interest 
groups. 

I doubt if the character of public 
officials elected in Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, is so superior as to prove the 
merits of nonpartisanship. 


Democracy is not government by 
the people; rather, it demands that 
the governors be kept responsible to 
the governed. A question meriting 
examination if democracy is to be 
improved is, “How can the average 
man keep his governors more respon- 
sible?” 

The founding fathers feared a con- 
centration of power, so they distrib- 
uted it among the various institu- 
tions of government and between 
state and local authorities. Power is 
dispersed, but so is responsibility. 
Yet, responsibility to have meaning 
must be definite and fixed. It is im- 
possible to hold a President or a 
Senator or a Congressman individ- 
ually responsible for the conduct of 
government, because they all share in 
its conduct. 

The only instrumentality yet dis- 
covered, as far as I know, that 
bridges the gaps among our various 
governmental institutions is the po- 
litical party. 

The voter must be provided with 
fairly clear and simple alternatives. 
He may make a somewhat rational 
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choice between two strong parties 
competing in program, candidates, 
- and performance for his support. 
Deprived of party choices, however, 
he is forced to “vote for the man,” 
~ which means that he must select from 
among individual candidates for 
various national, state, and local offi- 
ces, executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial. Many of the candidates are 
merely names on the ballot; no com- 
bination of them is responsible either 
for governing or for opposition to 
the governors. As a result, the voter 
is overburdened, and there is danger 
that he will turn to the demigod to 
deliver him from frustration. 


What does Professor Guérard sug- 
gest as an alternative for professional 
politicians whom he proposes to 
eliminate? He cannot mean that “the 
people” should participate equally 
as amateur politicians, for he recog- 
nizes that “the people” is a myth. He 
recognizes also that people are not 
naturally equal in their possession of 
special skills. Political skill is a spe- 
cial skill. The task of discovering 
winning candidates and of determin- 
ing acceptable policy requires at least 
some professionalism and full atten- 
tion to business. 

A substitute for the politician is 
suggested by the proposal that spe- 
cial interest groups nominate public 
officials. If those officials are not to 
be called politicians then possibly a 
more accurate term would be “official 
lobbyists.” The distinction seems to 
be this: whereas the function of the 
lobbyist is to have a particular pro- 
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gram made into public policy, the 
function of the politician is to de- 
termine policy acceptable to several, 
and sometimes competing, interest 
groups. The skill of the former is 
that of the advocate; the skill of the 
latter is that of negotiation and of 
compromise. The lobbyist is respon- 
sible first to a particular group; the 
politician, to the more representative 
party (if he is a party politician) and 
to the electorate. 

Since it is doubtful that any one 
group has a monopoly of truth, I 
prefer the politician. 

Politicians are not necessarily bad. 
Jefferson and Lincoln were “good” 
politicians, and, in my opinion, the 
politicians who selected the Presi- 
dential nominees at the recent 1952 
conventions provided the voters with 
candidates qualified to become ex- 
cellent office-holding politicians. 


Professor Guérard rightly deplores 
the low moral and intellectual level 
upon which partisan campaigns are 
conducted. However, the character 
of a campaign, partisan or nonpar- 
tisan, is determined by the character 
of the voters as much as by that of 
the propagandists. So long as candi- 
dates must pitch the tone of their 
campaigns to the Gene Autry audi- 
ence, and so long as rational voters 
of either party are referred to deri- 
sively as “eggheads,” I fear that the 
irrational quality of campaign tactics 
will persist. 

—Dean R. CrEsAP 
1525 Bryant Street 
Palo Alto, California 
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High School, first in science, now in 
journalism and in an experimental 
program for gifted students. He has 
published educational articles in 
state and national journals, and 
verse in The Humanist and various 
anthologies. “The Giant Eye” is his 
first published fiction since under- 
graduate days. 

James S Houmes (“Modern In- 
donesian Prose: A Total Revolution” 
and translator of “The Crickets’) 
holds a fellowship from the American 
Friends Service Committee for carry- 
ing on work in Dutch and Indonesian 
literatures — translations, critical 
articles, and bibliographical work. 
Currently he is working with Karl 
Shapiro on the forthcoming Asian 
issue of Poetry Magazine. Recently 
Mr. Holmes compiled for the maga- 
zine Indonesié a check list of trans- 
lations in English, Dutch, French, 
German, and Spanish of seven lead- 
ing Indonesian writers. 

JOKE MOELJONO (“The Crick- 
ets”), one of the important poets and 
short-story writers of the Indonesian 
angkatan muda (younger genera- 
tion), has continued to do most of 
his writing in Dutch instead of turn- 
ing to bahasa Indonesia as others 
have done. Born in Java in 1925, Mr. 
Moeljono studied medicine at Ja- 
karta during the Japanese occupa- 
tion and has continued his studies in 
Amsterdam since then. His stories 
and poems have been published in 
a number of magazines in Indonesia, 
and a few poems in translation have 
appeared in France, Italy, and Paki- 
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stan. A book of poems in Indonesian 
is in preparation. 

JosepH G. LA PALoMBARA (“Is 
the Press Too Free?”) is now in 
Italy doing research on the postwar 
Italian labor movement under grants 
from the Social Science Research 
Council, the Fulbright Commission, 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 
With degrees in political science 
from the University of Illinois, Mr. 
La Palombara completed all his 
Ph.D. requirements except the dis- 
sertation at Princeton, where he 
finished out the last academic year 
as a member of the faculty. With 
three years of teaching experience 
at Oregon State College, he has pub- 
lished several articles, and a mono- 
graph which appeared under the 
auspices of the Oregon State College 
Press. 

RICHARD ARMOUR (“Back to Na- 
ture Writer”) has distinguished him- 
self in two careers — teaching and 
writing. Professor of English at 
Scripps College, he is the author of 
several books of biography, and his 
light verse appears regularly in such 
magazines as The Saturday Evening 
Post and The New Yorker. “Back to 
Nature Writer” is his fifth contribu- 
tion to The Pacific Spectator. 
RussELL Kirk (“The Politics of 
George Santayana’) is professor of 
the history of civilization at Michi- 
gan State College and author of Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, which was pub- 
lished last year by the University of 
Chicago Press. He spent the past 
academic year in Scotland, finishing 
a book on conservative thought since 
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Burke, which the Henry Regnery 
Company will bring out next year. 
_ Mr. Kirk is a frequent contributor 
to Yale Review, Queen’s Fortnightly, 
and numerous other publications on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

M. N. Roy (“The Crisis of Our 
Time’), once a close associate of 
Lenin, a member of the Presidium, 
and head of the Eastern Secretariat 
of the Communist International, has 
since devoted himself to the demo- 
cratic anti-Communist cause in India 
and other parts of Asia. Currently 
director of the Indian Renaissance 
Institute, he is the author of Revolu- 
tion and Counter-Revolution in 
China, The Russian Revolution, The 
Problem of Freedom, and many 
essays and articles concerning the 
great challenges of our time. His 
home is in Dehra Dun, near the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas. 

Epirs FrissBiE (“Jack-in-the- 
Box”), one-time graduate fellow in 
philosophy at the University of Cali- 
fornia and later at Bryn Mawr, 
writes verse which she describes as 
“both light and serious.” For a num- 
ber of years she wrote a column for 
the old Carmel Cymbal. Her first 
writing, she tells us, was enormously 
serious, and it was only at Carmel 
that “the nonsense poured through.” 
This is her third appearance in The 
Pacific Spectator. 

GEorGCE G. STREM (“Cultural Life 
in Satellite Hungary”) is an associ- 
ate professor of language arts at 
Chico State College, California. A 
native of Hungary and an American 
citizen, Mr. Strem has studied at the 
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universities of Budapest, Vienna, and 
Paris, as well as at the University of 
California, and is a graduate of the 
Ecole Speciale des Langues Orien- 
tales Vivantes of Paris. An experi- 
enced observer of international de- 
velopments, he is particularly fa- 
miliar with developments on Central 
Europe. He is the author of nu- 
merous articles in English, French, 
German, and other languages. 
WILLIAM SCHUYLER (“Back 
Again”) teaches English at the Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnical College 
at San Luis Obispo, where he finds 
time to do creative writing on the 
side. A graduate of the University 
of Washington, Mr. Schuyler earned 
his junior college teaching certificate 
at Stanford, and he is now a candi- 
date for the M.A. degree in English 
at the Stanford University Writing 
Center. 

WituraM O. Jones (“How Large 
Should a Farm Be?”’), associate pro- 
fessor and associate economist in the 
Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, has two major fields of 
interest—American agricultural pol- 
icy and the economics of tropical 
food production. He writes us that, 
although he is not himself a “farm 
boy,” he did spend many happy 
hours as a youngster on his uncle’s 
farm in eastern Nebraska, and now 
his two older boys are enjoying 
similar experiences on their grand- 
father’s place in the Salinas Valley. 
Mr. Jones has written numerous arti- 
cles for professional journals on 
California agriculture and on agri- 
cultural price policy. 
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‘[ FREE WORLD is speculating over policy changes in 
Soviet Russia. Are Malenkov and his colleagues sincere, or 
are they using peace moves as a shrewd tactic for doing us in? 
Clearly, the West must follow President Eisenhower’s advice in ac- 
cepting Soviet overtures at face value until there is sound reason for 
treating them otherwise. Too, the free nations must continue build- 
ing strength—until we have irrefutable evidence that the Commu- 
nists have committed themselves to genuine peace. 

The Pacific Spectator believes, however, that there are deeper 
cautions. Human freedom is the fundamental issue—freedom of 
person, freedoms of thought and communication, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear—for all people everywhere. The Pacific 
Spectator doubts that these freedoms can be achieved through war, 
however just the cause, but peace will not inevitably achieve them, 
either. 

Two decades ago we lived peaceably with the Soviet Union at 
atime when millions of Russians were being condemned to enslave- 
ment. During World War II we allied ourselves with one dictator 
in order to overcome another, and since then we have treated with 
minor totalitarians of differing stamp. At home, too, a number of 
our most honored citizens flirted with domestic totalitarians of the 
left, and more recently there have been influential Americans who, 
through fear of the left, have compromised with men using equally 
totalitarian methods of the extreme right. 

Such alliances may be expedient—possibly justifiable—in terms 
of politics and diplomacy, but they mislead us, dull our percep- 
tions, blind us to the fine, subtle human relationships of true free- 
dom and democracy. The Pacific Spectator takes pride in publishing 
two essays—one by Ralph Barton Perry, the other by Ake Sandler 
— which between them reveal the essential similarities of two totali- 
tarian extremes and expose the bedrock fundamentals of democracy 


as we know it. 
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Ratepw BARTON PERRY (“What 
Does It Mean to Be Free?”), pro- 
fessor emeritus of philosophy, since 
1946, at Harvard University, has 
achieved a distinguished career both 
in his special field and as an inter- 
preter of the American tradition of 
justice and civil rights. Decorated 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
1936, he has served as Gifford Lec- 
turer at the University of Glasgow 
and is the author of numerous books, 


including The Citizen Decides, which 
reflects his lifelong and continued 
interest in public affairs. Spectator 
readers will look forward to his forth- 
coming work, The Realms of Value, 
which is to appear next winter. 

ALFRED Kay (“‘The Murderous 
Mountain’”), a newspaperman on 
the staff of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, began as a police reporter at 
night while attending Columbia Uni- 
versity’s School of Geology by day. 
In 1950 he was recipient of a Reid 
Fellowship, which enabled him to de- 
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vote a year to travel in Asia. In the 
course of his career he has won 
three national awards, including the 
Headliners Award in 1948 for out- 
standing news reporting in the 
United States. This is his second 
contribution to The Pacific Spec- 
tator, “Is Chiang Ready to Fight?” 
having appeared in the Summer 1952 
issue. 

James R. CALDWELL (“ ‘For Daws 
to Peck At’”) is professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of California, 
where he teaches verse writing. A 


frequent contributor to scholarly 
journals, he is also the author of 
Pringle and Other Poems, and his 
verse has appeared in more journals 
and magazines than can be listed 
conveniently. Spectator readers will 
remember him for his short story 
“As of That Time,” which appeared 
in the Winter 1950 issue, and for the 
poem “American Activity” in the 
Summer 1952 issue. 

Axe SANDLER (“Stalin and Hit- 
ler”) was born in Sweden, but came 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN 


by Ralph Barton Perry 


| ee is now the blessed word; it has even eclipsed the 
word “democracy.” In the recent campaign all candidates for 
election to office were champions of freedom. On November 11 
Governor Stevenson and President-elect Eisenhower spoke for the 
“Crusade for Freedom.” In his Inaugural Address President Eisen- 
hower said, “We are called as a people to give testimony in the 
sight of the world to our faith that the future shall belong to the 
free.” Even our opponents in the cold war avow their support of 
freedom in the world at large. 

This vogue of the word “‘freeedom” is, no doubt, due, as is often 
the case with blessed words, to its ambiguity. It covers a multitude of 
intellectual sins, that is, vaguenesses and confusions. The name of 
“free world” is given to a group of nations, states, and peoples which 
includes not only England, France, and the United States, but Brazil, 
Argentina, Portugal, Turkey; and, in its broadest extension, mem- 
bership is open to Spain and Yugoslavia. Verily in its house are 
many mansions! As applied to colonies and dependencies the term 
“freedom” is used to mean freedom from alien rule, regardless of 
the form of domestic rule; at the same time it embraces certain 
nineteenth-century imperialisms which deny, or reluctantly con- 
cede, self-determination to the dependencies and colonies which are 
aligned against them in the same name of freedom. 

In America, at the present time, there are two fundamental free- 
doms for which we are concerned—one is freedom from the possible 
rule of Moscow, which we think of as a menace to our independence; 
the other is that freedom of the individual which is lacking in Soviet 
Russia, which is lacking in many of our allies, and which might still 
be destroyed in the United States even if the threat of alien domina- 
tion were removed. Indeed, we are now undergoing the painful 
experience of having our internal freedom threatened by a collec- 
tive fear of the loss of our external freedom. 

It will be agreed, I think, that although freedom is scarcely a 
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novel idea it is worth while to take still another look at it, in the 
hope of at least agreeing on what we propose to mean by it as 


of 1953. 


II 


I propose to begin with a basic definition: to the effect, namely, 
that freedom means effective choice. Man is free, in other words, 
in proportion as he does or thinks what he chooses. 

This definition means that we reject at the outset that negative 
freedom which consists in the mere absence of restraints or obstacles. 
There is a freedom from, but this has meaning only when it is asso- 
ciated with a freedom to and a freedom for. We speak of being 
“as free as a bird.” But how free is a bird? This depends not only 
on his being uncaged, but on his being able to fly. To destroy his 
freedom it is only necessary to clip his wings. Similarly, the open- 
ing of prison doors does not make a man free unless he chooses to 
walk, and has the necessary leg power; unless he has somewhere 
to go and is able to get there. 

For our present purpose of understanding freedom as a social 
creed it is not necessary to inquire whether, in the last analysis, 
choice itself is free: it is sufficient to start from choice as an indis- 
putable fact of human life. Men do perform an operation called 
choosing, and they do execute their choices. To accept this fact it 
is not even necessary to decide how large a part choosing plays in 
social life, or how far men are able, amid their natural and social 
environment, actually to achieve what they choose to achieve. It is 
sufficient to recognize that choice is present in some degree, that 
people do sometimes make choices, and that human deeds and 
products do sometimes occur because they are chosen. Men are 
not, in this sense, absolutely free or absolutely unfree, but are more 
or less free. Freedom as an ideal, or standard, or creed, refers to 
the enlargement of this freedom. 
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The familiarity of the terms employed in this definition must not 
be allowed to obscure their far-reaching implications. 

Thus, it is this capacity for effective choice that gives man that 
dignity of which we are accustomed to speak. Nature or the Creator 
has arranged this world so that many things are left to choice; and 
it is here that man comes in. It is this which raises him above the 
brute to perilous heights from which he can fall below the brute. 
It is choice which gives to human life its tragic sublimity. It is 
choice that imposes on human life what is perhaps its greatest 
burden: for it is very hard to choose. It is because he has the ca- 
pacity for choice that man is a moral being. And when freedom 
is defined as choice it becomes a central idea not only in the per- 
sonal life, but in public affairs, in man’s higher culture, and in his 
progress and destiny. 

Choosing is not a simple or easy thing at either end, either in 
the making of it, or in its execution. Choosing is not to be confused 
with desiring: it is a selecting from among alternatives. Where 
there are no alternatives, there is no freedom. 


Where to elect there is but one, 
°Tis Hobson’s choice, take that or none. 


Except for the hypothetical case of Hobson, choice involves an 
either-or, represented to the agent in advance of action, and it there- 
fore requires a mind which has ideas. The alternatives, furthermore, 
must be practical possibilities, that is, they must take account of 
the relations of cause and effect in the natural and social environ- 
ment. And choice involves a weighing of alternatives, or a “‘reason,” 
as we say, for taking one rather than another. This is the sense in 
which man, despite all that has been said to the contrary, is a ra- 
tional animal. Not that his reasons are always good or true reasons, 
but that man as a deliberately choosing animal is obliged to find 
reasons, to have reasons, and to offer reasons, for what he does. 
This implies that whatever affects his reasons affects his conduct. 
Finally, choosing implies decision—not only thinking, but reaching 
conclusions. The man who chooses not only weighs alternatives, but 
adopts one to the exclusion of the other. Doubt, vacillation, and 
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suspense do not constitute choice. To balance is not sufficient: the 
scales must be tipped. Bertrand Russell has said of a recent book 
of his own: 


The net result is to substitute articulate hesitation for inarticulate certainty. 
Whether this result has any value is a question that I shall not consider.* 


Hesitation, no matter how articulate, is not choice, and Mr. Russell 
may well hesitate to claim that it has any value even in the privileged 
business of philosophy unless it is followed by decision or arrives 
at conclusions. 


Ill 


Whatever prevents or reduces effective choice negates freedom. 
The enemies of freedom are more numerous than is commonly 
believed, and arise from causes that are often ignored, or are sup- 
posed to have nothing to do with freedom. 

Americans, because they won their national independence by 
disputing and overthrowing the authority of their British rulers, 
have been, and are still, disposed to think of government as the 
chief enemy of freedom. How does a government deprive its people 
of freedom? Not, except on rare occasions, by a force directly 
applied to their bodies, but by an extreme narrowing of their range 
of choice. Its control is by threat. Government says, in effect, “You 
do this, or else,” or “If you do this, you will suffer such and such 
a penalty.” There is still a choice, but, as we say, it is “a hard 
choice” —a choice between obedience and some more painful alter- 
native, such as fine, imprisonment, or execution. One chooses obe- 
dience, but only because the alternative is so much worse as to be 
sntolerable. It is like the bandit’s “Your money or your life.” We 
say that the victim “has no choice,” but this is because death is 
so feared that any alternative is to be preferred. 

That government may be, and has been, one of the chief enemies 
of freedom, scarcely needs to be said. The history of domestic 
tyrannies and of foreign imperialisms constitutes one of the black- 
est pages in human history. I do not want to be thought to belittle 


* Inquiry into Meaning and T. ruth (1940), p. 10. 
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it. It is this enemy of freedom which has created the deep-seated 
distrust of government and the irresistible demands for personal, 
local, and national independence. 

But the power of government is by no means the only, nor the 
commonest, cause by which choice is narrowly restricted. A man 
may be “held up” by private individuals—bandits, gunmen—as 
well as by police or armies. He may be coerced by public opinion 
or by demagogues, speaking in the name of public opinion. There 
are also natural enemies of freedom. If a man is incapacitated by 
congenital weakness, by sickness, or by injuries, many physical 
possibilities are removed. If a man loses his arms, or his legs, or 
his eyes, through wounds in battle, he has few, if any, chances of 
earning a living. In other words, bodily health, limbs, and organs 
are conditions of freedom, and whatever society does to ensure them 
is a service to freedom. 

When men occupy an area of the earth’s surface which is barren 
or lacking in natural resources, their type of economy is forced upon 
them. There may be only one, or very few, things they can do to 
preserve life. In other words, abundance of natural resources is a 
condition of freedom, and whatever society does to ensure it, or to 
compensate for its absence, by the irrigation or enrichment of the 
soil or by the development of technical arts, is a service to freedom. 
“Beggars are not choosers.” Welfare creates freedom; and where 
this is achieved by the control of government, freedom is on both 
sides of the argument. 

Closely connected with the natural restrictions on freedom are 
those which flow from the economic system. In a comparatively 
undeveloped agrarian economy the peasant has no choice but to 
continue from season to season to till the soil; and in an unregu- 
lated industrial economy, in which labor is immobilized, the worker 
has no choice but to follow the occupation of his parents. In both 
cases men are held down to the level of bare subsistence and have 
no margin by which to embark on new forms of livelihood, which 
might be more to their liking, or provide an opportunity of improv- 
ing their condition. The peasant and the industrial worker have 
found themselves in the past, and still to a very large extent find 
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themselves in the present, imprisoned by necessity—in a condition 
that differs little from that of slave labor. They have the minimum 
of what the economists call “bargaining power.” 

It is to be noted that the American emphasis on political enemies 
of freedom reflects the fact that on the whole Americans have enjoyed 
the benefits of a vast and rich natural domain and of an economy 
which offered opportunity to the rising man. For effective choice 
they have needed, or have seemed to need, only that government 
should keep its hands off. The natural and economic enemies of 
freedom have seemed to be removed by the grace of a God by whom 
America was designed to be a “land of freedom.” As, however, 
this fortunate or God-given opportunity has narrowed, even Ameri- 
cans have come to believe that if natural and economic freedom is 
to be enjoyed, something has to be done about it—even though it 
requires a more restrictive control by government. 

As for the rest of mankind, and especially the masses of men 
in Asia and Africa who suffer from poverty, malnutrition, and dis- 
ease, it is scarcely to be expected that when they think of freedom, 
if they are free to think of it at all, they will look to freedom of 
speech or of the ballot for their emancipation. 

The remaining enemies of freedom have to do with freedom of 
the mind. If freedom consists in doing what one chooses the fac- 
ulties of choice must exist and must be developed. Here the enemies 
of freedom are those lower forms of mentality in which a man most 
closely resembles a brute: reflex action, instinct, habit, fear, and 
combativeness. Whatever decerebrates man and deprives him of 
the higher control of ideas enslaves him. 

If men are to choose, there must be alternatives from which to 
choose, and if they are to choose from among them, they must know 
them. One cannot choose what one has never heard of. Hence, ig- 
norance restricts freedom, education creates it. The first step in 
the emancipation of those who are the victims of circumstance is 
to learn that there are other possibilities. One of the major causes 
of the revolutionary temper of the present age is the development 
of literacy and the spread of education. The news of better things 


has got around. 
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But education of the sort which may be called “controlled in- 
doctrination” is an enemy of freedom. The power of church, state, 
school, or public opinion, or of a monopoly of the instruments of 
communication, may be so used as to impoverish and imprison the 
mind. One idea insinuated into the mind may take possession of it 
and exercise a hypnotic spell. Two or more ideas are better, but if 
these are methodically selected to suit the purpose of an authority, 
they still deny freedom. Whoever determines what alternatives shall 
be made known to a man controls what that man shall choose from. 
He is deprived of freedom in proportion as he is denied access to 
any ideas, or is confined to any range of ideas short of the totality 
of relevant possibilities. 

The multiplication of the instruments of mass communication 
creates a serious threat to freedom. It produces what is called the 
“mass mind”—the slogans, the clichés, the smear words and blurbs 
that pass from mind to mind by contagion, and are repeated and 
multiplied without ever being submitted to critical examination, 
that is, to intellectual discrimination and the light of evidence. The 
mind which is so formed does not choose its beliefs, but is merely 
a receptacle and a channel. This is the most modern deprivation 
of freedom, resulting as it does from the most advanced forms of 
technology. 


IV 


So far freedom has been considered as a privilege of the indi- 
vidual man, enabling him to choose effectively from a range of al- 
ternatives. Freedom in this sense is “a good thing.” It is “good” 
in the broad sense of the term, that there should be an accord between 
what a man wants, needs, and hopes for, and what he has and is able 
to do. But when the term good as applied to freedom is given a 
moral intonation it means something more—much more. An indi- 
vidual’s freedom as so far defined may sometimes be said to be a 
“bad thing” as well as a “good thing.” And when we say this what 
do we mean? The answer, I think, is clear: we mean that his free- 
dom interferes with the freedom of others. 

The situation which generates morality is conflict. The morality 
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of freedom begins at the point where one individual’s enjoyment 
of his own freedom is limited by a regard for another individual’s 
enjoyment of his freedom. The moral solution, in so far as there 
is a moral solution, lies in a harmony of freedoms, in which the 
freedom of each, instead of being enjoyed at the expense of the 
freedom of others, leaves the freedom of others unimpaired—or, 
better still, positively enhances it. 

Thus, moral freedom is not a single freedom but a system of 
freedoms, in which each freedom is bounded by other freedoms. 
It is then a part of freedom that a man should not only do as he 
chooses within bounds, but keep within bounds. To do this he has 
to recognize not only what is on his side of the bounds, but also 
what is on the other side. His love of freedom will be a love of the 
other’s freedom—of all freedoms, and of the community within 
which they are enabled to coexist. 

It is only when this point is reached that it is proper to speak 
of a “right” to freedom, as distinguished from a “taking” of liber- 
ties; or of justified freedom as distinguished from that unlicensed 
freedom which, by a curious inversion of meaning, men call “li- 
cense.” This is the point which gives meaning to the statement 
that there are no rights without duties, and to the statement that 
there are no rights which are not just rights. It is because of this 
otherness of rights that moral freedom implies tolerance. The funda- 
mental maxim of morality is “live and let live,” or, in terms of 
freedom as here defined, “choose and let choose.” The fuller mean- 
ing of moral freedom goes beyond tolerance to co-operation. Its 
higher maxim is “live and help others to live,” or “choose and help 
others to choose,” or “seek to create and maintain a community in 
which all can choose.” 

We must not slip into the error of supposing that freedom for 
all coincides with the maximum freedom of each. It may or may 
not, depending on what an individual desires to do with his free- 
dom. If a man chooses personal ascendancy over others, if he 
chooses to dominate or exploit, to employ slaves, or to be a privi- 
leged superior dwelling among unprivileged inferiors, if he prefers 
violence, despite its risks, to orderly and peaceful security, the 
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social system which provides for the freedom of all will not agree 
with his maximum freedom separately considered. A society based 
on the principle of the freedom of all would, on the other hand, 
eminently suit a man who chose friendly and co-operative relations 
with his fellows. He would feel his personal freedom to be en- 
larged—it would be precisely the sort of life that he, if it were left 
to him to choose, would choose to live. In short, men being what 
they are, of mixed dispositions, the principle of freedom for all 
will align itself with the freedom of some, while it restricts, even 
severely restricts, the freedom of others. 


Vv 


Moral freedom places restrictions on the freedom of individuals, 
since the freedom of each must be subordinated to the freedom of 
all. The maximum of such total freedom is achieved when all assent 
to the restrictions, when, in other words, the restrictions are self- 
imposed. Control ceases to be external and merely coercive when 
men choose their controls, and submit to them voluntarily because 
they see and accept their reason. In the language of the so-called 
“compact theory,” it is said that men agree among themselves to 
surrender a part of their individual freedoms to an authority of 
their own making, and agree to obey it. Here lies the moral ground 
of social institutions, and it is this which gives a moral and rational 
meaning to political democracy. 

We hear much today and in America, of what we call “‘freedom 
of thought and communication.” If freedom means effective choice, 
this is the basic freedom—freedom’s central stronghold, whose sur- 
render would imply the loss of all freedoms. A man has a right to 
freedom of thought because in so far as he is a man he desires to 
think, and is justified in so doing provided that he does not deny 
this freedom to others. It is freedom of thought that discovers and 
multiplies ideas from which to choose. It is freedom to communi- 
cate that disseminates this range of choice throughout society. And 


with the right to think for oneself goes the right to know the thoughts 
of others. 
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Freedom of thought and communication concerns us deeply in 
our institutions of higher education. Our concern with it is three- 
fold: to enjoy it, to concede it to others, and to teach it by word and 
example. It is surprising how many who consider themselves good 
Americans, after three centuries during which this creed has been 
proclaimed, embodied in our state and federal constitutions, and 
consecrated in our tradition, still do not understand what the prin- 
ciple means. They still tend to lapse into the primitive view that it 
means freedom to think and communicate true or safe opinions. 
That is a very natural, too natural, view to take. It is natural that 
those who feel sure that they have the truth should desire to propa- 
gate it, and so save others from error. This is the view which was 
taken by the Spanish Inquisition and has been taken by every inqui- 
sition since—in entire good faith. 

But we as Americans should know better. We know, or should 
know, that this freedom is not a freedom to think certain specified 
thoughts, but a freedom to think, to think for oneself, to do one’s 
own thinking, and to think out loud. We know, or should know, that 
this freedom has to do not with the propagation of accepted truths 
but with reaching the truth. In certain areas—in science, for ex- 
_ ample—we know well that truth is achieved not by the spread of 
ready-made opinions, even those held to be true by authorities and 
experts, but by free access to the evidence by which ideas are proved. 
Even in religion we understand that a creed which is imposed by 
fear and imitation is not a sincere and saving faith but only an out- 
ward, and more or less hypocritical, conformity. The essence of 
the matter is the inner conviction arrived at by the independent 
mind. 

Extend these same ideas to political and social creeds. Here, too, 
the only way to obtain the truth is to allow people access to the evi- 
dence by which such creeds are proved; and the only way to secure 
a sincere and saving political or social faith is to persuade men to 
accept it, rather than to frighten them or bribe them into accepting 
it. It is an essential part of democracy, for example, that it should 
be believed in, and not be a mere protective coloration or sullen 
acquiescence. Our idea is that democratic institutions should be 
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voluntarily assented to by those who live under them—consented to 
because of the conclusion that, all things considered and in the light 
of alternatives, democratic institutions are the best. 

The stumbling block is the question whether freedom of thought 
and communication should be granted to those who proclaim the 
contrary creed: that is, to those who, if they carried their creed into 
effect, would destroy freedom of thought and communication. But 
even here the principle is clear. We want this creed of freedom to 
prevail on its merits: our goal is a system of freedom freely arrived 
at. We don’t want to coerce the theoretical opponents of freedom— 
we want to persuade them, as well as those who haven’t yet made 
up their minds. What a strange society it would be if the partisans 
of freedom believed in it only because they were not free to believe 
otherwise! How could we be said to have chosen the way of freedom 
if we had never heard of any other way, or through suppressing its 
advocates, had never felt the force of antifreedom? To choose is 
to weigh the pro’s and con’s, which is impossible for any mind which 
is aware only of the pro’s or only of the con’s. 

There are two limits to this freedom to think and communicate 
the creed of antifreedom. The first is the law. The law which regu- 
lates freedom has, like any law, to be obeyed until it is changed. 
There is a freedom to argue for a change of the law, but there is 
no freedom to break it. 

The second limit is the principle of “clear and present danger” 
advocated by Justices Holmes and Brandeis. There is a point at 
which thought and communication may become an incitement to 
violence, or at which they verge on lawlessness. This point will vary 
with the times and the circumstances, and can be defined only by 
judicial decisions which take account of these times and circum- 
stances. This principle of freedom requires that the danger shall 
indeed be “clear” and “present.’’ In other words, the creed of 
freedom requires that all creeds, including itself, shall be debatable 
up to the last moment when in defense of the legal order the legal 
authorities assume responsibility. Nor must it be forgotten that this 
principle applies equally to those who in the name of the system of 
freedom advocate its suppression. There may be a “clear and pres- 
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ent danger” that the friends of freedom may themselves incite to 
the violation of the law which protects the right to freedom. It may 
sometimes be the case that this danger is the clearest and most pres- 
ent of all. 


VI 


The several human societies into which mankind is divided have 
discovered that if the freedom of each nation is unrestricted the 
nations of the earth impoverish or destroy one another. Agreeing 
on the need of a remedy, they have agreed to surrender some frac- 
tion of their sovereignty in return for the gains of peace and co- 
operation. They turn from a selfish and irresponsible freedom of 
each to a moral freedom of all. 

The most ambitious of all human enterprises is as yet a project, 
only imperfectly realized, if realized at all. But whether it succeeds 
or fails, its design reveals the meaning of moral freedom on the 
grand scale, and confirms the conclusions which we have already 
reached in its narrower applications. 

The purpose of a world political organization, by whatever name 
it is known, and whatever its range of jurisdiction, is to give to its 
_ participants the maximum of freedom in their several national poli- 
cies that is consistent with a like freedom for all. When freedom 
is taken to mean effective choice, a world organization will be chosen 
by its national participants as a measure which maximizes their 
choice. The enemies of freedom on the world-wide scale will be 
the same enemies that we have already enumerated. 

A world government, like any government, could be tyrannical, 
and induce political revolution by its participating nations. It is 
entirely conceivable that a world government through its abuse of 
power should be no longer an ideal, hopefully pursued, but an evil 
that would give meaning again to the maxim, “The less government 
the better.” The central control of a world government would be 
excessive when it interfered with national freedoms to a degree 
which would not be required by the principle of a universality, and 
when it unduly defeated the right of each individual nation to de- 
velop its culture in accordance with its own genius. 
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An ideal world polity, like an ideal national polity, would not 
agree with the self-interest of each nation separately considered. 
The degree to which such agreement would exist would depend on 
the character of the national self-interest. A nation which aspired 
to the domination and exploitation of weaker nations, or a mili- 
taristic nation which preferred aggression and conquest to peaceful 
settlement, would be out of line with the policy of a world order and 
would find its freedom restricted accordingly; whereas a nation 
which chose the peaceful arts, neighborly relations, multilateral 
trade, and association with equals would find its self-interest en- 
hanced. 

There is much confusion on this point. The requirements of 
morality as a limitation imposed on national self-interest are likely 
to be slipped in so as to escape attention. Thus, that enlightened 
political thinker, George Kennan, has written that what we need is 


the modesty to admit that our national interest is all that we are really capable 
of knowing and understanding—and the courage to recognize that if our 
purposes and undertakings here at home are decent ones, unsullied by arro- 
gance or hostility toward other people or delusions of superiority, then the 


pursuit of our national interest can never fail to be conducive to a better 
world.* 


The important part of this statement is what follows the word 
“if”—if our purposes are decent, free from arrogance or hostility, 
then our national interest is in line with the good of all. Otherwise 
not—but this the writer omits to say. 

The restriction of one nation’s freedom by that of another nation 
is analogous to the restriction of a private individual’s freedom by 
that of another private individual. As the government of the nation 
state protects the individual from private infringements of liberty, 
so a world government protects nations from international infringe- 
ments of liberty, and is compensated for its loss of sovereignty by 
its gain of security. 

But, as we have seen, there are many enemies of freedom besides 
excessive government, and the insecurity from which men are saved 


* Quoted from American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (University of Chicago Press, 1951). 
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by government. Of the famous Four Freedoms—freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want, and freedom from fear— 
only the last is concerned with a freedom from or under government. 
It is to be noted that the Charter of the United Nations recognizes 
and provides for many freedoms other than political freedoms. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the Economic and Social Council, 
UNESCO, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and the various commissions dealing with human rights, with 
the press, with labor relations, with public health, with trade, and 
with aid to backward countries and with relief and rehabilitation, 
are mere adjuncts and trimmings of the United Nations. Whatever 
the degree of their success they expressly recognize that a free world 
is a world in which human societies are enabled to choose for them- 
selves through being relieved not only of oppression and insecurity 
but of poverty, disease, ignorance, or manipulated propaganda. 

From the time when, after the first World War, men began to 
discuss the necessity of world organization, they talked of an appor- 
tionment of the earth’s natural resources, and of “technical ad- 
visers” in order that each society might be enabled to provide itself 
with food and other necessities and at the same time produce an 
_ exportable surplus to exchange for the import of what it could not 
itself produce. They spoke of a “global economy” which would not 
only promote world trade, but would deliver peoples of the “back- 
ward” regions from exploitation by monopolistic landowners or 
industrialists, and from the predatory imperialisms which used a 
one-sided bargaining power to enslave those of mankind having no 
margin above bare subsistence. Everywhere we hear of raising the 
standard of living throughout the world, and of the desire that men’s 
choice of their social institutions should not be forced by helpless- 
ness or misery—that is, be, in fact, no choice at all. 

The United Nations, and the sentiment and opinion behind it, 
has undertaken a campaign against illiteracy and ignorance, rec- 
ognizing that a man’s freedom can be no wider than his knowledge, 
and that if he is to enjoy the maximum of freedom, he must be ac- 
quainted with the legacy of the past and with the cultural achieve- 
ments of mankind in all parts of the world. 
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It is recognized that if men are to be free their minds must be 
free—not only stored and open, but autonomous. A mind is not 
free unless it thinks, and does its own thinking. And here a com- 
paratively new and most ominous threat to freedom appears on a 
world-wide scale. The new techniques of mass communication 
are not confined to countries or continents, but reach around the 
earth. The same instruments to which people fondly look for inter- 
national education can be used for international maleducation. 
There can be international as well as national demagogues, clichés, 
and slogans, which take the place of thinking, and can be spread 
by press and radio to the ears and eyes of all mankind. Hence 
the justifiable concern at the present time that international propa- 
ganda shall be veracious—that it shall carry information first of all, 
and that in so far as it communicates beliefs and ideals it shall 
appeal to reason rather than merely to emotion, or shall free men’s 
minds by exposing them to both sides of the argument, rather than 
close them by the reiteration of only one. 


Vil 


The present widespread passion for peace does not rest merely 
on the fear of wounds and death, or repugnance to the dreary and 
wasteful routine of military service, but on the realization that war 
serves all the enemies of freedom. It imposes the will of one nation 
on that of others. It requires that each contestant shall concentrate 
power in an authoritarian military hierarchy, and under modern 
conditions requires that the entire population shall be mobilized, 
and that all their diverse interests and activities shall be subordi- 
nated to military ends. War wastes the earth’s limited natural re- 
sources and defeats the hope of world-wide abundance. It requires 
that the economic belt shall be tightened, and retards the develop- 
ment of trade and of a higher standard of living. It interrupts the 
education of youth. It harshly restricts the freedom of the mind, 
contracts the civil liberties, or suspends them altogether, lest they 
prevent the unanimity demanded for supreme and united effort. It 
reduces all ideas to that most primitive and rudimentary of all clas- 
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sifications—friend and enemy. It submerges discrimination, imagi- 
nation, disinterested inquiry, rigorous regard for observed facts and 
logical implications, under a flood of emotion—two emotions in 
particular, the most enslaving of all emotions, fear and combative- 
ness. Through emphasizing and even glorifying conflict it violates 
the basic principle of moral freedom, which is agreement reached 
through a will to agree and through the interchange of ideas. Even 
when it is waged in the name of freedom its immediate effect is to 
destroy much of the freedom already painfully won, or postpone 
its enlargement. 


VUl 


The distinction between the freedom of nations within the frame- 
work of international organization and individual freedom within 
the framework of the nation state is a provisional distinction. It 
must not be allowed to obscure the fact that there is only one seat 
of freedom, which is the choosing person. 

It is sometimes supposed that a free world can be composed of 
nations which deny freedom to their own people. But not if freedom 
consists in effective choice. Nations do not choose. That entertain- 
ment and weighing of alternative possibilities, that inference from 
premises and conclusions, that calculation of means and ends, that 
decision in the light of evidence, that liberation from harsh neces- 
sity which generates speculation and the creative activities—all of 
these events, which condition and constitute choice—occur only 
within the mind of an individual person. This undeniable fact re- 
quires us to correct those careless habits of speech by which we 
separate international from domestic freedom and suppose that the 
first can exist without the second. 

When by international organization a nation is protected against 
oppression by other nations, it may be said asa whole to be free from 
such oppression, in a merely negative sense. But what individuals 
then enjoy freedom in the fuller meaning of effective choice? Per- 
haps no individual, except the dictator, or the member of a Gestapo 
or ruling circle. But this, surely, is a small gain for freedom! In- 
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deed, it may be a loss and not a gain, for it may mean that tyranny 
is free abroad only to rule the more harshly at home. 

The other alternative is that the members of the nation shall 
as individuals assent to the international organization and shall 
through such organization enjoy a greater choice in their own per- 
sonal lives. Rights attach not to nations in their corporate capacity 
or to rulers as privileged individuals, but to members of society 
in their individual capacity. Hence, it is false to suppose that a 
world organization founded on the principles of democracy can be 
indifferent to the democratic or antidemocratic ideologies of its 
member nations. There can be no democracy on any scale, national 
or international, unless it reaches down to the democratic man. 

Hence, it is a sound instinct which has led the United Nations to 
break through its national members to the members’ members, and 
has led the proponents of democratic world organization to appeal 
beyond governments to their people. Our Federal Constitution opens 
with the words, “We, the people.” We can take pride that, in imi- 
tation of that Constitution, and at our instigation, the Preamble of 
the Charter opens with the words, “We, the people of the United 
Nations.” 

I have not attached personal names to the enemies of freedom— 
I am leaving this to the reader—nor have I discussed specific meas- 
ures by which freedom can be protected against its enemies. But I 
do not apologize for having examined the principle and theory of 
the matter. It is a bad thing that there should be forces abroad and 
at home which threaten freedom. It is worse that there should be 
persons—so many in number, and so highly placed—who do not 
see the point; and who fail to recognize the crucial importance of 
freedom for raising human life to its highest level—to what we like 
to think of as the American level. Indeed, the time may come when 
we, who are historically dedicated to freedom, will have to have its 
flame relighted for us by other peoples. I suggest that the first act 
of freedom shall be the act of understanding freedom. 

To understand freedom is to see its difficulties. The way of free- 
dom is the hard way. There are two easy ways, two paths of least 
resistance which have been commonly followed in human history, 
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past and present. One of these is the way of intolerance, censorship, 
dictatorship, intimidation, conformity; the second is the way of dis- 
order, conflict, chaos, destruction. The third, the hard way, is so to 
organize freedom that it shall be consistent with peace and unity. 

When we call this the American way we do not mean that we 
follow it faithfully. Our pride is not in our achievement, but in our 
high purpose, our admission of failure, and our determination to 
fight a good fight, with our brains as well as with our hands and 
our wills. 


Democracy does not confer the most skilful kind of 
government upon the people, but it produces that which the 
most skilful governments are frequently unable to awaken, 
namely, an all-pervading and restless activity, a super- 
abundant force, and an energy which is inseparable from 
it, and which may, under favorable circumstances, beget 
the most amazing results. These are the true advantages 
of democracy. 


—Der TocQuEVILLE 
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by Alfred Kay 


py THE far western end of the Himalayas there is a mountain 

that reaches into the sky like a great tongue of blue flame. The 
natives who first took note of its ice cliffs and avalanches named 
the peak Nanga Parbat—the Naked Mountain. They knew that on 
this 26,620-foot tower there could be no life, no warmth, and little 
chance of survival. The natives were right, for through the centuries 
Nanga Parbat has earned a gaudy subtitle. “The most murderous 
mountain in the world” is what a historian has called it, and the 
statistics agree. 

Since 1895 only five expeditions have tried to reach its summit. 
None made it, but twenty-nine persons violently lost their lives in 
the process. Among them was the greatest mountaineer of his gen- 
eration, who came from London overoptimistic and underequipped, 
and who was never seen again. There were sixteen members of one 
party whose bodies were found with watches stopped at a little after 
midnight, showing that all had died together in a few thundering 
seconds. And there was the climber who got off the mountain in 
safety, but who fell to his death a few weeks later from the top of an 
Egyptian pyramid, just as though the peak were that time late, yet 
still reaching and still thorough. 

But even without the casualty toll—almost as great as on all 
other Himalayan peaks put together—Nanga Parbat would be 
impressive. It is the greatest mountain face in the world, actually 
a world in itself, carrying its own weather and daily changing its 
contours under the prone weight of moving rock and ice. 

While the other Himalayan giants rise from high and rarified 
plateaus or are merely the culmination of foothills and lesser peaks, 
Nanga Parbat stands alone. It stands in an area of temperate 
meadows and forests only 3,000 feet above the sea. This means 
that the mountain rises abruptly four and a half miles into the 
air—a four-and-a-half-mile frozen wall which has splintered into 
cliffs that drop away 15,000 unbroken feet. 
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Those who have been there have described the scene in different 
languages; yet the words tell of a common memory. They tell of 
the sounds on the mountain, of ice opening into crevasses and of 
snow and rock in avalanche. Above all, they tell of ridges which 
go up and up in a vertical line until they are lost in blowing 
mist. 

A. F. Mummery, the great British climber, knew these sounds 
and sights, for he was the first to climb on the mountain, and he 
was the first to die there. 

Whenever two or more prize-fight fans get together in the dim 
bars around Madison Square Garden or in the locker rooms of 
athletic clubs, the talk becomes loud and partisan. Each fan has 
his favorite champion or near-champion who, obviously, could 
beat anyone else with one hand tied behind his back. Those who 
follow the high places and the men who climb in them are slightly 
more muted but no less prejudiced. They are willing to explain to 
anybody who will listen why Mallory of Everest was the greatest 
climber of all times. Or maybe Whymper of the Matterhorn, or 
Bauer of Kanchenjunga. It is an unending and inconclusive argu- 
ment, as each climber worked under different conditions and with 
_ varying techniques and equipment. But high on any list and at the 
top of many is Mummery—A. F. Mummery of the Alps, of the 
Caucasus, and of Nanga Parbat. 

The uninitiated who might come upon a contemporary photo- 
graph of Mummery would be surprised; it would show a frail man 
with glasses who looked as though he would be more at ease in a 
Fragonard foreground. Actually, Mummery was a conventional 
British businessman during part of the year, but in certain months 
he left for the Alps and left his other self behind. It then became 
obvious that his body, thin and ineffective looking, had never been 
wired for nerves. 

Whereas other climbers of the late 1800’s were out to make 
records by trying for the higher Alpine summits, Mummery spent 
most of his time on the needles of rock that stand in the shadow of 
Mont Blanc. At this period these were unclimbed and ““impos- 
sible”; so Mummery worked out an entirely new technique, and 
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it took him to the top. This technique is today used in part by every 
climber, whether he is in Yosemite, the Grand Tetons of Wyoming, 
or just on the rocks across the street. Mummery’s first and last 
mistake, however, was his attempt on Nanga Parbat. He simply 
died of naiveté. 

The Naked Mountain did not have the reputation of a killer 
when Mummery tried to conquer it back in 1895. This was only 
because the mountain had not yet met man, and when it did the odds 
were all against the climber. This is still true today, true in an era 
of oxygen masks, detailed maps, and large expeditions; but when 
Mummery made his attempt he climbed without precedents or care- 
ful reconnaissance, and with vague plans that underestimated the 
power of the Himalayas to a fantastic degree. His basic training 
came from the Alps, where the mountaineer was usually in sight 
of shelter and help and where ascents were followed with telescopes 
from the balconies of inns below. Given time, his inventive mind 
would have worked out a more careful approach for the peaks so 
far afield, but Mummery was not given time. 

If the organization of present-day expeditions to the great high 
places of the Himalayas and the Karakorams are compared with 
the vagueness of Mummery, the inevitable and violent death of the 
latter is easily explained. 

Today a Himalayan expedition means the expending of large 
sums of money and large sums of time, and the logistics is as com- 
plex as that if an army moving into battle. Months are spent testing 
and purchasing equipment; climbers are chosen for a specific part 
in the over-all task; and the merits of oxygen masks are discussed 
at length. When the party finally reaches the peaks, a base camp 
is set up, and above it a ladder of smaller camps until only a final 
dash to the summit is necessary. Then climbers work in teams, one 
or more groups in reserve to take over or to bring aid if it is needed. 
Radio communication is used whenever possible, as well as large 
groups of native porters for transporting supplies. 

Mummery’s expedition, however, started like this. The busi- 
nessman from London merely wrote a few letters to a friend already 
in the Himalaya, a friend named and titled Major the Hon. C. G. 
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Bruce, M.V.O. Please get some ponies, Mummery asked, and “make 
other minor arrangements before arrival.” Bruce did: he got the 
ponies and two Gurkha natives, and gathered only enough equip- 
ment to fit into one saddlebag. This was done in such a manner 
that Bruce later wrote in his autobiography: “Owing to a hurry in 
packing, my servant had left my thick mountaineering clothes be- 
hind, a mistake for which I was to suffer later on.” The major 
obviously remembered one long night spent a few weeks later at 
19,000 feet, tied to a rock to keep from being blown off by winds 
which cut through his inadequate flannel suit. The breakfast which 
followed this night consisted only of chocolate mixed with the waters 
of melted snow and heated over a three-inch candle. 

In any case, Mummery did meet up with Bruce in the meadows 
below Nanga Parbat, and both were joined by two great climbers 
of the age, G. Hastings and J. Norman Collie. Following initial 
reconnaissance, Hastings and Collie and Bruce dropped out of the 
higher climbs, the latter because of a relapse from mumps. So 
Mummery was left to go on with one native porter who had no 
special climbing equipment and only Gurkha footwear, never meant 
for rock and ice and vertical pitches. Besides, Mummery did not 
have the time or the inclination to learn the native dialects, so that 
he climbed onto the face of a deadly mountain with a companion 
whose language he could not speak. 

Only Mummery in that day could have overcome the difficulties 
and reached the height he did. Surviving an avalanche of tons of 
rock which missed the party by only a few feet, Mummery and his 
native climbed in three days to 20,000 feet on Nanga Parbat. He 
could have gone on, but the Gurkha was taken ill with real or imagi- 
nary mountain sickness and a retreat was necessary. 

One can imagine the scene. Two men alone on an ice ridge, one 
wanting to reach the summit, the other wanting to return quickly 
to the lower meadows of safety—and each shouting in a different 
tongue. Of course the native won, and the two descended. The next 
day Mummery told the waiting Bruce that “it was the most difficult 
climb” he had ever made. This is one of the great understatements 
of mountaineering history, for it was one of the most astonishing 
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single climbs of all times—20,000 feet on Nanga Parbat, 20,000 
feet with no more than the conventional Alpine gear and no prece- 
dents to follow. 

Mummery did not give up, and after a short period of rest started 
out again for the summit, this time with two porters. The three 
started up the slopes and were never seen again. Search for the 
bodies a few days later failed. But if the moving terrain ever un- 
covers them, it is certain that Mummery will look just the same 
as he did in 1895. Ice seems to work that way. 

Concerning the fatal climb, Bruce explained that “‘a slip was out 
of the question, for Mummery was one of the most accomplished 
amateurs there has ever been .. . it was almost certainly an ava- 
lanche.” Then Bruce thought aloud. “I wonder whether Nanga 
Parbat will ever be climbed? It seems beyond the strength of 
man.” 

It seemed as though others wondered too, for it was not until 
thirty-seven years later that another attempt was made on the Naked 
Mountain. This was a German-American expedition, with head- 
quarters in Munich, and this time things were different—at the be- 
ginning, anyhow. Two years were spent just organizing personnel 
and answering unsolicited letters of application, and during the 
last five weeks before departure each piece of equipment was care- 
fully checked and labeled. There were even language lessons so 
that the American members of the party could talk easily with their 
German companions. And when the group moved out by railroad, 
bands met them at many stops through Germany and Austria with 
folk music from the hills. 

Leader of the group was Willy Merkl, a fine German mountain- 
eer, who was joined by such men as six-foot Rand Herron of New 
York and Fritz Weissner of New York and Dresden. A woman came 
along, too—dark-haired and slim Elizabeth Knowlton, a good 
climber who went part of the way up the mountain, but whose as- 
signed task was news correspondent and biographer. Himalayan 
exploration no longer moved anonymously. 

The party was not long in the meadows below Nanga Parbat 
before there was trouble. A large amount of money was stolen by 
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the natives and, more important in the high country, seven bags of 
equipment. These included nailed boots, mittens, wool clothing, 
enough for thirty porters to wear. “All is lost,” Weissner said dra- 
matically. It wasn’t quite, though—at least not yet. 

Realizing there were now only enough climbing outfits for nine 
porters, they decided to work that number in shifts, changing natives 
and equipment at the same time. They did this, and somehow man- 
aged to dig seven camps into the slopes of Nanga Parbat, the highest 
at 23,000 feet. This was well stocked and would support a final dash 
to the summit, only 3,620 feet above. Word was sent down by a 
delighted Herron, “Perhaps next time I see you the top will have 
fallen.” 

More bad luck fell instead. In a matter of days one climber was 
stricken high on the peak with appendicitis and was rushed down 
to the nearest doctor, eighty miles away. Another froze his feet, and 
though he walked around barefooted in the snow to restore feeling, 
he too had to give up. 

So now there were two of the leading mountaineers forced off 
the ice slopes; others came up from the lower camps to follow 
through, but they never made it. A terrific eight-day storm beat 
_ them back. As one member of the party described it: “There was 
soft flakey stuff into which they sank helplessly—to the knees, to 
the waist . . . no solid footing underneath, but a matter of clawing 
and pawing.” One by one, lower each time, the camps were aban- 
doned. The climbers had been battered off the mountain. 

Yet they did get off alive, and on the way home the expedition 
stopped off in Egypt for a sight-seeing tour. Some members of the 
party climbed the First Pyramid at Giza before breakfast one 
morning, and had planned to set out for other areas. But Herron 
looked across the desert and decided he wanted to climb the Second 
Pyramid. As he laughingly explained, “See how fine that one looks 
from here? Think how beautiful this one will look from that.” He 
did climb it, and slipped on some loose pebbles. Rand Herron, who 
wrote poetry in Italian in his sleeping bag at 23,000 feet, was in- 
stantly killed. 

So far Nanga Parbat had been relatively charitable, but it was 
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soon to show a violence unmatched by any peak in the world and 
which was to bring death to twenty-six more persons. Those who 
first came up against this renewed strength were members of an 
expedition, again led by Willy Merkl, which left for the Himalayas 
in 1934. Once again the party was composed mainly of Germans, 
for there is an unspoken agreement among climbers that the moun- 
tain giants “belong” to certain nations. Consequently, most attempts 
on Everest have been made by the British. More recent climbs on 
K2, the second highest in the world, were made by Americans. And 
Nanga Parbat had been left for the men from Munich. 

Trouble came early to this group as well, and the news of it was 
brought into the base camp by an exhausted native porter. “Balbo 
Sahib sick,”’ he muttered. What he meant was that mountaineer 
Alfred Drexel had been left at Camp III, high on the white slopes, 
feverish and breathing heavily. His companions in the tiny tent 
told it like this: “‘At bedtime Drexel was worried by a fearful cough 
which lasted half the night. Toward midnight he fell into a broken 
sleep with confused dreams.” Then he became unconscious. “I 
called his name loudly,” another explained, “‘and rubbed his tem- 
ples with snow. Nothing seemed to help.” 

A call for aid was put in to the camp doctor below. He made a 
hurried ascent to the stricken man, and diagnosed the illness as 
pneumonia. It was, and Drexel died a short time later. His body 
was carried down from 17,000 feet over slippery ice and through 
the echoes and vibrations of near-by avalanches. 

The party continued its preparations, however, and was soon 
able to place one camp higher than the previous expedition—Camp 
VIII, clinging to the cliffs at 24,446 feet. The climbers were sure 
that this time they would be successful. As Peter Aschenbrenner, a 
famed Alpine guide, wrote in his notebook, ‘“‘At last we are there. 
A new world has revealed itself to us . . . new strength and joy of 
victory has filled us at sight.” Those were familiar words. What 
happened next was also familiar. 

Immediately came another great storm, a storm which snapped 
tent poles of camps along the way and which ripped canvas and 
flung it into the sky. Climbers all along the peak were trapped with- 
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out food, many without shelter. One large group went into the solid 
winds and started down, but was forced to spend the night on an 
open ridge, a situation usually fatal in the higher Himalayas. One 
after another the porters collapsed from exhaustion and died. So 
too did Uli Wieland, who had secured porters and maps for the 
expedition. Survivors explained that he just sat down in the snow 
“and never got up again.” 

Those who remained on the mountain struck out for the camps, 
hoping to wait out the fury. But there was no shelter there either. 
They were forced to descend further, and one by one more porters 
and climbers died on the open ridges. Included in these fatalities 
was Willy Merkl, the expedition’s leader, who crawled on hands 
and knees as far as he could, and then gave up. 

When the storm cleared the toll was counted. Three climbers and 
six porters dead. The 1934 attempt was ended; the party was shat- 
tered. 

Three years later another group set out for the Naked Mountain, 
this time led by Dr. Karl Wein. He had previously made an epic 
but unsuccessful climb on Kanchenjunga, the world’s third highest. 
There is little to tell about his initial attempt on Nanga Parbat, for 
it followed the same pattern as the others. Furthermore, the end 
came quickly. 

It came on an ice shelf a few thousand feet below the summit, 
an ice shelf on which nine climbers and nine porters were camped. 
Supplies were low at this point for a further ascent, so two of the 
mountaineers started down for reinforcements. A few days later 
they returned with food and equipment, but there was no living 
thing to be seen. A giant avalanche had swept down from the peaks 
above and had buried all sixteen men who had remained behind. 

Though it seemed fruitless, messages were sent back to Germany 
and a relief party was flown to Nanga Parbat. All this party could 
do was to dig ten feet down and recover the bodies. All watches were 
stopped at a little after midnight: It was obvious that Nanga Parbat 
had given the climbers no warning; they had been trapped in their 
sleeping bags. 

One more attempt followed, without casualty and without suc- 
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cess, and so Nanga Parbat stands today unconquered and with a 
fearful reputation. Yet even as these words are being written an- 
other German party is being organized for an expedition to take 
place during the latter months of 1953. It is certain that other 
climbers have the same thoughts as the late Rand Herron, who stood 
high on an ice ridge one day and said: “It seems odd to talk about 
it being necessary to climb a mountain, but it really is. I shall not 
rest until we get to the top of Nanga Parbat.” 
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I doubt Iago ever saw 

A literally cardiverous daw. 

I should regard as metaphorical 
This fowl’s alleged lust for auricle 
Or ventricle, or any part 

Of the unpalatable heart. 


Whether it be, as is averred, 

That here is no fastidious bird, 
Assuming (curious to conceive! ) 

A garniture of silken sleeve, 

The leanest wing would scarcely stir 
To take such perilous provender. 
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‘Oy: DAY en route to Tiflis a guest of the Soviet government, 
André Gide, stopped at Gori, a small village where Josef 
Stalin was born. To the great French writer, who for years had fol- 
lowed the “experiment” in Russia with enthusiasm, the arrival in 
Gori was an occasion charged with emotional impact. Impulsively 
he decided to send the Russian leader a telegram expressing his 
gratitude for the lavish hospitality with which he had been treated. 

At the post office Gide wrote out a message which began: “Passing 
through Gori on our wonderful trip I feel the impulse to send you—” 
The translator interrupted him with the information that the use of 
the address “‘you” was neither proper nor sufficient. He suggested 
as a better form of address, “You Lord of the people.” Gide thought 
the suggestion absurd, for surely Stalin was not a vain man and did 
not need flattery, but to no avail. The translator was adamant. 

This incident, which in other ways and situations has been expe- 
rienced by other visitors to the Soviet Union, is suggestive of a pre- 
vailing concept of government that is fascist rather than communist 
in nature. It reveals an attitude of mind that is more akin to the 
Fiihrerprinzip than to the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

This is not a new discovery, but neither has it been given sufficient 
attention and emphasis. Rather, students of Russia are habitually 
but falsely regarding and treating present-day Russia as the product 
of a communist revolution, and its form of government as Marxist 
in origin and nature. Although discrepancies between communist 
theory and communist practice have been pointed out and although 
the anachronistic element in the Marxian dialectic has been recog- 
nized in explaining the Russian Revolution as the inevitable result 
of the historical process, many historians and political scientists and 
economists, by force of habit, indifference, or ignorance persist in 
treating the U.S.S.R. basically as a communist state. 

We are not talking here about the technical and theoretical dis- 
tinction between a “socialist” and a “communist” society but the 
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much more fundamental difference between a state that calls itself, 
and is so labeled by many of us, a communist (or socialist) state 
and one that has no resemblance to or connection with communism, 
socialism, or any other form of Marxism. For the forms of govern- 
ment developed by Lenin and Stalin—particularly those of the lat- 
ter—are no more the historical application of or continuation of 
Marxian concepts, the dialectic, the Communist Manifesto, or any 
other Marxian, socialist, or communist principle or program than 
was Hitler’s or Mussolini’s form of government. From its first moti- 
vating impulse, Leninism strayed from the Marxist road and em- 
ployed non-Marxian means to obtain non-Marxian ends. The New 
Economic Policy is only one example of this departure from the 
main highway. Lenin was the first “deviationist,” and under Stalin 
this “deviation” has turned into a complete abandonment and rejec- 
tion of Marxism. 

In reality, of course, the Russian revolutionaries never adhered, 
even from the outset, to the philosophy of Karl Marx. By their 
actions they became instead the forerunners of fascism, of Musso- 
lini and Hitler. The Italian Duce and the German Fihrer, true fol- 
lowers of Lenin and Stalin, added ideas and methods of their own. 
These innovations and adjustments altered superficially the form 
and system of government, but the fundamental realities remained 
in substance the same, namely a political and economic organization 
based on the Fiihrerprinzip, on the concept of one all-powerful, in- 
fallible personality. The modern version and perversion of Plato’s 
philosopher-king, this Great Man (Russian, Italian, or German) 
moves unguided and unrestrained by law; possesses the two chief 
virtues of the statesman, Knowledge and Truth; and knows what is 
best for all concerned. Invariably he does what is right because 
Truth is on his side. 

It was in 1903, at the Social Democratic Congress in Brussels, 
that Lenin took the step which ultimately led to a rejection of all 
egalitarian principles and the development of authoritarian ones 
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with the leadership principle as the dominant one. For in that year 
the international Social Democratic movement was split into those 
who followed Lenin (Bolsheviks) and those who rejected his lead- 
ership (Mensheviks). Immediately thereafter, Lenin organized a 
revolutionary conspiracy of a small group of dedicated, fanatical, 
ruthless, and well-disciplined men and women, all of them person- 
ally loyal to their leader. 

This group became the nucleus of the revolutionary ““movement” 
and was largely responsible for plotting, rehearsing, and executing 
the October Revolution, which was no more than an enlarged Munich 
Putsch. The “proletarian” element of the Revolution was accidental 
and coincidental rather than the result of spontaneous social genera- 
tion. A war-weary, bread-hungry, land-thirsty people assisted the 
conspirators unaware of their real designs. Lenin was after the only 
thing in history that has motivated would-be dictators: Power— 
power and control over what the British geopolitician Sir Halford 
Mackinder in 1904 (note the date) called the pivotal area or “the 
heartland,” which constituted the core of the “‘world-island” (Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, which cover two-thirds of the world’s land 
mass). From Mackinder, Lenin, who was a prodigious reader, 
had learned the aphorism: “Who rules East Europe commands the 
Heartland. Who rules the Heartland commands the World-Island. 
Who rules the World-Island commands the World.” 

Lenin and even more so his successor, Stalin, were engrossed in 
realizing ambitions of power and rule, not in carrying out a program 
of social justice and economic equality. Lenin had no detectable 
intention of transferring power to the proletariat in form of “‘a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” as envisioned and planned by Marx 
and Engels and, possibly, Trotsky, had the latter had an opportunity 
to do so; and Stalin not only followed in Lenin’s footsteps but carried 
Lenin’s ambitions to their logical conclusion: Absolute Power. 

Ultimately this power, as it was accumulated and concentrated 
in the hands of one man, Josef Stalin, became indivisible and un- 
delegatable; it could not and was not shared by anyone, whether it 
be the state, the party, or the proletariat; it had to be exclusive. 
This was the end result envisioned by fascism—hut it was already 
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an accomplished fact in Russia before it was realized in Germany 
under Hitler. In Italy, Mussolini never completely achieved this 
ultimate goal of dictators because he had to share his power with 
the Monarchy and the Church—a fact partially responsible for his 
- “premature” undoing. 

It is precisely because of the power motives stated above that 
communism and fascism—that Stalin and Hitler—are fruits off the 
same tree; these fruits may differ in form but not in substance; so- 
called “ideological differences” have amounted to nothing more 
than different shadings of color. Now that both men are dead, one 
might properly and without reverence for the dead contemplate their 
misdeeds and compare the master with his pupil to see what lesson 
can be derived from a comparison. 

We shall refer to a man called Malenkov only in passing, as he 
might be nothing more than a passing phenomenon concealing the 
real and intense struggle for power that, I am sure, must be taking 
place behind the scenes; for if such a power struggle is not already 
going on, Soviet Russia has changed character suddenly (and I do 
not believe in that Darwinism-in-reverse called “Lysenkoism’”’). 

It was the power factor that united Stalin and Hitler in 1939 
against what the German Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop called 
“the unforgiving enemies of both National Socialist Germany and 
of the U.S.S.R.,” thereby precipitating World War II. It is clear 
from the following declaration by Von Ribbentrop, made on Au- 
gust 14, 1939, and included in a Department of State publication 
called Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941, that a union of interests 
between Germany and Russia was not only possible but desirable. 


The ideological contradictions between N ational Socialist Germany and 
the Soviet Union were in past years the sole reason why Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. stood opposed to each other in two separate and hostile camps. 
The developments of the recent period seem to show that differing world 
outlooks do not prohibit a reasonable relationship between the two states, 
and the restoration of cooperation of a new and friendly type. The period 
of opposition in foreign policy can be brought to an end once and for all and 
the way lies open for a new sort of future for both countries. 


To this invitation to co-operate, Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
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tov responded that “the Soviet Government warmly welcomed Ger- 
man intentions of improving relations with the Soviet Union . . .” 
Nine days later when the friendship pact with Russia was signed 
in Moscow in the presence of Von Ribbentrop, Molotov, and Stalin, 
the German Foreign Minister said that “all strata of the German 
people, and especially the simple people [“‘proletarians”], most 
warmly welcomed the understanding with the Soviet Union. The 
people, he said, felt instinctively that between Germany and the 
Soviet Union no natural conflicts of interests existed, and that the 
development of good relations had hitherto been disturbed only by 
foreign intrigue, in particular on the part of England. 

Stalin replied that he “readily believed this,” and “spontane- 
ously proposed a toast to the Fiihrer: ‘I know how much the German 
nation loves its Fiihrer; I should therefore like to drink to his 
health.’ ”” He added: “The Soviet Government takes the new Pact 
very seriously.” He said he “could guarantee on his word of honor 
that the Soviet Union would not betray its partner.” 

In November 1940 when Molotov conferred with Hitler in Ger- 
many, the latter confirmed his belief that friendly co-operation 
between his country and the Soviet Union was possible inasmuch 
as they “had at their helm men who possessed sufficient authority 
to commit their countries to a development in a definite direction.” 
He stressed that they “need not by nature have any conflict of in- 
terests, if each nation understood that the other required certain 
vital necessities without the guarantee of which its existence was 
impossible.” He believed that Russia and Germany could “achieve 
a settlement between them, which would lead to peaceful collabora- 
tion between the two countries beyond the life span of the present 
leaders.” 

Less than a year later Russia and Germany were at war with one 
another. Stalin provoked. Hitler attacked. That Hitler was a “fas- 
cist’ and Stalin a “communist” was immaterial and irrelevant. 
Their falling out was the result of their failure to agree on how to 
divide the spoils of power. Just as they could not share their power 
with anyone at home, so they could not share their power with any- 
one abroad. Hitler and Stalin fought each other for that reason alone 
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and not because of political, economic, or ideological differences. 

Stalin’s concept of international relations, as has been revealed 
on many occasions, was purely Machiavellian; it was not based on 
the solidarity of the working class in all countries, nor on Marx’s and 
- Trotsky’s idea of world revolution, nor on the idea of “‘socialism 
in one country first,” but on principles of power politics. His con- 
duct of foreign affairs was totally unrelated to the purposes, aims, 
plans, and motives of international communism, with which it might 
accidentally coincide. His actions abroad were calculated on the 
basis of (1) what served his interests best and (2) what served the 
interests of his country, which he regarded as his own property. The 
power politics of the Soviet Union in no substantial way differs from 
that of Nazi Germany. While Hitler’s foreign policy has been 
described as “panther imperialism” because of the Fiihrer’s catlike 
way of springing on his foes without warning, Stalin’s has been 
called “jackal imperialism” because of the Soviet leader’s natural 
habit of waiting till the victim was dying or had died before he 
devoured it. Sometimes he might actually attack a victim—Finland, 
for example—which was too small and too weak to defend itself 
effectively. But in most cases he proceeded as he did in Poland— 
_let someone else do the job and then reaped the harvest of victory. 
Or as he did in Korea. His “liberation” of the Baltic States 
and the Balkans was only a further example of Machiavellian 
“Marxism.” 

Stalin’s admiration for Hitler, which he expressed upon sev- 
eral occasions, was one tyrant’s admiration for another. Asinus asi- 
nam fricat. In his own judgment, he differed from Hitler only in 
his superior ability and keener comprehension of the business of 
power politics. He told Anthony Eden that Hitler did not know when 
to stop. Stalin, by inference, knew when to stop, when to begin, 
when to stop again, and when to begin again. The “cold war” may 
well be an application of this idea. Witness, for example, the new 
“peace offensive” which began in March. No one knows when or 
how it will end—or when it will begin again. Similarly, frequent 
changes in outlook, when forced upon an individual, would tend 
to make him neurotic. It may be that states, too, become neurotic 
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under such “psycho-ceramic” (crackpot) treatment. This tactic has 
had the effect of largely blotting out the differences between “peace” 
and “war,” thereby confusing our concepts and leading to the bizarre 
circumstances wherein we have been, in one very real sense, actually 
at war—shooting war (Korea)—with the Soviet Union and in an- 
other sense, equally real to us, at peace with Russia in Europe. To 
Stalin war was diplomacy by other means; but “peace” was also 
diplomacy by other means (than war), to reverse Clausewitz’ 
maxim. The so-called “peace appeals” which he issued from time 
to time derived from the latter concept. Like a true Machiavellian he 
made no distinction between “peace” and “‘war,” except as being 
different attributes of diplomacy or power politics. 

To assume as do our naive native Communists and their advisers 
that there were any idealistic undertones in Stalin’s “diplomacy,” 
to equate reality with ideals, hopes, and visions long ago vanished— 
all this is the height of quixotic irony. No man posing in the cloak 
of a statesman was ever more void of idealism than Stalin. With 
Churchill, he has been described as a “realist.”” But compared to 
Stalin’s “realism,” Churchill’s is blue-eyed idealism. This was 
brought out at the Yalta Conference, where Stalin discussed the 
problems of a bleeding mankind with unhuman unsentimentality; 
Churchill revealed his human “weakness” when, while speaking of 
the future of the small states, he said: “The eagle should let the small 
birds sing and care not wherefor they sang,” while at an after-dinner 
snack in his private apartment in the Kremlin, Stalin, without no- 
ticeable emotion, told Churchill how he had “liquidated” millions 
of Kulaks. It was only a matter of statistics. No wonder Churchill 
called Stalin “ta man completely free of illusions’—meaning, I 
suppose, a man without ideals or human sentiment. 

Yet the Russians more than other people pride themselves on 
their “understanding” of small peoples. It is paradoxical that while 
Russia in 1939 was “negotiating” with her small neighbor Finland 
over land concessions to Russia, concessions the Finnish people re- 
fused to grant, with Soviet aggression resulting, A. I. Mikoyan, a 
member of the Politburo, now the Presidium, told one of the Fin- 
nish negotiators, Vaino Tanner: “Stalin is a Georgian, I am an 
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Armenian, and many others among us belong to small peoples. We 
understand the position of small people well.” He implied that 
without this “understanding,” much larger concessions would have 
been exacted from Finland. 


What Stalin’s real position in Russia was has not been examined 
properly, nor has his permanent “monarchical”’ role in Soviet life 
been fully appreciated. Indeed, many so-called “serious” students 
of the Soviet government—I do not exclude myself—have behaved 
like the people in Hans Christian Andersen’s “The Emperor’s New 
Clothes”: They thought the emperor was dressed in a dazzling uni- 
form when in reality he was naked. It took the eyes of a child to 
disclose this fact. So, let us look at this recently “expired” Russian 
“emperor” through the eyes of a child. 

Dr. Ley, head of the Nazi Labor Front, said of Hitler that he 
was Germany and that Germany was Hitler. Malenkov has not to 
my knowledge said that Stalin was Russia and that Russia was 
Stalin, although as the temporary or permanent successor (more 
likely the former), he has paid the tribute of a primitive votary 
to the god whose place he would like to take and will take if his 

career is not cut short by force majeure—the usual malady of 
tyrants. The reason is not that Stalin was not so regarded by those 
around him and by the Russian people. But such allusions were 
discouraged and possibly forbidden because it was felt they would 
sound too much like Hitlerism. The Russians have had other ways 
of expressing practically the same concept. Constant reiteration of 
his great virtues, ideals, and accomplishments at the slightest pre- 
text and in every conceivable situation and the lavish, slavish display 
of his picture blown up to enormous proportions and paraded on 
a thousand and one occasions instilled in the Russian people essen- 
tially the same feeling for their Fuhrer that Dr. Ley sought to 
convey to the German people by his sublimely ridiculous reference. 

The most convincing illustration of Stalin’s incarnation in the 
flesh of “Mother Russia” was the divine appearance of the ruler of 
all Russians at the May Day parade in the Red Square, when he 
took his place on top of Lenin’s Tomb and his chieftains grouped 
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around him in accordance with their importance at the moment. He 
remained a fixed star, but his chieftains—like satellites—never kept 
their old positions for long, and would sometimes even disappear 
from sight, all depending on their fortunes. 

An examination of a picture of those assembled on Lenin’s Tomb 
gave one an idea of the hierarchal nature of a despotic regime 
falsely labeled “government.” This picture showed better than any- 
thing the clear and present manifestation of the Fiihrerprinzip in 
all its rawness and in stark contrast to the teachings of Marx and 
Engels on whose teachings, by the way (and we want to make this 
clear!) we are not here passing judgment. The author, it must be 
understood, is in no way advocating or defending Marxism, what- 
ever its totalitarian form. He merely insists that any resemblance 
between Marxism and the Soviet system is to a large degree co- 
incidental. 

By way of comparison, Lenin for all his prestige was never so 
far removed in terms of power from his colleagues in the party as 
was Stalin from his. Nietzsche spoke of “the pathos of the distance” 
—meaning the distance in power and prestige. That “distance” 
was far greater between Stalin and his associates than it ever was 
in Lenin’s days. Although a Trotsky, a Stalin, and a Zinoviev 
looked upon Lenin as their rightful and acknowledged leader, they 
were for all practical purposes his equals. At least there was more 
equality than inequality in the top echelons of those days. Trotsky 
and Stalin exercised real authority, possessed genuine responsibil- 
ity, exerted tangible power within their own jurisdictions—Trotsky 
over military affairs, Stalin over party matters. 

Stalin’s “men” have had no real power of their own—and still 
do not. This is true even of Malenkov, who has already proceeded 
to divide the little power he has. All the power they possessed was 
delegated power—delegated by Stalin as a reward for loyal serv- 
ice. This power was not something Stalin gave up; it could always 
be retrieved; and on numerous occasions he reclaimed the power 
he delegated, sometimes with the death of those who held this tem- 
porary power. Like Hitler he could at will promote, demote, re- 
move, and dispose of party and state officials of seemingly the 
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highest prominence and the finest reputations. Witness, for example, 
his treatment of Marshal Tukhashevsky, chief of staff, who, fol- 
lowing a rigged trial, was put to death. His “crime” was identical 
with that committed by Stalin himself a few years later: Nazi col- 
laborationism. This “crime,” of course, was a mere pretext for 
removing a man who, unfortunately for him, had become too popu- 
lar, too influential. The Fiihrerprinzip tolerates no competitor. 

Absolute as Stalin’s power was, he varied his use of it according 
to the place, the circumstance, the individual, and his own personal 
need—with the result that his inflictions ranged from mild criticism 
to violent death. In the case of Maxim Litvinov, to take an example 
from the opposite end of the power scale, Stalin was content with 
demoting the man and promoting another, Molotov, for two reasons 
primarily: (1) Litvinov was a Jew (he needed a non-Jew to make 
the deal with the Nazis) ; (2) Molotov was less ““Western-minded.” 

Actually it is doubtful if anyone in Russia ever asked for real 
authority. So much fear was instilled by this one man that few dared 
to challenge his authority. Not a single member of the Politburo, 
the most powerful policy organ in Russia, ever suggested that he 
might be or ought to be Stalin’s successor. Nearly every Soviet 
Communist from time to time was mentioned as a potential heir, 
but such speculation showed that Stalin’s power was personal and 
that it was the only concrete reality in the Soviet Union. Being 
indivisible, it could not be shared, nor delegated, nor inherited, nor 
given away. 

Hitler solved the problem of succession by publicly designating 
his successors: first Goring, then Hess, and then Goebbels—one, two, 
three, in that order. Why did not Stalin do the same? Because as 
a despot he was much more clever than Hitler was. Asa true Machia- 
vellian, he trusted no one but himself; and he had seen the case his- 
tories of tyrants who had violated this rule of Machiavelli and disap- 
peared. He saw what happened to Hitler, betrayed by his number- 
one successor, Hermann Goring, who, during the final stages of the 
war, quite uselessly usurped Hitler’s power. Outwardly Stalin might 
care what happened to Russia after he died. He might speak and 
act as though the future—the future that would exist without him— 
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would be of great importance. But in all likelihood he believed 
with Louis XV: “Aprés moi le déluge.” 

Ultimately (as was true of Hitler), the Russian dictator’s power 
rested on brute force or, more precisely, on the Soviet secret police. 
Prestige, respect, veneration, loyalty, and personal allegiance car- 
ried him a long way. Remove his secret police, and the prestige 
he enjoyed would no longer have been enough. It would not have 
protected him from ambitious men who sought his crown, for they 
had been taught to live by the laws of the jungle, where the weak 
are the prey of the strong. 

Men who rule by brute force are often destroyed by the same 
force that keeps them in power. Force is always an erratic and 
unreliable element in power politics, as many dictators have found 
out, from Caesar to Mussolini. “Bayonets are good for many 
things,” Talleyrand said, “except to sit on.” If eternal vigilance is 
the price a free people has to pay for its freedom, constant command 
and control of the sources and resources of force is the price despots 
have to pay to keep their peoples enslaved. Mussolini told Emil 
Ludwig he knew how to avoid the pitfalls of dictators. He would 
never, he boasted, die at the hand of an assassin. And Hitler thought 
he led a charmed life, that he was immune to that fatal malady 
that frequently, suddenly, and happily takes tyrants from us at an 
unexpected turn of history—a visitation we must bear with equa- 
nimity. 

Mussolini and Hitler both met violent deaths. Why was Stalin 
an exception? Or was he? The medical reports sounded con- 
vincing, but so did Lenin’s. Few students of Russia now doubt that 
Stalin “helped” his chief across the “line.”’ It is not inconceivable 
that there may have been those who were willing to give Stalin 
similar “‘assistance”—perhaps just as another purge was about to 
“oet” them. 

If this indisputably Great Tyrant escaped assassination, it was 
due in part, I think, to the efficiency of the MVD—an organization 
far more effective than the Gestapo; in part to the fact that assassins 
are few in the U.S.S.R—fewer even than they were in Hitler’s 
Third Reich; and in part to the fact that Stalin, for all his tyranny, 
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was accepted, taken for granted, and even liked by millions. I am 
thoroughly convinced that he was more loved than hated by his 
people; that, in fact, most Russians looked upon him as their father 
and protector, accepted his leadership and followed him wherever 
- he took them, in peace and in war. 

This philosophy of politics is possible only in a country where 
the price of freedom is astronomical; where there exists no liber- 
tarian tradition; where the people have no standards against which 
to measure their freedoms and rights; and where rights and free- 
doms are entirely expendable. For such people collective obedience 
comes naturally, and Lenin and Stalin, when they took over, were 
faced with no problem in this respect, as the Russians for genera- 
tions under the czars had grown accustomed to obeying. 

In one of his essays on liberty Bertrand Russell quotes a Russian 
to the effect that the people of Russia need none of the “external” 
freedoms that seem so indispensable to the English and the Ameri- 
cans because the Russians have “free souls” whereas the souls of 
these Western peoples are in a strait jacket and consequently have 
need of “external” freedoms. Dostoevski would probably have 
agreed with this observation; in fact he might have first made it. 
_ And because of a preoccupation with their souls the Russians, like 
the Germans, have overlooked their minds. Or, more to the point, 
they have scorned the free mind. In two countries otherwise dissimi- 
lar—Russia and Germany—the concept, the ideal, and the practice 
of freedom have been strangely similar for more than four hundred 
years. Their contempt for unhindered freedom as we understand 
it in the West has been vehement. I refer, of course, to individual 
freedom, the only kind of freedom the West truly cherishes. Fear 
of power in the West has been as strong as indifference to individual 
freedom in Germany and Russia. Only in the West could the maxim 
have been born that power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. And only in the West could effective measures have been 
taken to thwart the ambitions of would-be dictators. 

Russians must have found it difficult to comprehend a President 
of the United States compelled by a court of the country to surrender 
powers he thought he possessed. Even more incredible must have 
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been the President’s acceptance of the court’s verdict with little or 
no “loss of face’! If reported at all in the Soviet press, all this must 
have been attributed to “democratic insanity.” In Russia it could 
not happen. 

The concept of unconsolidated power, if understood at all, would 
be repugnant to the Russians. The very possibility of having power 
split three ways into various departments or compartments would 
seem preposterous to them. Government and dictatorship are syn- 
onymous to them, and the possibility of a great many people sharing 
power of decision in important matters of state would be laugh- 
able—just as it has been laughable to the Germans. In a way the 
Germans killed their democracy—what there was of it in the Wei- 
mar Republic—by ridicule and scorn. When Hitler told them how 
he sat in the Vienna Reichstag and watched the ludicrous proceed- 
ings on the floor, how they “talked and talked,” millions of Germans 
laughed with him. Democracy became a hilarious joke, and Der 
Stiirmer and other Nazi publications poked fun in their caricatures 
at that asinine phenomenon called democracy. 

The Russians could not laugh democracy out of existence as the 
Germans did because they have never experienced it. But as it 
was described to them by their leaders, by the party, and by the 
press, democracy appeared as a proposition deserving contempt. 

The concept of delegated authority was particularly inconceiv- 
able to them. When visiting Moscow on his several wartime mis- 
sions, Harry Hopkins found that no one in the government, whether 
an important civilian or military functionary—not even a marshal 
of the Soviet Union—could speak or dared to speak with finality 
on any subject. Each referred again and again to Stalin as the only 
man who could speak with authority. 

The usefulness of Stalin’s associates depended not on the author- 
ity they possessed, nor on their capability, but on their loyalty to 
Stalin personally. He had built his party and state on the basis of 
personal loyalty. This was not the way Lenin wanted it. Before his 
death Lenin warned his associates against Stalin. But the Georgian, 
thanks to Trotsky’s attitude in taking personal succession for 
granted, succeeded in putting his own men in key positions. By the 
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time the enfeebled Lenin was proposing “‘to find a way of removing” 
‘Stalin, the Georgian was already entrenched, and Trotsky’s “‘mag- 
netic personality,” “ 


”° 


‘ electrifying oratory, 
fluence”’ were of no use. 


and “spellbinding in- 


Leon Trotsky never was given an opportunity to prove whether 
his brand of communism would have become less tyrannical than 
Stalin’s, but what he predicted before the Revolution, what he did 
during the Revolution, and what he criticized after the Revolution 
convinces at least this writer that his critique of Stalin was dictated 
not so much by his concern for “pure” communism as by his bitter 
disillusionment over his personal failure to take the place in Rus- 
sian history and in world history to which, as Lenin’s “natural” heir, 
he thought himself entitled. It was not until his break with his chief 
rival for Lenin’s mantle that he spoke of the “betrayal” of the Revo- 
lution. All available evidence strongly suggests that he might have 
“betrayed” it himself had he, not Stalin, succeeded Lenin. At any 
rate, an objective student of communist Russia is not justified in 
concluding that Trotsky and his policies would have been less dan- 
gerous to democracy and Western civilization than Stalin has been. 
On the contrary, because of his greater shrewdness and fanatical 
dogmatism he might have become an even greater peril than Stalin, 
especially had he been able to drape his intentions in a camouflage 
of “pure” communism. 

With his only serious rival for Lenin’s mantle out of the way, 
Stalin dedicated himself to the only task worthy of his complete 
attention—namely, to make his position of power so impregnable 
that neither man nor event could unseat him. By 1937 he had his 
first real test of strength. His second came in 1941. Not only did 
he survive the Nazi invasion and defeat Hitler, but he emerged 
from this calamity far more powerful—and as a result, far more 
ruthless, far more tyrannical—than he had been before. And, 
mirabile dictu, we saluted him, greeted him as our friend, and 
treated him as a man of honor. 

This was the man whom Franklin Roosevelt and Winston Church- 
ill referred to as “Uncle Joe,” and whom Harry Truman even after 
the cold war had begun described as “a prisoner of the Politburo.” 
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It was said that we could “reason” with Stalin; he seemed receptive 
to our point of view. He might not always agree with us, but he 
seemed like an “agreeable” sort of person—an impression that Har- 
old Stassen brought back from his interview with Stalin in 1947. 
In this interview Stalin spoke of the “will to co-operate,” and Stas- 
sen—our new Mutual Security Administrator—recorded and re- 
ported it as though he earnestly and sincerely believed he was deal- 
ing with a sensible man not very different from himself. 

The recent purges of Jews in Russia and in the satellites were only 
one more demonstration of the close spiritual kinship between the 
Communists and Nazis. 

Hitler was our enemy at a time when Stalin was our friend, and 
yet there was no moral difference between the two; one was as evil 
as the other, and their systems were equally repugnant. There was 
no moral difference between Buchenwald and Katyn Forest; between 
the killing of Jews and the slaughter of Kulaks; between the Nazi 
purges of 1934 and the Communist purges of 1936; between the 
systematic terror of the Third Reich and the terroristic system of 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics; between the psycho- 
pathology of one dictator and the pathological psychology of the 
other; between the “mass” philosophy contained in Hitler’s state- 
ment, “The German has not the slightest notion how a people must 
be misled if the adherence of the masses is sought,” and that dis- 
played in Stalin’s “one must not lag behind a movement, because 
to do so is to become isolated from the masses’; between NK VD 
and Gestapo; between the rape of Czechoslovakia and the rape of 
Finland; between the Berlin-Rome axis and the Moscow-Peiping 
axis; between Foundations of Leninism and Mein Kampf. They are 
all fruits off the same tree; and by their fruits ye shall know them. 
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. Oe: of the gravest problems of our times is presented by un- 

controlled human fertility. The world’s population today 
is greater than it has ever been. It has grown from about 540 mil- 
lions in 1650 to 2,300 millions in 1950. It is increasing by about 
68,000 people every day, about 25 millions every year. 

Moreover, a great majority of the world’s population is today 
denied even the bare necessities of civilized existence. Despite the 
great advancement of modern science and technological skill, total 
food production, not to speak of other necessities, has not kept pace 
with the growth of population. On the contrary, natural resources 
are not only not increasing with the growth of population, but are 
actually dwindling on a global scale, resulting in what Aldous 
Huxley calls “‘a double crisis.” 

Nowhere is this “double crisis” more in evidence than in India, 
where the population increases by nearly 5 millions each year. 
India’s population problem arises primarily out of an extremely 
high fertility accompanied by high but slowly declining mortality. 
The resulting increase, apart from the very low survival value, 
would not constitute a problem if the Indian level of living were 
high enough to absorb the additional population without reducing 
the standard of living. But the level of living is so low that any 
further addition to the number of poor families may well be dis- 
astrous. India’s density of agricultural population, as well as of 
the poorer strata of urban society, though not as considerable as in 
some other overcrowded parts of the world, is too great to permit 
an attitude of laissez faire; it is difficult to see how more people 
could be taken care of. 

The net addition of 50 millions in a decade would not constitute 
a problem if an overwhelming majority of the population enjoyed 
the irreducible minimum requirements of decent human existence— 
food, health, clothing, shelter, education, employment, and leisure 
for recreation. But this is not so in India and, what is worse, the 
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quality of the people produced progressively declines. Hence, there 
is real danger in the number of India’s teeming millions to her over- 
all economic and social development and to her place in the modern 
world. 

In the sixteenth century, according to some rough estimates, the 
population of the Indian subcontinent was about 100 millions. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century the figure reached about 150 
millions. In 1881 when the first regular, although incomplete, cen- 
sus was taken, the population stood at 254 millions. In 1931, fifty 
years later, the census revealed 353 millions, representing an in- 
crease of 10.6 percent over the 1921 figure. The census in 1941 
showed an increase of 15 percent over the 1931 figure, or an 
increase of 50 millions. The 1951 census has shown a similar in- 
crease. The population of the Indian Union today is 362 millions. 
This represents an increase of about 13.5 percent over the popu- 
lation in 1941, which was 318.86 millions adjusted to the present 
area (i.e., excluding Pakistan). Thus, the population has increased 
by some 43 millions in the last decade, 1941-1951. 

The rate of increase of the Indian population, though high, has 
not been abnormal. For instance, between 1872 and 1941 the popu- 
lation of undivided India grew by 54 percent. Britain during the 
same period increased by 56 percent; Japan increased by 136 per- 
cent. But the growth over the years has not been uniform, for the 
controlling factor has not been increasing fertility but fluctuating 
mortality. The population has responded to the presence or absence 
of wars, famines, and epidemics. As these checks appeared or dis- 
appeared, the population grew and declined accordingly. Volun- 
tary limitation of births has not played any significant role in de- 
termining the size of the Indian population. Until 1901 the popu- 
lation was almost stationary. The years between 1901 and 1921 
witnessed an irregular and spasmodic growth of population. In the 
three decades between 1921 and 1951, the country registered a 
growth of 10.6, 15, and 13.5 percent, respectively. And if the pres- 
ent public health conditions continue unaccompanied by any famine, 
the 1961 census may show yet a larger addition. 

But the problem in India is not the rate of increase but the net 
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addition to the existing population every decade. Because of the 
large number of the existing population, even a modest rate of in- 
crease of 10 or 15 percent yields a net gain of some 50 millions (as 
during 1931 to 1941), in itself larger than the population of any 
‘European country, except Germany or Russia, or any Latin-Ameri- 
can country. And it is this large net addition that constitutes the 
problem because it nullifies all efforts to improve the low standard 
of living of the Indian people. 

Among all demographic factors, the rate of fertility is the most 
important, for lack of balance in international fertility levels con- 
stitutes the crux of the world population problem. If Indian vital 
statistics are accepted as somewhat reliable, despite their well-known 
inadequacy due to underregistration, the birth rate is between 45 
and 50. The figure for 1941 is 43 and this is comparable to high 
birth rates in Egypt (47 in 1940), Palestine (40 in 1935), Puerto 
Rico (40 in 1942), and Mexico (42 in 1940). The significant fact 
about the Indian birth rate is not that it is one of the highest in the 
world but that it has shown no signs of declining during the last 
fifty years. 

In its rural-urban fertility differentials, India conforms to the 
experience of other countries, but for a different reason. In Western 
‘and industrialized countries, the decline in fertility began in urban 
areas, and the rural areas tended to follow the downward trend after 
a time lag. The lower fertility in Indian urban areas is explained 
by the adverse sex ratio in the cities, where there is a relative paucity 
of females. Indian industrial workers have a rural background, 
and they come to cities in search of employment only when they are 
faced with agrarian distress. Hence, they come to the cities single, 
unaccompanied by their wives and children. When agricultural 
conditions improve, these industrial workers return to their villages. 
Another reason for this rural-urban fertility differential may be the 
high infant mortality rate in the cities. 

An examination of the fertility rates by occupational and income 
groups reveals, however, a slight decline in the high-income group. 
This group generally embraces the so-called higher castes who have 
better educational qualifications, better jobs, and, consequently, a 
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higher standard of living. But here again, the lower fertility cannot 
be explained in terms of birth control. Though adequate data on 
the question are lacking, the real factor behind this is the social ban 
on widow remarriage, which withdraws many women from poten- 
tial motherhood. As this ban on widow remarriage is not generally 
observed among the lower-income groups (which roughly corre- 
spond to the so-called low castes), the fertility of this group is high. 

Thus, the slight decline in fertility that is registered for certain 
groups of the Indian population has not become a marked trend and 
the differential is not large enough to limit the future growth of 
population. So unless a change occurs, the only factor that will 
contribute to the reduction of the future growth of the Indian popu- 
lation will be, not the deliberate control of the birth rate, but high 
mortality. And this is something that cannot be looked upon with 
equanimity. 

During the last century, India’s population growth has been con- 
ditioned mainly by the high fluctuating death rate. Famines, epi- 
demics, the general insanitary environment, and wars have all con- 
tributed to it. During normal years, the death rate has been con- 
sistently high because of the lack of public sanitation and hygiene, 
and widespread mal- and undernutrition of the population. It stands 
today at 30 per thousand. This means that 10 million people die 
every year in India. If the all-round death rate is depressing, the 
death rate by various age groups is appalling. Nearly one-fourth 
of all Indian babies born die during their first year. According to 
official estimates, about half the deaths among infants occur in the 
first month and, of these, nearly 60 percent in the first week. Mor- 
tality remains high throughout early childhood. About 49 percent 
of the total mortality in any given year is among those below ten 
years of age, while the corresponding figure for the United States 
and England is below 12 percent. 

Maternal mortality figures are equally shocking. Sir John Me- 
gaw, when he was Director General of Medical Services in India, 
made a random sample survey and arrived at the maternal mortality 
rate of 23.5 per thousand births. That is, at least 200,000 women 
die every year during childbirth. In brief, out of every hundred 
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Indians born, one quarter die by the time they can reach their first 
birthday. When the fifth birthday arrives, 40 percent have disap- 
peared through death, and when the twentieth birthday is at hand 
only 50 percent are left. By the sixtieth birthday only 15 percent 
survive. 

During the last two decades there has been, however, a steady 
fall in the general mortality rate. A further fall is bound to occur 
if the large-scale programs for improving the health of the country 
by various planning committees are effectively put into operation. 
It has been calculated that even a slight improvement in the present 
health conditions can save 3 million infant lives. When this is done, 
India’s population will increase not by 5 but by 8 millions a year. 
And it is possible that the increase of 43 millions that took place 
between 1941 and 1951 could take place between 1951 and 1955. 
This serves to re-emphasize that a planned and purposeful control 
of mortality, without a corresponding control of the birth rate, can 
only have disastrous consequences for India. Today the death rate 
is the decisive factor in Indian demography. No comment is neces- 
sary on this inordinate and tragic loss of human life. 

The demography of India, as of any other country, is largely 
_ the product of its peculiar social characteristics. Conceivably, its 
population problem could be very different if early marriage, uni- 
versality of marriage, the social ban on widow remarriage, the joint 
Hindu family and other institutions and attitudes did not exist. 

Indian girls attain puberty between the ages of twelve and fif- 
teen and though often physically immature they are physiologically 
ready to bear children. And cases are not wanting where reproduc- 
tion has begun at the age of fourteen or fifteen. The Report of the 
Age of Consent Committee and the Reports of the All-India Women’s 
Conference have estimated that nearly 50 percent of the girls mar- 
ried in India are below the age of fifteen. While child marriage has 
largely disappeared, a majority of girls between fifteen and twenty 
are today in the married state. Girls in rural areas marry as soon as 
they reach puberty, begin bearing children early, and reduce the 
period of lactation, thereby shortening the intervals between child- 
births and inviting premature death. 
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Everyone in India, moreover, gets married sooner or later. It 
is a quasi-religious duty. As an individual’s economic security is 
not a prerequisite to marriage and as there is no individual choice, 
by and large, in obtaining a partner, there is no economic deterrent 
to marriage. For a representative census year like 1931, we find that 
a statistical 467 males and 492 females out of every thousand were 
married. That is, taking into consideration all widows, widowers, 
ascetics, and mendicants, almost everyone of marriageable age was 
actually married. When factors favorable to the postponement of 
marriage—like prolonged education, lucrative employment, eager- 
ness for personal and social advancement, free choice of life’s part- 
ners, and other considerations that operate normally in Western 
society—will come to operate in India, it is difficult to say. But the 
sooner such considerations prevail the easier will be the solution of 
India’s most serious problem. 

A third striking characteristic of the Indian social situation is 
the scarcity of females. There has been a deficiency of women in 
the Indian population throughout the span of her regular census 
history. In 1941 there were only 934 females for every 1,000 males. 
In 1931 and 1921, the ratio was 940 to 1,000. The sex ratio in 
England and Wales in 1940, for instance, was 1,000 to 940, reveal- 
ing a contrasting deficiency of males. The steady fall in the pro- 
portion of females to males has been going on in India since 1901, 
and the 1951 census may not reveal any significant change. Some 
try to explain the deficiency of women as the result of underenumera- 
tion. This is possible, but during the last fifty years the efficiency of 
the Indian census organization has consistently improved while the 
adverse sex ratio has increased rather than decreased. Some argue 
that excessive masculinity is an index of racial decadence, but the 
sex ratio is more unfavorable in the north and northwest regions— 
parts of present Pakistan—where the so-called “martial races” live. 
If there were any truth in this explanation, the virile people of the 
northwest must be the most decadent people. The key to this prob- 
lem can be traced in statistics. 

India has an excess of girls between the ages of one to five, and 
only at the next age group is the sex ratio reversed in favor of males. 
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As Hindu parents put greater premium on male children, they are 
_ likely to treat female children with relative neglect, especially when 
they are assailed by infantile ailments. This, coupled with early 
marriage and excessive childbearing, results in greater and early 
deaths among women. We have some comparable evidence in China 
that supports this view. Dr. Ta Chen, discussing the sex ratio in the 
Kunming Lake region, observes: “In the Far East generally, and in 
China particularly, parents usually put higher value on male chil- 
dren for the perpetuation of the family line and for the observance 
of filial piety. Thus female children are unconsciously neglected, 
thereby leading to the higher death rate among them.” 

The ban on widow remarriage is yet another reactionary feature 
of Indian demography. The Hindu practice of “socially sterilizing” 
the widows results in considerable disparity in age between hus- 
bands and wives. Since most widowers remarry and since they can- 
not marry widows, they have to seek wives among girls much their 
juniors. This unequal combination from the point of view of age 
itself leads to an increasing number of widows, for the old husband 
passes away, leaving behind his young wife, a widow. And, of 
course, she cannot remarry. Thus the vicious cycle whirls on! 

Four hundred million people or even more in India need not 
constitute a population problem if all are provided with a fair share 
of the minimum human needs. But millions of Indians are always 
close to the famine level. The per capita consumption of cloth is 
less than seventeen yards per year. There is no housing policy. 
Millions exist in rural hovels and urban tenements, deprived of even 
the basic necessities of civilized living. Thousands live on the pave- 
ments, leading a parody of life. The terrific rush for seats in col- 
leges and universities and the heartache of the rejected applicants 
at the beginning of every academic year; the crowds that throng the 
gates of our hospitals and clinics—all these phenomena mean only 
one thing—too many people. 

Nearly 70 percent of the population is dependent on agriculture 
for a livelihood. As the mouths to be fed every year increase, the 
area of productive land diminishes. There is great and mounting 
pressure on the land. Moreover, the primitive technique of Indian 
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farming results not only in a low yield per capita (even when com- 
pared to countries like Japan and China), but also in the gradual 
deterioration of land, soil erosion, and deforestation. This does 
not mean, however, that there is no scope for improving Indian farms 
and their yields. According to 1939 official statistics one-third of 
the cultivable land in both the dominions lies idle—not fallow. 
According to the latest available statistics for the Indian republic 
for 1950 the cultivable waste is about 11 percent of the total avail- 
able land. Thus, of a cultivable area of 417 million acres, only 
66 percent is sown with crops, 13 percent is fallow, and no less than 
21 percent of land is cultivable but left waste. India has, therefore, 
apparently not exhausted the supply of her cultivable land, though 
such land is admittedly of an inferior quality. And what is culti- 
vated appears to be eroded and exhausted because of our primitive 
techniques of farming. With modern methods of agricultural 
science, the cultivated land can be made to double its present yield; 
and much of the so-called uncultivable waste can be brought under 
profitable cultivation. Such an improvement is welcome but cannot 
by itself afford a better standard of living to the Indian population 
or completely solve the population problem, unless and until a sub- 
stantial number of people now dependent on land is transferred to 
some other productive employment. 

This is the reason why industrialization is often offered as a 
stock remedy for Indian population problems. The basic prerequi- 
sites for industrialization, namely, raw materials, capital resources, 
skilled labor, a market, and technological “know-how,” are avail- 
able in India to a greater or lesser degree. But the industrialization 
that has taken place in India during the last thirty years has not 
helped to ease population pressure. It has been piecemeal and 
unplanned. The percentage of population gainfully employed in 
modern industry is less than one percent of the total population. 
This haphazard industrialization has also led to the decay of cottage 
industries, causing further unemployment. Only planned large- 
scale and rapid industrialization and the development of cottage 
industries—there need be no conflict between these two—can keep 
pace with the growing population and siphon off the surplus popu- 
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lation from the overcrowded land to factories. India’s industrial- 
ization is important in the solution of her population problems for 
two reasons. First, it will increase the productivity of labor and 
create an abundance of badly needed commodities and services and 
transform the present economy of scarcity into an economy of 
abundance. Second, industrialization will encourage the develop- 
ment of new urban patterns of living which lead to the control of 
the high birth rate. This has been the experience in the United King- 
dom, the United States, and the West generally, and Japan, where 
industrialization has been accompanied over the years by declining 
fertility. 

What about migration as a solution to the India population prob- 
lem? There are no empty spaces within the geographical confines 
of India unless it reclaims the Rajputana and other deserts, which 
at present are gradually encroaching upon their surrounding ter- 
ritories. During the last fifteen years, half a million immigrants 
went to Assam from other provinces, particularly Bengal. But they 
got only inferior land, and half a million in fifteen years is only a 
drop of relief in an ocean of increase. And, in any case, the Indians 
are traditionally a stay-at-home people. 

Still, emigration has occurred in the past to Ceylon, Malaya, 
East and South Africa. Today the world’s land area and resources 
are not distributed according to the numbers and needs of various 
nations. The world as a whole presents the spectacle of hungry 
and overcrowded people on the one hand, and rich and relatively 
thinly populated lands on the other. But there are countless difh- 
culties and obstacles in the path of population transfers, especially 
for Asian populations. 

At present, there are no actual emigration outlets available to 
Indians. Some day in the distant future, countries such as Aus- 
tralia or Brazil or Canada may throw open their doors. But even 
if they do they will offer to admit only a small quota as a token of 
good will. It is very doubtful if any country could receive 4 mil- 
lion immigrants every year. And the financial implications of such 
a population movement would be formidable. The total number 
of Indians settled permanently abroad is only about 4 millions and 
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their lot is not always a happy one. India’s population problem, it 
seems, must be solved within its own geographical confines. 

The last and the most important solution is birth control. Only 
now has contraception begun to be respectable in India. Even today 
opinion is heavily and fiercely divided. But the chief difficulty is 
extremely practical—how to adapt the use of contraceptives to the 
low economic and educational standards of the Indian people. 

The chief opposition to birth control in India came from 
Mahatma Gandhi, until his death in 1948. To him, “there can be 
no two opinions about the necessity of birth control. But the only 
method handed down from ages past is self-control or Brahma- 
charya. It is an infallible sovereign remedy, doing good to those 
who practise it. The union is meant not for pleasure but for bring- 
ing forth progeny.” He also wrote: “It is one thing when married 
people regulate so far as it is humanly possible the number of the 
progeny by moral restraint, and totally another when they do so in 
spite of sexual indulgence and by means adopted to obviate the 
result of such indulgence. In one case, people gain in every respect. 
In the other, there is nothing but harm.” And elsewhere: “I have 
felt that during the years still left to me, if I can drive home to 
women’s minds the truth that they are free, we will have no birth 
control problem in India. If they will only learn to say ‘no’ to the 
husbands when they approach them carnally . . . the real problem 
is that they do not want to resist them.” 

It is clear that Gandhi believed in the need for controlling births 
but did not approve the use of contraceptives. He granted the ends 
but objected to the scientific means. To him human sex intimacies 
without the end result of children were a crime. While he was 
anxious to give relief to women from excessive childbearing, he felt 
contraceptives dangerous to the moral and nervous health of the 
community. For him the best means to the desirable end of family 
restriction was sexual abstinence. He, therefore, advocated moral 
restraint as the only solution. 

His views are not supported by Hindu writings. There is nothing 
specifically against birth control in the Hindu scriptures. In fact, 
they actually recognize the need for planned parenthood. Vats- 
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yayana in his Kamasutras (fourth century after Christ) and Manu 
_ in his Dharmasasturas lay down clearly when a husband should 
meet his wife physically. The Kamasutra describes both chemical 
and occlusive methods of birth control. The Brihadyogatarangini 
(eighth century) offers specific recipes for the occlusion of the cer- 
vix. In Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad (eighth century B.c.), we are 
told what rituals to perform to beget intelligent and lovely children 
and what mantras to be uttered to prevent conception. 

It is true that there is a Vedic injunction demanding a Hindu 
mother to bear ten children (Desasyam Putran adhehi patim eka- 
dasam kridi), but a later verse says that only the first child is the 
product of Dharma (duty) and the later children are the product 
of Kama (lust). The Sanskrit word for son is putra, meaning one 
who delivers the parents from a hell called puth. So, if a Hindu 
wants to escape hell he must have a son, but not a dozen children, of 
whom only five or six will survive. To the Hindu religious sentiment 
that one should have at least a son to perform religious rites at one’s 
death, the superstition of the desirability of a large number of chil- 
dren was later added. As the Mahatma himself pointed out, “The 
superstition of a large family being an auspicious thing and, there- 
fore desirable, still persists in several parts of India.” The real 
truth is that the Hindu religion is not opposed to planned parent- 
hood, though many Indian obscurantists would like to summon its 
aid to support their reactionary attitudes. All great Hindu reform- 
ers have been in favor of planned parenthood; and today no Hindu 
need run afoul of his conscience by practicing contraception. 

The economic problem, however, remains. From this point of 
view sterilization is the cheapest and safest method for India. It 
would be also the easiest for the government to implement. Mean- 
while, India has few or no birth clinics. The dilemma is that whereas 
birth control is needed to check the threatened decline in the already 
poor living standard of her people, successful practice of birth con- 
trol methods requires a far higher general living standard than is 
the case in India. The only way out of this vicious circle is, in the 
first place, to have birth control form a part of an over-all program 


of economic development. 
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Second, this movement must start with the villages, the base of 
the socioeconomic structure. It is the poor end of the socioeconomic 
ladder that is multiplying fast today, and this affects the quality 
of the population. Taking the message of birth control to the vil- 
lages is more easily said than done. The villages are starved for 
medical and health facilities. Large hospitals and specialized clinics 
are located only in big urban centers. Since the average rural mother 
cannot afford to come to the city clinic, the contraceptive service 
must be taken to the village. One birth control clinic for ten villages 
would be a fair distribution. Or a medical contraceptive unit could 
visit a village once a month. 

Third, there is the question of finance. The average Indian 
mother cannot afford the cost of a clinical consultation or the services 
of a gynecologist, or even the cost of an imported contraceptive— 
say, a diaphragm and a tube of jelly. The government must explore 
the possibility of distributing free contraceptives to needy mothers 
through women’s hospitals and Red Cross centers. The financial 
implication of this suggestion is staggering, but it deserves serious 
examination at the hands of the authorities. For it may be cheaper 
in the long run. Once the population growth is arrested, the total 
national medical bill can be cut down. 

Fourth, the illiteracy of the women is a formidable obstacle. 
One cannot entrust an Indian mother with a contraceptive and some 
printed instructions. Like conservative and illiterate mothers all 
over the world, they are notoriously ignorant of the structure and 
function of their genital organs. Here a modicum of sex education 
is in order, both in girls’ schools and women’s colleges, as well as 
for uneducated adult women. Without a clinical demonstration of 
the application of a contraceptive and without absolute cleanliness, 
the device may do more harm than good. 

Finally, there are certain other minor difficulties inherent in poor 
living standards. These are the questions of cleanliness and neat- 
ness, bathrooms and privacy, lights and running water. Only those 
who are familiar with the blighted Indian countryside can appre- 
ciate this problem. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the primary objective of birth con- 
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trol as a health measure in India will not be so much to reduce the 
birth rate as to reduce the high death rate. Birth control will bring 
the over-all death rate down to a civilized level by controlling the 
terrific infant mortality. The spacing of children will reduce 
maternal deaths also. And by eventually reducing the total popu- 
lation it will drastically cut down the general death rate. 

Today rural Indian mothers get little out of life. They oscillate 
between gestation and lactation until a premature death winds up the 
sorry tale. The premature deaths of thousands of babies and mothers 
represent not only a national, social, and economic problem of fun- 
damental importance, but on humanitarian grounds alone a problem 
that cries for solution because they need not have died when they did. 

Fortunately, the question of birth control has not been com- 
pletely ignored by the government. The authoritative Health 
Survey and Development Committee appointed by the government 
of India observe in their Report (1946): 


All of us are agreed that when child-bearing is likely to result in injury 
to mother or infant, there is every justification for the practice of contra- 
ception. In such cases, it should be the responsibility of governments to 
provide instruction regarding contraception in maternity and child welfare 
centres, dispensaries, hospitals and any other public institutions which 
administer medical aid to women. We also consider that the supply of contra- 
ceptive requisites should be made free of cost to necessitous women when 
the practice is advocated for reasons of health. There is also unanimity 
among us in respect of State action in two other directions, namely, (1) con- 
trol over the manufacture and sale of contraceptives, as in the case of food 
and drugs, and (2) assistance from public funds towards research for the 
production of a safe and effective contraception. 


But the most important need in India is to provide contraceptive 
advice on economic grounds. Even this authoritative committee 
could not shake off India’s traditional obscurantism to the point 
of including poverty and the low standard of living as pressing 
reasons for adopting contraception and limiting the size of the 
family. 

The Indian National Congress, however, set up during the second 
World War a National Planning Committee under the chairmanship 
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of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. One of the committee’s resolutions 
recommends, “In the interests of social economy, family happiness 
and national planning, family planning and a limitation of children 
are essential, and the State should adopt a policy to encourage these. 
It is desirable to lay stress on as well as to spread knowledge of 
cheap and safe methods of birth control. Birth control clinics should 
be established and other necessary measures taken in this behalf 
and to prevent the use of advertisement of harmful methods.” The 
resolution is significant enough thus far, but goes on to add, “A 
eugenic program should include the sterilization of persons suffering 
from transmissible diseases of a serious nature such as insanity or 
epilepsy.” This resolution was adopted by the National Planning 
Committee when India was not free and the committee had not the 
force of governmental authority. However, the Planning Commis- 
sion which was set up recently (1949) by the government of India, 
under the chairmanship of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, in its 
Report (1951) takes a courageous stand on the imperative need 
for family planning. They point out: “While it may be difficult 
to say what the optimum level of population for India should be 

. it is clear that under present conditions, an increase in man- 
power resources does not strengthen the economy but in fact weak- 
ens it... .”” The fact that Mr. Nehru himself sent a message of 
acknowledgment to the recent Family Planning Conference in Bom- 
bay is a sign that governmental action may not be far off—though 
at present the cost of a comprehensive program may well prove 
prohibitive. 

To a degree, Indians are so saturated with misery and degrada- 
tion that they cannot imagine that life could be different and better. 
They have so much useless and unwanted human life around them 
that they have neither respect nor value for it. Here is a challenge 
to them and to the world to change this sordid order. Human con- 
servation is an invitation to think and act as the custodians of the 
precious heritage of human life and fertility, and to hand it on 
unimpaired, and if possible enriched, to generations yet unborn. 
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MX THE ceiling shone a weak electric light bulb, its center a 
misshaped ball burning above the bed. A knotted shoelace 
swung from the drawn shade like an erratic pendulum as gusts of 
wind pressed faint cracking sounds across the windowpane. The 
only other sound came from the bed. It was a high whistle breaking 
deep in the throat of the old man dying of pneumonia. 

He lay stiffly with his eyes fixed on the light, his mouth locked 
open and desperately ugly. Tied over his forehead was a blue ban- 
danna that gave him the appearance of a beheaded pirate as only 
his face, bony and the color of damp cloth, showed above the frayed 
quilt decorated with honey bears and rabbits. He did not stir as a 
withered colored woman and a tall mulatto with a goatee stood in 
the doorway. 

“That him,” the woman said. She folded her leathery arms 
across her stomach and watched the air ripple above the kerosene 
heater beside the bed. 

The young Negro untied the belt of his taffy-colored polocoat. 
With a thin, expensive face he looked at the old man and the stacks 
of newspapers and shoepolish cans, the cracked plaster walls and 
the kerosene heater. “I’m just passing by ” His nostrils flared, 
slowly narrowed. “I got no call to say . . . but that heater don’t do 
his breathing much good.” 

“Tt all the good we got, child.” Her tan leather jacket crackled 
as she went over to the heater, screwed up the wick and patted the 
sides, careful to avoid a burn. “Feel of that heat,” she said, her 
eyelids slow like a lizard’s. 

For a moment he seemed about to answer, but as if he had sud- 
denly caught himself and said J am Lee Travis and I came only to 
see the old man, he turned away from the woman and took a step 
toward the bed. Behind the old man spread a curlicued iron bed- 
frame like the fan of a peacock, and thumbtacked to the wall above 
it was a tasseled card with Fiume Café climbing across its face. 
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“Can he hear?” He directed the question at the old man’s eyes. 

The woman coughed. “I don’t believe. But he hearing some 
things make his face mad like he talking mean with somebody.” She 
came away from the heater to stand on the other side of the bed, 
her fingers pinching at a tuft of the quilt. “Sometime he smile. 
When he do it ain’t much. He don’t smile good no more.” Her voice 
was griefless. 

Aware of the wind outside, Travis watched the wiry little form 
bend and darken the sallow face with her shadow. “Lorenzo,” he 
heard her say. “Smile for this here young man now. He done come 
to see you cause he hear all about you. Smile, Lorenzo.” 

After a short time, as if her words had been gradually absorbed 
and understood, the old man suddenly drew his underlip into his 
mouth and began to shiver, the skin fluttering along his jaw and his 
eyes turning up into his head. His neck corded as though swollen 
with words, but his mouth was bitten shut and he would not release 
his lip. For a long time he remained that way—his eyes sockets of 
white, his breath shut off, shivering, until finally with an uneven, 
explosive sigh, his mouth opened wide for the air whistling into his 
chest, his eyes snapped back to the light. 

Her hand went to the bandanna like a spider. “See, it ain’t so 
much when he smile.” 

Travis became conscious of the width of his polocoat at the 
shoulders, its hand-picked lapels, and of the chocolate cashmere 
scarf warm under his bristly black chin. “A doctor seen him?” 

She made a vulgar sound with her mouth. Her shriveled fingers 
continued to move at the bandanna. 

“Tl get a doctor.”” He looped his belt. 

Her face creased as she looked up at him. She looked at his coat 
and the scarf and his face, then bent and stroked the old man’s head. 
“Wake up, Lorenzo,” she half-sang. “You be missing Mist Rock- 
feller, you don’t git up right quick now. He going wrap up in he 
biggity coat and fetch us a doctor. He say.” 

Travis shifted his weight and swallowed. “I don’t believe I get 
what you putting down, woman. What kind of talk you talking?” 
He changed his stance and tried not to look at his polocoat. 
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As though moving through fluid she took her hand from the ban- 
danna, raised her upper body until she stood erect, and looked at 
Travis with the eyes of a hurt animal. Her head moved from side 
to side. Once. “You don’t axe me, that all. Just set here and hope 
he die in a litttle bit. Just you don’t axe me what kind of talk.” 

The lips of the dying man trembled soundlessly and his legs 
made a painful scissors-motion under the quilt. He whimpered. 
From the distance came the rattle and machine-whine of another 
electric train, fading from sound with two long warnings of its air 
horn. 

Travis stepped close and placed a hand the size of a shovel on 
the outline of the old man’s arm. “Everything’s be all right, man. 
Lee Travis ain’t going to let you die. No sir. For nobody.” His 
hands jerked the collar of his coat fanwise and he turned to walk 
out of the room. 

“You making a mistake, young man. Whoever you is. I is lock- 
ing the door soon’s you go.” Her voice was soft and calm, almost 
sleepy. “Save us trouble. Just be nice and he die soon.” 

“Crazy woman!” He wrenched around to face her, but as his 
words still beat into him from the walls, he saw glistening darker 
lines traced down both her cheeks. He looked at her immobile 
clasped hands. “No,” he said. “I ain’t got time to argue.” He shook 
his head and kept his eyes on her hands but made no motion to leave. 

She hugged her waist and began to sway, almost as if she were 
rocking herself to sleep. “Ain’t got time, ain’t got time. Yas. No 
time. Now you say that, and now it too late.” She stopped swaying 
and held her face to the light. ““Who you to come this house tonight? 
What for you come on down here now?” 

Travis rubbed a knuckle into the wool on his chin. He took his 
hand away and looked at the bed. 

“That ain’t it,” she said. “I tell you what is it. People say 
Lorenzo Bontemps he dying and some say us thought he dead long 
time back. Other say no, he little old man living down thirty street, 
don’t play piano no more. And they say why, my pappy done tell 
me about him since I just a child and I always want to see such a 
big man.” She coughed again, and again. “Everybody say my 
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pappy say Lord God Jesus, how that Lorenzo beat on that piano 
when he young man. And they reckon and say yas how could he 
play that crawl and at Tackannie’s and Dreamland and everybody’s 
eyes bugging and making hollering more for us, Lorenzo, more, 
don’t dast stop for a secont or we die. And they say that and you 
be thinkin. And they say he dying and my, wan’t he a big man 
when he play that crawl. And you reckon maybe I better go on 
down and see that little old nigger before he die. Just to see Lo- 
renzo. Yas. Just strutting back to you friends and they biggity 
coats and they cars and hair on they chin and smoke glasses and 
they big-titty women, and you say I seed Lorenzo Bontemps before 
he die. That what you come for. Us been here like this since you 
a little boy, and now you come. He been dying ten years and now 
you come. Why you wait so long?” 

Travis shut his eyes and held them shut for a long time. Like 
two blind animals his hands crawled down his coat and out of sight 
in the big flap pockets. ““You make a man feel so good,” he said, 
keeping his eyes closed. He heard the heater settle with a tinny 
sound on the bare flooring. The mattress rustled from an added 
weight. When he opened his eyes the woman was sitting on the edge 
of the bed and sucking her teeth. 

““T wan’t ever fixing to kiss you,” she said. “‘Well set down for 
a bit. I done say what I means to say for long time now. You just 
only one come up here, so I say it to you. Won’t never say that 
again, .I don’t believe. But I means to say it for long time. Set 
down.” 

Lee Travis opened his coat and loosened his scarf and eased him- 
self onto the foot of the bed. The heater was on full, and he could 
not hear the trains for the sounds of the old man. He licked his lips 
and stared at the pushed-up ovals in the quilt that were the hands 
of Lorenzo Bontemps. It was too hot in the room. From where he 
sat he could see through the doorless entrance of the room and into 
a dark hall the size of a cell. Off the hall to the left was another 
room and the smell of oilcloth and food that had gone bad. He 
could see only a thin strip of the room and its windows with a gray 
haze filtering through the small square panes. Morning was in the 
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windows. Cold, clean morning away from the old black woman. 
He looked at the precise gold hands of his two-hundred-dollar wrist- 
watch. The cold morning. 

“Go on ahead.” 

Her voice startled him so that the heel of his shoe rasped against 
the boards as he half-turned to face her. 

“Smoke,” she said, nodding. “It ain’t going hurt him none now.” 

He looked with surprise at the cigarettes in his hand, then took 
one out of the pack with his lips and lit it with a gas-cartridge 
lighter. He blew out the smoke and frowned at the brand name. 
“How long he been this way?” 

“Since it snowed. He took sick that evening.” 

His eyes pinched against the smoke flowering from the cigarette 
held in the center of his lips. The ash lengthened, glowed, length- 
ened and hung precariously, and powdered on the floor when he 
moved his mouth as though counting. ““That’s a good long time.” 

“Tt always a long time, child.” She looked about her slow and 
thick-lidded like something dazed and trying to find in the walls 
and window shades and the doorframe some scratch or shadow to 
mark the time again, to find what it was she had lost. “He come up 
them stairs on Indiana ain’t fit to crawl, fat as bedbug on that gin 
they gives him, me gitting this man in bed so’s he git up and do same 
thing next night. That what it was most all the time. And us living 
in house all marble and me fetching out dollar bill all scrunched 
up and in every which pocket. Nothing us don’t have then. And us 
walking on Sunday fit to kill, and people saying O, there go Lorenzo 
and he woman, he big man making money so much it choke you 
and got a million suits and a man cut he hair when he say, and my 
ain’t that there a lucky gal.” She pulled her lower lip between her 
fingers and shook her head. “All say he famous man. So now when 
he die one man come to see him.” 

Lorenzo Bontemps made a sound. His delicate eyelids fluttered. 
“T e——” said the mouth. “Lu a es 

Travis put the cigarette under his heel. “What he saying?” 

The woman blinked and sat up straight. “You talking to me 
just now?” 
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““No—he was. What he say?” He was afraid of the answer. He 
was afraid the old man had said Lee. He is dying and he marks me, 
he thought. Travis watched the mouth. It swallowed, and swal- 
lowed, the lips fitting together like ragged strips of paper. The 
breathing became more shallow. 

‘“Man—” the woman said ““—you want something?” Her mouth 
almost touched the bridge of Bontemps’ nose. “You want us leave 
you be?” 

The head moved. 

“Well all right.” She bared her teeth across the shifting layers 
of cigarette smoke. “Reckon us better go on out and leave him finish 
it.” She got to her feet and pulled down the left sleeve of her jacket. 
“Don’t you think he got a right? You ought to know, you a music 
man.” 

Travis did not try to answer. He stood up and wrapped himself 
into his coat. The room was beginning to smell sour. 

“T do thank you for coming on down.” 

He reached and rested the ends of his fingers on the stained, wet 
bandanna. Beneath it the head seemed cold and fragile, and for 
one raging, powerful, insane second, he fought the impulse to spread 
his fingers and crush the head like a grape, the veins, the veins. 
Quickly he took his hand away. A translucent bubble shimmered 
across the mouth opening. He gazed at the bubble as it wavered, 
concaved as a breath drew it in, and then broke. Immediately an- 
other bubble appeared. It also broke gently and was replaced. 
Keeping his attention on the irregular slit of mouth, he backed off 
a step and waited on one foot like a large bird. Finally his long 
face went tensionless. 

“Al right.” He saw her old, and carved, and unalive, standing 
quiet under the constant glare of light, like a black idol watching. 
“TI guess I got to cut out. But Pll see you get some money to help.” 

“T do appreciate it.” 

“You going to be all right now? Tell me you'll get on all right.” 

“T going get on, thank you.” 

He smiled weakly and began to leave the room. The woman fol- 
lowed with a mechanical sliding motion. At the doorway Travis 
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stopped and tried to make his face relax. “Evening, Mrs. Bon- 
temps.” He noticed the other room and its windows, lighter this 
time. 

“You ain’t saying goodby to him?” 

Travis moved away from the front door and toward the room 
leading to the back stairs. He thought of the coiling, damp black 
stairs from the front door to the street below. “I can get out this 
back way,” he said, and without waiting for an answer passed 
through the room and its heavy odor of garbage. He breathed open- 
mouthed until he reached the back porch. 

The woman followed. “You ain’t saying goodby?” 

Behind her licorice-colored face spread the pale triangle of light 
from the room he had left. He rubbed the knuckle of his forefinger 
across his goatee. “I never even said hello.” 

He opened the half-glassed door to the porch, slid the rusty bolt 
on the outer door, and braced himself as it opened to the inrush of 
cold air. He moved his hand once, goodby. Clutching the railing, 
he descended the three flights of ice-curved stairs. Once with his 
wide oxblood shoes on the frozen ground of the backyard, he took 
a huge swallow of air and stood for a while to get his sense of 
direction. Then he picked his way through the cluttered yard and 
stopped at the gateless fence. The woman was still on the porch, 
standing motionless with her arms folded. Travis shook his head. 
He walked into an unpaved street narrow and dirty enough to be 
an alley. Telephone poles rose like rotted columns on either side. 
As he continued north along the lumpy path, a six-coach Ilinois 
Central train rocked southward on the nearest track of the embank- 
ment rising like a weedy cliff high above and to the right. He turned 
to watch the twin red lanterns disappear in the swirling wake of 
dust and paper that settled lazily or drifted lost in the smoke-col- 
ored air. 

At Twenty-ninth Street the new black Ford convertible was 
parked at the curb and facing west, its tan canvas top silvery with 
streaks of frost. He crossed the street, careful to avoid the milky 
plates of ice in the hollows of the asphalt. The car was empty. 
He looked up and down the street until the buildings disappeared. 
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There was no one on the sidewalks. Everything seemed dead. 

“Jees Christ,” he whispered, his eyes big, searching. “Where?” 
He tap-danced a few steps, but the cement stung his feet and freez- 
ing air sucked up his sleeves. The leather-and-metal inside of the 
car looked as cold as an icebox. “Ool ya, Jees pappa da,” he sang 
softly. The insides of his nostrils stuck together as he drew a deep 
breath. He snorted, sang again. He cocked his head and listened 
to himself, then sang the words again, double-time, and again, re- 
forming the syllables into reversing patterns, changing the phrasing 
until his breathed words had an unbalanced, demented rhythm that 
twitched his body like something on strings. 

It was then that Gene and Lorraine Jaeger turned the corner and 
walked toward him. The girl applauded three times with the sound 
of carefully aimed pistol shots. 

Travis straightened and was quiet, his lips continuing to move. 
He watched them approach, the whites who wanted to come, hatless 
and hanging onto each other, walking with a brittle stiffness as if 
their bones were broken. “Where you been?” he called. His tone 
did not show that he was relieved. 

The girl disengaged her arm, cupped her hands and blew into 
them, her cheeks puffing until she looked like a white owl. Still 
warming her hands, she came closer and finally stood before Travis 
for a long time without speaking. 

“Walking,” she said. She rolled her eyes at her husband, who 
was standing rigid as if the slightest movement would shatter him. 

“Walking!” Travis said. He threw back his head and laughed 
like a lunatic. “Sheeit, what you walking for when you can set in 
this here car and shoot some heat in you?” 

Gene Jaeger’s bruised-looking eyes looked back at him from 
under the wave of black hair that broke down over his forehead. 
He changed the position of his arms in an obvious effort to seem 
relaxed. His purplish lips breathed a steady, regular plume of 
moisture into the air. “Is he dead?” 

Travis looked at the tips of his shoes, looked up, smiled. 
Frowned. “I watched him die, drummer man.” 

Jaeger blinked slowly at the shiny dark racehorse of a man 
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wrapped in the tan blanket, at the blond, trenchcoated girl who 
had walked around and around the block with him as they waited 
for something—why ?—they had somehow felt obligated to wait for, 
not being one of his people, to walk automatic and almost dead with 
cold along streets splashed with ice and broken glass, to talk about 
nothing because it was so hard to begin to say what you thought 
you wanted to say, to turn a final corner in the false dawn to see 
the deathwatch singing to himself after seeing what they had come 
to find die. 

“I suppose we ought to get something hot in us,” Lorraine said. 

“Sure.” Jaeger opened the door and watched her slide onto the 
seat keeping her legs away from the leather. “Coffee should be real 
great.” 

“Great?” Travis stamped one foot on the floor of the car, his 
other broad shoe still on the curb. “Great? Itll be wild!” And 
he flung his arms back and out as if he had been shot. He winked: 
fierce, delicious. “Eight pails of coffee and twenty-two strawberry 
waffles.” 

Jaeger shut him into the car and walked around the hood and 
got in behind the wheel. He pulled out the choke and turned the 
starter key. The engine whirred. 

“Whoooee,” Travis said. “Chevvies is cold, ain’t they?” 

“T.ee—” Lorraine stared at the opaque windshield “—this is a 
Ford.” 

He smiled lazily. “I know, little girl.” He was delighted. “I 
never said it wasn’t. Now ain’t that right now?” 

Jaeger started the engine and let it idle as he tripped the wipers. 
With a few sweeps the blades made twin wide, wet arcs on the frosted 
glass. He turned them off. Everything was blurred as though he 
sat at the bottom of a flood. 

“Always the same,” Lorraine said. “Sees a man die and he’s 
still the same dammed crazy spade.” 

Jaeger slammed down the gear shift and shot the car from the 
curb as though trying to escape. With the speedometer needle 
straight up, they reached Michigan Avenue in less than a minute, 
braked wildly, and turned north toward the Loop. There were no 
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cars in motion on the street. Jaeger had a smeared image of a gas- 
station clock frozen at six. 

“Seems like everybody’s knocked out this morning,” Travis said. 

“They'll be alive downtown,” Lorraine said. She blubbered her 
lips like a horse. “My God, it’s cold.” She reached to the dashboard 
for the heater knob, stopped, looked at Jaeger with his eyes set deep 
and fixed, and then took her hand away. “Principle,” she said, very 
clearly and with no emotion. 

Jaeger watched the thick white line ribboning past the left front 
fender. He crossed intersections without looking for other cars. 
Far in the distance he could see the strange gray faces of the build- 
ings exposed to the light ahead of the sun. The Loop stood at the 
open end of a long blue tunnel they were leaving behind. 

“Pneumonia?” he asked. 

“T guess,” Travis said. “Maybe. I don’t know what it looks like, 
man.” 

“Pneumonia doesn’t look,” Lorraine said. “It sounds.” 

“Well, I don’t much care to talk about it. I’m shut of it. But 
he was a old cat. Man, it was time for him to die, he’s so old.” 

“Anyone else there?” Jaeger asked. 

Travis looked annoyed. “Just his chick, that’s all.” He exam- 
ined calluses on the first and second fingers of his right hand—the 
powerful hand, the one that made music, pulling it out of the pol- 
ished brown wood with the shape of a comfortable woman. “Seems 
like she didn’t want him to get off it, though. Gassing that poor old 
cat with a heater when he couldn’t get no breath as it was. I sure 
don’t want no woman like that.” 

Jaeger slowed at Twelfth Street and held his speed within the 
limit. “Was he conscious?” 

“T don’t know!” Travis shouted. “‘How do I know? I ain’t no 
doctor!” He clenched his hand with the calluses. 

“You don’t have to blow your wig,” Jaeger said. “We came 
down to find out about Bontemps. It was your idea.” 

“Tt was everybody’s idea,” Lorraine said. Her voice was cool 
and somehow dissociated from theirs. “The end of a musician.” 

Travis opened the wing vent in the window and dropped his 
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cigarette in the street as the car turned left. His face stretched itself 
thin and his eyes narrowed. “He come to just for a little while,” 
he said. “Just for a second. And you know what he said?” His eyes 
shifted: secret, excited. “He said I was going to be great! Yes sir, 
that’s what he say to me before he died. That’s just the thing he 
did say.”” A faint smile wrinkled his face and he pulled at his goatee. 
“He said I was famous!” 

Both Jaeger and Lorraine looked over at him. 

Lorraine moved her head slightly to the left and then to the right. 

“He was,” Jaeger said, savagely spinning the wheels onto the 
rough red stones of the street where people were beginning to come 
to life. 
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HERE is a delightful Old French romance, the Jvain, the 
theme of which is expressed in the words: 


Por la costume maintenir 
De vostre fontainne deffandre. 


To uphold the time-old custom 
Of defending your fountain. 


The reference made here is to the Arician (sacred to Diana), not the 
Pierian (sacred to the Muses), spring or fountain, although Alex- 
ander Pope’s warning in the “Essay on Criticism” (vs. 211) applies 


to both: 


A little learning is a dang’rous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


Not only poetry but the humanities, of which poetry is one, need 
to be absorbed in long and potent draughts if they are to be effective 
in this confusing and disrupted world in which we live. 

The prime difficulty with the humanities is that the meaning and 
implications of the term are so seldom understood. What is a 
humanity if it does not signify the “human race” or the “humane- 
ness”’ the race ought to possess? And what are litterae humaniores, 
or “humane letters”’ as the scholar calls them, or the “humanities”’ 
distinguished in our college curricula from the “sciences”? About 
these things most people have the vaguest of ideas. Ask any under- 
graduate and he has that pained and bewildered look which the 
mere thought of a definition gives him. Hence, without plunging 
into etymology, it may be worth while to state once more which the 
“‘humanities” are and what use the study of them has. 

By and large, college curricula list the following subjects as 
“humanities”: Greek and Latin, English, Romance languages, Ger- 
manic languages, Celtic, Slavic, Oriental languages, music, paint- 
ing and sculpture, philosophy and religion, and history—except 
such part of it as is sociological in content (though here opinions 
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vary). If these subjects are studied practically in the sense of learn- 
ing to speak a language, play the piano, paint a picture, or write 
a poem, they are “applied arts” and have little to do with intel- 
lectual attainment or understanding. The benefits they confer may 
help one to make a living and also to enjoy life, but good as these 
things are in themselves they throw no light on man’s inner nature 
or the motives determining his behavior. In the last respect, re- 
garded as an ultimate rather than an immediate aim, the humanities 
serve two purposes: (1) they acquaint us with the ideals or “values” 
on which men act; (2) taken as a whole, they represent an attitude 
of mind. 

Let us look for a moment at this question of “values.” For years 
educators held that it was from literature, philosophy, and art that 
the student absorbed such virtues as taste, distinction, responsibil- 
ity, probity, prudence, and a thoughtful way of life. Does not the 
Bible say, “By their fruits ye shall know them”? And how can the 
fruit be good unless the seed planted in youth has these qualities? 
The contention was that the humanities dealt with the spiritual life 
of man as contrasted with the physical world without. Hence, one 
spoke of the Geisteswissenschaften (or Sciences morales) versus the 
Naturwissenschaften (or Sciences naturelles). Apparently edu- 
cators were wrong in making this distinction. In a recent ACLS 
Newsletter Joseph R. Strayer now claims: 


There are no “values” inherent in the humanities. [To say so] is arro- 
gant because value judgments are certainly required—and prized—in other 
studies. There are surely moral values in the mathematician’s desire for 
an “elegant solution.” . . . We do not even derive the same “values” from 
the same studies. Did Aretino and Woodrow Wilson get the same “values” 
from the study of the Latin classics? The humanities offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for making value judgments, but we bring our standards with us 
when we study the humanities; we do not derive our standards from them. 


It would take more space than I have here to refute adequately 
Mr. Strayer’s charge. But the falsity of his position must be clear 
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to anyone who takes the trouble to think about the matter, especially 
if he is a student of literature or art. It is true that the best science 
is not devoid of value judgments. But most frequently they are 
incidental to the exploration of fact; take Pascal, for instance, who 
was both a scientist and a writer of literature. With what elegance 
and wit he set forth his scientific demonstrations! It may be said 
that Pascal wrote at a time when men of science still had human- 
istic training. Yet, read Einstein’s—a modern scientist’s—preface 
to Diels’ translation of Lucretius (1924), concluding with the 
words: 

Lucretius’ admiration for Epicurus is moving, as is particularly his praise 
of Greek culture and language, which he rates above Latin. It is a tribute to 
the Romans that he was permitted to say that to them. Where is the modern 
nation which harbors and expresses a similar magnanimous attitude toward 
a contemporary ? 


Are not those the words of a scientist with a humanistic viewpoint, 
conscious of values? 

So, too, it makes little difference that Aretino and Woodrow 
Wilson did not get the same values from the study of Latin. To take 
a single example, Terence’s comedy, the Adelphoe (which contrasts 


the benevolence and harshness of two brothers—compare Moliére’s 
Ecole des maris) deals with a value judgment as such, independ- 


ently of what any reader may add to it or subtract from it. And 
what shall we say of Goethe’s Faust or Voltaire’s Candide or Ibsen’s 
plays? In that masterpiece, Don Quixote, the hero liberates the 
galley slaves, and in the turmoil that ensues the latter refuse free- 
dom because they would not be protected (under the law). This 
raises the question of abstract freedom—freedom for what?—since 
freedom in vacuo can have no value. The title of Noel Coward’s 
most recent comedy is Relative Values. In it an English upper-class 
family, confronted with a visit of Hollywood actors, place the serv- 
ants of their household on an equal footing with themselves, only 
to be rebuffed at the end by butler and housemaid because “‘service”’ 
is their calling. I include this piece of the final dialogue: 


The Butler (raising his glass) : I give you a toast, Dora. I drink solemnly 
to you and me in our humble, but on the whole honourable calling. I drink 
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to her Ladyship and his Lordship, groaning beneath the weight of privilege, 
but managing to keep their peckers up all the same. Above all I drink to the 
final inglorious disintegration of the most unlikely dream that ever troubled 
the foolish heart of man—Social Equality! 


Critics will always differ on the validity of the judgments set 
forth—that is the function of criticism—but the values are present 
for the reader to accept or reject. No, I am sure that value judg- 
ments are the province of the humanities; they are inherent in them, 
Mr. Strayer to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Why then, we may ask, has the educator’s faith in the humanities 
declined or, as Strayer says, “vanished”? Not, I believe, “because 
we confine ourselves (in our teaching) to technicalities” or that 
“the humanities are still a little aristocratic,” but mainly because 
we have yielded to mass pressure and materialistic aims and have 
forsaken spiritual ideals and the dictates of the inner or natural 
law. Ortega’s Revolt of the Masses, which appeared in 1932, 
brought out the debasing effect on culture of the mass mind. And 
in his Mission of the University, some twelve years later, he says: 


We are passing at present, despite certain appearances and presumptions, 
through an age of terrific un-culture. Never perhaps has the ordinary man 
been so far below his times and what they demanded of him. Never has the 
civilized world so abounded in falsified, and cheated lives. . . . Hence the 
historic importance of restoring to the university its cardinal function of 
“enlightenment,” the task of imparting the full culture of the time and 
revealing . . . with clarity and truthfulness, that gigantic world . . . in 
which life of the individual must be articulated, if it is to be authentic. 


And as Dilthey, Ortega’s master, had pointed out, “the sciences 
seek to describe relationships within limited frames of reference,” 
whereas “the humanities seek to comprehend significances within 
a frame of reference as large as our whole view of life, including 
its ideals, its purposes, and its practical decisions.” As for the 
charge that the humanities are “aristocratic,” does anyone believe 
that human nature is not essentially what it was in antiquity? Once 
revealed to itself, it has the same capacities, by and large, as in 
the days of Pericles or Marcus Aurelius. And this applies to “ordi- 
nary men” as well as to aristocrats. In As You Like It (Act IU, 
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scene 3) the naive Audrey asks about poetry: “Is it honest in deed 
and word? Is it a true thing?” Shakespeare’s works are an eternal 
answer to this question of “value” for all of us, whether ordinary 
or “aristocrat.” 

When we trace our cultural descent from Greece and Rome, we 
have in mind above all else their concept of law. Peter Viereck has 
recently (New York Times, Book Review Section, Sept. 7, 1952) 
called attention to Herbert Agar’s noteworthy book, A Declaration 
of Faith, which all educators should ponder. Its greatest contribu- 
tion perhaps is the history that Agar traces of the rise of “natural 
law.” “Modern jurists,” he says, “enjoy scoffing at the ‘eternal 
truths’ of natural law which never, they say, remain the same for 
two generations.” But, as he shows, “the disagreements between 
Cicero and Aquinas, or Aquinas and Lincoln, are surprisingly 
few’’; and this inner conviction, characteristic of Western man, finds 
its classical example in Sophocles’ Antigone, who gives her brother 
honorable burial although the tyrant Creon and the law of the state 
forbade it. Maritain calls Antigone “the eternal heroine of the 
natural law’—an idea already stressed by Aristotle and which 
Gratian was to formulate in the famous words: 


Natural law absolutely prevails in dignity over customs and constitutions. 
Whatever has been recognized by usage, or laid down in writing, if it contra- 
dicts natural law, must be considered null and void. 


One may regret that Agar has no reference to Voltaire’s Poéme 
sur la loi naturelle (1756), in Crowley’s edition (1938) and com- 
mentary. Yet superficial as Voltaire’s treatment is and illusive as 
the concept may be, men rely upon it in their actions. Even Rous- 
seau, inconsistent as he seems, admits (Contrat social, IV, chap. 8) 
that the law of the state does not surpass public rights. When we 
say that a man acts according to his “‘conscience,” that is what we 
mean. Here it is that the humanities (including religion) have their 
greatest function, if humanity is to be saved. For historical examples 
of failure and success, I recommend the reading of Agar’s book. 

Humanism, therefore, is not only a subject to be taught—such 
as philosophy, history, music, each of which, like the sciences, has 
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its technique—but also and above all an attitude of mind. It is, so 
to speak, the focus of all our learning, from which arise fresh ideas, 
forms, colors, and images; the point from which our knowledge 
should be reflected to students and the public in a way that they can 
understand, and upon which they can act. I repeat here what I have 
often said before. Not that I believe that humanism should disregard 
the teaching of the social sciences, which in their attention to the 
problems of living and social adjustment—it is claimed—have more 
to offer “industrialists and labor leaders than professors of history 
and literature.” But however much the scope of the humanities is 
broadened, the emphasis should be on the values these subjects pro- 
mote. Spengler, Toynbee, and others have exploited the dynamic 
view of history, which holds that civilization moves in cycles of rise 
and decline—aside from the part that individuals (Alexander, Cae- 
sar, Napoleon, Hitler, Stalin, Churchill) may play in it. Agar’s 
book reveals the weakness of such a deterministic view of the past. 
Tragedy, according to Aristotle, has its cause in an error of conduct 
or flaw in character (duaptia) rather than as the result of purely 
external events; that is what gives his Poetics their aesthetic and 
moral importance. “Within your breast,” repeated Schiller (Die 
Piccolomini, Act II, scene 6), “are the stars of your fate.” Condi- 
tioned as men are by circumstance and tendencies over which they 
have no control, they are yet free to think and act as individuals or 
liberty and freedom would be empty words. As Goethe said in the 
climax to Faust (Act V, scene 6): 
Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der tiglich sie erobern muss. 


Only he deserves freedom as well as life, 
Who daily has to conquer them. 


The problem of “freedom” is a constant challenge. How, then, can 
humanity survive unless education addresses itself to the individ- 
ual—raises him above the mass and endows him with knowledge, 
principles, and courage to make the world a better place to live in? 
The heritage of Greco-Roman-Christian tradition is there to aid us. 
Said St. Anselm, Credo ut intelligam, “I believe in order that I may 
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be able to understand.” Why not have faith in the humanities? The 
strength of Harvard University has been its confidence in individual 
opinion, no matter how dissenting it may be. Faith in the humanities 
merits the support of all who believe in the survival of American 
freedom as opposed to the barbaric forces that threaten us from 
without and within. As Agar reminds us: 


In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the plot; 
We are betrayed by what is false within. 


In advocating this point of view I realize only too well the di- 
lemma I present. A large institution—no matter how liberal its 
program—can hardly deal with the question of individual con- 
science. That would be the province of the Church or, at the ut- 
most, of a course devoted to that antiquated subject, namely, ethics. 
Perhaps the best the educator can do is to split his courses into groups 
and pick upon the individual student and induce him to speak up 
for himself. Any course in eighteenth-century history or literature 
is bound to provoke discussion of the “natural law” and the varying 
reactions of Voltaire, Bayle, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Frederick 
the Great to it. And when it comes to art, the values the student finds 
in Raphael, Leonardo, El Greco, Claude Lorraine, David, should 
not blind him to the values—different as they are—in modern paint- 
ers like Gauguin, Van Gogh, Picasso, and Matisse. Likewise in 
music, Prokofieff, Stravinsky, Poulenc, Schonberg have qualities 
that entitle them to consideration as well as Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Wagner. In all these cases it requires as much per- 
sonal insight to appreciate the design and mystical atmosphere of 
Leonardo as the dynamic contortions of El Greco or the intense 
coloring of Van Gogh and the mathematical preoccupation of Stra- 
vinsky. To stimulate discussion I make no special plea for the 
reading of the Great Books, certainly not the exclusive list chosen 
by Mortimer Adler or Robert Hutchins. On the other hand, one 
must welcome the co-ordinating courses on the history of culture 
now offered in our colleges and the effort made to bring the special- 
ist out of his sand pit and compel him to connect his research with 
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the picture of civilization as a whole. The motto of the United States 
has been EF pluribus unum, “Out of many one.” Among our na- 
tional leaders Senator Fulbright and Representative Herter, both 
associated with educational institutions, have stressed this ideal. 
It is essential to the education we seek to impart. The task before 
us is great and—as Agar maintains—we must approach it in hu- 
mility, seeking to “purify” our vision so that we may know what 
we are about. Then, as he eloquently adds, “If we define our West, 
and feel it, and seek to unite it, the very act of service and dedication 
may some day bring us home.” Let us see to it that the Truth— 
truth to fact, truth to ideas, truth to ourselves—shall set men free. 
Education is an adventure, in the sense employed by Whitehead,* 
into values. It is time that all men should share in it. 


* Adventures of Ideas, Part IV, chap. xix. 
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Says Mind: You need not fear; 
There will be sun and shade. 
Says Spirit: I will lift my head. 
Cries Heart: I am afraid! 


Says Mind: You stand alone, 
And so you dare to stand. 

Says Spirit: I will walk in faith. 
Calls Heart: Lend me your hand! 


Says Mind: All things are mixed, 
The bitter with the good. 

Says Spirit: Sift contagion out. 
And Heart: I must have food. 


Says Mind: Your sins are few; 
Your searching is too keen. 
Says Spirit: Love erases guilt. 
But Heart: Let me be clean. 


Says Mind: Hate’s arrows fly 

At all men; stand your ground. 

Says Spirit: Spite can pierce me not. 
Says Heart: I bear a wound. 
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Says Mind: Strength is unsure; 
Shallow it is, and deep. 

Says Spirit: I will bear what comes. 
But Heart: Now give me sleep. 


Says Mind: A life is long; 

The summer has slipped by. 

Says Spirit: Look to coming days— 
Says Heart: Good-bye! 
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| WENT downtown and bought 
some flowers, thinking I would 
visit the grave of my wife. In my 
pocket I had a bundle of incense 
sticks that I had taken from the 
Buddhist altar in my home. Wednes- 
day would be the first anniversary 
for the soul of my wife, but it was 
doubtful whether my native town 
would survive until then. Although 
today happened to be a no-electric- 
supply day, there was no one to be 
seen except myself—walking along 
the street with flowers, in the early 
morning. I did not know the name 
of the flowers, but they looked like 
a summer variety with the rustic 
beauty of their tiny yellow petals. 
As I sprayed water over the grave- 
stone exposed to the scorching heat 
of the sun, divided the flowers into 
two bunches and put them in the 
vases on either side, the appearance 
of the grave seemed to be somewhat 
refreshing, and I gazed at the flow- 
ers and the stone for a while. Under- 
neath the grave were buried not only 
the ashes of my wife but also those 
of my parents. After burning the in- 
cense sticks that I had brought and 
making a bow, I drank out of the well 
beside the grave. Then I went home 
by way of Nigitsu Park. The scent of 
the incense remained in my pocket 


* This account of the Hiroshima bomb- 
ing has been translated by George Saito, 
who expresses deep gratitude to Akira 
Maruoka, a friend of the deceased author, 
for clarifying a number of points ambigu- 
ous in the original text. 
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throughout this day and the next. 
It was on the third day after my visit 
to the grave that the bomb was 
dropped. 

I saved my life because I was in 
the bathroom. On the morning of 
August 6, I had risen from bed 
around eight o’clock. The air-raid 
alarm had sounded twice the night 
before and nothing had happened, 
so that before dawn I had taken off 
all my clothes and slept in my night 
robe which I had not put on for a 
long time. Such being the case, I 
had on only my shorts when I got 
up. My younger sister, when she 
saw me, complained of my rising 
late, but I went into the bathroom 
without replying. 

I do not remember how many sec- 
onds passed after that. All of a sud- 
den, a powerful blow struck me and 
darkness fell before my eyes. Un- 
consciously I exclaimed, “Wah!” 
and held my hands over my head. 
Aside from the sound of something 
like the crashing of a storm, I could 
not tell what it was in the complete 
darkness. I groped for the door, 
opened it, and found the veranda. 
Until then, I had been hearing my 
own voice exclaiming, “Wah!” 
amid the rushing sounds, and had 
been agonized for not being able to 
see. But after I came out to the 
veranda, the scene of destruction 
gradually loomed in the dusk before 
my eyes and I became clearly con- 
scious. 
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It looked like an episode from a 
loathsome dream. At first, when the 
blow struck my head, and I lost my 
sight, I knew that I had not been 
killed. Then I became angry, think- 
ing that things had become very 
troublesome. And my own voice ex- 
claiming, “Wah!” sounded almost 
like the voice of somebody else. But 
when I could see, vaguely as it was, 
the things around me, I felt as if I 
had been standing in the midst of 
a catastrophe. Certainly I had be- 
held such a scene in a movie. 
Patches of blue space began to ap- 
pear beyond the clouds of dust, in- 
creasing in number. Light came in 
through the holes in the walls and 
from other unexpected directions. 
As I was gingerly walking on the 
boards where the tatami floor had 
been blown off, my younger sister 
came rushing toward me. “Weren't 
you hurt? Weren’t you hurt? Are 
you all right? Your eyes are bleed- 
ing. Go wash right away.” She told 
me that there was still water running 
in the kitchen scullery. 

Finding myself completely naked, 
I turned to my younger sister and 
asked her, “Can you at least get 
me something to put on?” She was 
able to pull out a pair of shorts from 
the closet that had been saved from 
being destroyed. Someone rushed in 
with a bewildered gesture. His face 
was smeared in blood. He wore 
only a shirt. This man was an em- 
ployee of a near-by factory. Seeing 
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me, he said, “It was fortunate that 
you were saved.” Then he bustled 
away, muttering, “I—I—I have to 
call up.” 

There were crevices everywhere, 
and the doors, screens, and tatami 
floor were scattered about. The pil- 
lars and doorsills were clearly ex- 
posed, and the whole building was 
filled with a strange silence. Later 
I was told that most houses were 
completely destroyed in that area, 
but my second floor did not give 
way; even the floor boards remained 
firm. My father, a painstaking 
builder, had built our house about 
forty years ago, and it had been 
solidly constructed. 

Tramping about over the littered 
mats and screens, I looked among 
scattered articles for something to 
wear. The book which I had left 
half read the night before was there 
on the floor with its pages turned 
up. The picture frame which had 
fallen from the horizontal timber 
stood threateningly in the way of the 
small section of the tokonoma. I 
found my canteen quite unexpect- 
edly, and then my hat. Still not be- 
ing able to find my pants, I started 
looking for something else to cover 
myself. 

K of the factory office appeared 
on the veranda of the drawing room. 
Seeing me, K cried in a sad voice, 
“I’m hurt! Help me!” and dropped 
down in a heap where he stood. 
Blood was oozing from his forehead, 
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and his eyes were glistening with 
tears. 

“Where is it?” I asked, and he 
distorted his pale wrinkled face, 
saying, “My knees,” as he held them 
with his hand. I gave him a strip 
of cloth, and I drew over my legs 
two pairs of socks, one over the 
other. 

“Oh, smoke has started rising. 
Let’s escape. Help me to get away.” 
K, who was considerably older than 
I but usually much more vigorous, 
seemed to be highly disturbed. 

Looking out from the veranda, I 
could see nothing recognizable ex- 
cept the clusters of utterly fallen 
houses and a ferroconcrete building 
a little farther away. Beside the 
toppled-over mud wall there was a 
tall maple tree whose trunk was torn 
off halfway up; the twigs had been 
thrown into the wash basin. Sud- 
denly K stopped by the air-raid 
shelter, and said, “Let’s stay here, 
shall we? There is a water tank, 
besides . . .” When I said, “No, 
let’s go to the river,” he asked me 
wonderingly, “The river? In which 
direction ‘is the river?” 

I took a night robe out of the 
closet, handed it to him, and tore 
the shelter curtain. I picked up a 
cushion, too. When I turned the mat 
on the veranda, I found my emer- 
gency bag. I felt relieved and put 
the bag on my shoulder. Small, red 
flames rose from the warehouse of 
the chemical factory next door. We 
went out over the completely twisted 
maple. 

That tall tree had stood in the cor- 
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ner of the garden for a long time, 
and had been an object of dreamy 
imagination in my childhood. Re- 
cently I had come back and started 
living at my own home after a long 
time, and now I thought it odd that 
even this tree did not evoke the same 
old sweet memory. What was 
strange was that my home town itself 
had lost its soft natural atmosphere, 
and I felt it to be something like a 
composition of cruel, inorganic mat- 
ter. Every time I went into the 
drawing room facing the garden, the 
title, “The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” spontaneously sprang to my 
mind. 

K and I climbed over the crum- 
bling houses, removed obstacles, and 
walked slowly at first. We came to 
level ground, and knew that we were 
on the road, where we walked faster 
down the middle. Suddenly there 
called a voice from behind a crushed 
building, crying, “Please!” Turn- 
ing back, I found that the voice be- 
longed to a woman with a blood- 
stained face walking toward us. 
“Help me!” she cried, following us 
desperately. We walked on for some 
time, and we passed an old woman 
who stood in the middle of the path 
with her legs wide apart. She was 
crying like a child, “The house is 
catching fire! The house is catching 
fire!” Smoke rose here and there 
from the crumbling houses. 

We came upon a spot where the 
breath of flame was beating furi- 
ously. We passed running. The road 
became level again, and we found 
ourselves at the foot of Sakae Bridge. 
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Here the refugees gathered one after 
another. Someone standing firm on 
the bridge cried out: “Those who 
are strong enough put out the fire!” 
I walked toward the grove of Asano 
Park, and there became separated 
from K. 

The bamboo grove had been 
mowed down, and a path made 
through the grove under the tramp- 
ing feet of refugees. Most of the 
trees overhead had been torn apart 
in mid-air, and this famous old gar- 
den on the river was now disfigured 
with pockmarks and gashes. I hap- 
pened to perceive a middle-aged 
woman who squatted beside the 
shrubs with her plump limbs thrown 
out languidly. Her lifeless face still 
appeared to harbor infectious dis- 
ease. I was to see more faces, much 
more grotesque than that. 

In the grove facing the river- 
bank I came across a group of stu- 
dents. These girls, who had escaped 
from the factory, were all slightly 
wounded, and they were chatting 
vigorously all the more, because they 
still trembled from the freshness of 
their terror. At that moment my 
eldest brother appeared. He wore 
only a shirt, but looked unhurt. He 
had a beer bottle in one hand. The 
houses on the other bank of the river 
had collapsed and were on fire, but 
the electric poles still stood. Sitting 
on the narrow road by the river- 
bank, I felt I was all right now. 
What had been threatening me, what 
had been destined to happen, had 
taken place at last. I could consider 
myself as one who survived. I have 
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to keep a record of this, I said to 
myself. But I scarcely knew the 
truth about the air raid then. 

The fire on the opposite bank of 
the river raged more furiously. The 
scorching heat reached this side of 
the river, so that we had to dip the 
cushion in the rising river water and 
put it over our heads. Then some- 
one shouted, “Air raid!” and all the 
people crawled into the heart of the 
grove. 

The sun sent forth its bright rays, 
and the other side of the grove 
seemed to be on fire. A hot wind 
blew overhead, and black smoke 
was fanned up toward the middle of 
the river. Then the sky suddenly 
grew dark, and large drops came 
down in torrents. The rain reduced 
the heat momentarily, but soon the 
sky cleared up again. 

I walked down to the water along 
the stone edge, where I found right 
at my feet a large box of plain wood 
floating by, and there were onions 
here and there which had rolled out 
of the box. Drawing the box nearer, 
I took out the onions, and handed 
them to people on the bank. The 
box had been thrown out of a freight 
train which had been overturned on 
the bridge upstream. While I was 
picking up the onions, there came a 
voice crying, “Help!” Clinging to 
a piece of wood, a young girl drifted 
in the middle of the river, floating 
at one time and sinking at another. 
I took a large timber and swam 
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toward her pushing it. Although I 
had not swum for a long time, I 
managed to help her more easily 
than I had expected. 

The fire on the opposite bank, 
which had slackened for a while, had 
started raging again. This time 
murky smoke mingled with flames 
shooting higher and higher. When 
the fire had burned out, there re- 
mained only a vain carcass. Now a 
blast of wind struck us from down- 
stream. A tornado! The grass and 
trees around me trembled, and trees 
were plucked out in a moment and 
snatched high into the air. 

When this tornado had passed, 
the sky showed that evening was 
near. My second elder brother ap- 
peared quite unexpectedly. His shirt 
was torn in back, and there was a 
brushing trace of thin India ink 
color on his face which later became 
a suppurating burn. Coming home 
on business, he had perceived a 
small airplane in the sky and then 
three strange flashes. After being 
thrown on the ground, he had run 
to rescue his wife and the maid- 
servant who were struggling under 
the collapsed house. He entrusted 
his two children to the maid and 
let them escape before him, and then 
spent much time in saving the old 
man who lived next door. 

My brother and I walked up- 
stream still looking for a ferryboat. 
The declining sun made everything 
around us look pale, and both on 
and beneath the bank there were 
pale people who cast their shadows 
on the water. When we passed be- 
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fore them, these people spoke to us 
in faint, gentle voices: “Give us some 
water.” 

‘) Someone called me in a sharp, 
pitiful voice. I saw below a naked 
young boy whose lifeless body was 
completely buried in the water, and 
two women squatting on the stone 
steps less than four feet from the 
corpse. Their faces were swollen 
twice their natural size, distorted in 
an ugly way, and only their scorched 
rumpled hair showed that they were 
women. Looking at them, I shud- 
dered rather than felt pity. 

We found a little raft, untied the 
rope, and rowed toward the opposite 
bank of the river. Daylight had 
already turned dusky when the raft 
reached the sand beach on the other 
side, and the area was scattered with 
wounded townsmen. A soldier who 
was squatting by the river said to 
me, “Let me drink some hot water.” 
I made him lean against my shoul- 
der and we walked together. As he 
staggered on the sand, the soldier 
muttered, “It’s much better to be 
killed.” I made him wait beside the 
path. 

Nearing a water-supply station I 
beheld the large burnt head of a 
human being slowly drinking hot 
water out of a cup; the enormous 
face seemed to be made up of black 
soybeans; and the hair was burnt 
straight about the ears where the 
man’s cap had not protected it. I 
filled a cup and took it to the soldier. 

People were starting to cook their 
supper, burning pieces of wood on 


the sand beach. As the tide began 
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to rise, we all moved up the bank. 
Night had fallen, and a_ breeze 
sprang up. It was too cool for us 
to sleep, and we kept hearing voices 
here and there desperately crying 
for water/ Nigitsu Park was right 
over there, but it was now wrapped 
in darkness, and we could see only 
faintly the broken trees. My brother 
lay in the hollow ground and I 
placed myself in another shallow 
place. Close to me lay three or four 
wounded schoolgirls. “The grove 
over there has started burning,” 
someone said. “Don’t you think we 
had better escape?” Getting out of 
the hollow, I saw flame glaring on 
the top of the trees ahead of us, but 
there was no sign of the fire spread- 
ing up to the spot. 

There must still be an undamaged 
siren somewhere, for we heard its 
warning faint in the distance. 

/ “I wish morning would come!” a 
wounded girl complained. 

From around the river bed, there 
came a child’s death cry. “Give me 
water... ah, Mamma. . . Sister 
. . . Mitchan.” His words gushed 
out, as if piercing his whole being, 
and were interspersed with “Oo-oo- 
oo—” and faint gasps of pain. By 
daybreak his voice was silenced. 

/ A dispensary had been established 
near the torii (Shinto gateway) of 
the Toshogu Shrine. With each case 
a policeman formally asked the 
patient his permanent address and 
age; and the patient, even after re- 
ceiving a slip of paper identifying 
him, still had to wait about an hour 
in a long row, under the scorching 
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sun. Those patients who were able 
to join that row were more fortu- 
nate than the rest. Now someone 
cried furiously, “Soldier! Soldier! 
Help me! Soldier!” A horribly 
burned young girl rolled in anguish 
on the roadside. And near her was 
a man in the uniform of an air- 
defense guard, who complained in 
feeble voice, “Please help me, ah, 
Nurse, Doctor!” as he laid his head, 
swollen and bloated with burns, on a 
stone, and opened his blackened 
mouth. No one gave heed to him. 
Policemen, doctors, and nurses came 
from other towns to help, but their 
number was relatively few./ 

Under a cherry tree two school- 
girls lay groaning for water, faces 
burned black, their thin shoulders 
exposed to the scorching sun. They 
were students of the girls’ com- 
mercial school, who had met the 
disaster while potato digging in the 
vicinity. A woman whose face had 
been smoke-dried joined them. Plac- 
ing her handbag on the ground, she 
stretched out her knees languidly, 
oblivious to the dying girls. 

The second night dragged through. 
Before dawn some unknown voice 
took up a Buddhist invocation, a 
sound suggesting that people were 
dying all the time./ The two com- 
mercial students expired when the 
morning was high. A policeman, 
when he had finished examining the 
girls’ bodies lying face down in the 
ditch, approached the dead woman 
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near by. He opened her handbag 
and found a savings passbook and 
public loan bonds in it. She still 
wore the traveling suit in which she 
had been struck. 

About noon, the air-raid warning 
sounded again and the roar of planes 
was heard. Although I had become 
used to the ugliness and misery 
around me, my fatigue and hunger 
became more and more intense. 
People died one after another, and 
their bodies were left as they were. 
Men walked restlessly without hope 
of assistance. 

The desperate clarion call of the 
bugle came from the parade ground, 
and at the same moment my eldest 
brother appeared. He had stopped 
the previous day at Hatsukaichi 
Town which his sister-in-law had 
evacuated, and had hired a wagon. 
Together we decided to leave the 
place, and so we searched out my 
second elder brother’s family and 
my sister and set off past the entrance 
of Asano Garden. 

My second elder brother caught 
sight of a body in the vacant lot 
toward the West Parade Ground. It 
was clothed in yellow pants that 
were familiar to us. It was Fumi- 
hiko, my nephew. From a swelling 
the size of a fist, on his breast, 
flowed fluid. We could see his white 
teeth faintly in his blackened face, 
and the fingers of both his hands 
were bent inward with the nails 
boring into the skin. Beside him, 
there sprawled the body of a school- 
boy and that of a young woman. 


They lay slightly apart. Both had 
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become rigid in their last positions. 
My second elder brother stripped off 
Fumihiko’s nails and his belt for a 
keepsake. Placing a name card on 
him, we left the spot. 

The wagon then passed Kokutaiji 
Temple and Sumiyoshi Bridge, and 
came to Koi, so that I could com- 
mand almost the full view of the 
burnt sites of the busiest quarters. 
Amid the vast, silvery expanse of 
nothingness that lay under the glar- 
ing sun, there were the roads, the 
river, the bridges, and the stark 
naked, swollen bodies. The limbs of 
these corpses, which seemed to have 
become rigid after struggling in their 
last agony, had a kind of haunting 
rhythm. In the scattered electric 
wires and countless wrecks there 
was embodied a spasmodic design 
in nothingness. The burnt and top- 
pled streetcar and the horse with its 
huge belly on the ground gave me 
the impression of a world described 
by a Dali surrealist painting. The 
tall camphor tree in the precincts of 
Kokutaiji Temple had been felled 
completely, and the gravestones too 
were scattered. The Asano Library 
with only its outer block left had been 
turned into a morgue. The roads 
were still smoky here and there and 
were permeated with a cadaverous 
smell. The atmosphere of the scene 
seems best caught in the following 
lines: 

The strange rhythm of the human bod- 
ies, inflamed and red, 

That mingle with the glaring wrecks 
and the cinders of greyish white 

In the vast panorama. 
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Is this all that has happened, or is it 
what could have happened? 


Oh, the world stripped of all in an in- 
stant. 


How the swollen belly of the horse 
glares beside the toppled streetcar. 


And the stench of the smoldering 
wires! 


The wagon proceeded along the 
endless road through the debris. 
Even on the outskirts of the city, the 
houses all had collapsed, and it was 
only after we had passed Kusatsu 
that we were at last liberated from 
the shade of disaster and were 
greeted by the sight of living green. 
The appearance of the dragonflies 
that flitted so swiftly above the 
emerald rice paddies was touchingly 
refreshing to my eyes. From here 
stretched a long, monotonous road 
to Yawata Village. Night had fallen 
by the time we reached there, and all 
was dismally quiet. 
) /The next day, our miserable life— 

of the aftermath—truly began. The 
wounded did not recover satisfac- 
torily, and even those who had been 
originally strong gradually grew 
weak from lack of food. Our maid’s 
arm suppurated badly, and flies 
gathered around the burnt part, 
which finally became infested with 
maggots. No matter how often we 
sterilized the area, the maggots 
never ceased to infest the wound. 
She died a little more than a month 
later. 

Four or five days after we had 
moved to the village, my nephew, 
who had been last seen on his way to 
school, suddenly reappeared. On 
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the morning that he had gone to his 
school—his building later was to be 
evacuated —he had seen the flash 
from inside his classroom. In a 
moment, he hid himself under the 
desk, and was buried under the fall- 
ing ceiling, but crawled out through 
a crevice. There were only four or 
five boys who had escaped, and the 
rest were killed by the first blow. 
The survivors ran toward Hiji Hill, 
and he vomited white fluid on the 
way. Then he went to the home of 
one of his friends with whom he had 
escaped, and there he was sheltered. 
About a week after his return, my 
nephew’s hair began to fall out, and 
his nose bled. His doctor declared 
that his condition was already criti- 
cal, but my nephew gradually gained 
his strength again. , 

My friend N suffered a different 
experience. He was on his way to 
visit an evacuated factory, and his 
train had just entered a tunnel. As 
the train came out, he saw three 
parachutes floating down through 
the air over Hiroshima several miles 
behind. Arriving at the next station, 
he was surprised to find that the 
window glasses were broken. By the 
time he reached his destination, de- 
tailed information already had been 
circulated. He took the first train 
back to Hiroshima. Every train that 
passed was filled with people gro- 
tesquely wounded. When he arrived 
at the town, he could not wait until 
the fire was quenched, and so he 
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proceeded along the asphalt road 
which was still hot. 

He went first to the girls’ high 
school where his wife was teaching. 
On the site of the classrooms lay the 
bones of the pupils, and on the site 
of the principal’s office lay bones 
that seemed to have belonged to the 
principal. He could not find any- 
thing resembling the bones of his 
wife. He hurried back to his own 
home. Being near Ujina, the house 
had crumbled without burning. Yet 
he could not find his wife here either. 
Then he examined all the bodies 
lying on the road that led from his 
home to the girls’ school. Most of 
the bodies were lying on their faces, 
so that he had to turn them over with 
his hands in order to examine them. 
Every woman had been changed 
miserably, but his wife’s body was 
not there. Finally he wandered 
around even in the wrong directions. 
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He saw some ten bodies heaped in a 
pile in a cistern. 

He then saw three bodies which 
had become rigid as they held a 
ladder set against the riverbank, and 
others stood waiting in a row for the 
bus, the nails of each fastening 
against the shoulders of the one 
ahead. The terrible scene of the 
West Parade Ground was beyond 
description. There were piles of 
soldier corpses on every hand—but 
the body of his wife was not to be 
found anywhere. 

My friend N visited all the bar- 
racks, and looked into the faces of 
the severely wounded people. Every 
face was miserable beyond words, 
but none of the faces was his wife’s. 
Thus, after looking for three days 
and nights at so many charred bod- 
ies, the dead and the living, N at 
last came back to the burnt site of 
his wife’s school. 
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Aver lay flat on his back, 
the day’s paper stretched 
before his face. 
him, not meeting his eyes. 
paused a moment, and then: 

“You aren't going out to 
today?” she asked, a little 
ously. 

“Heigh-ho!” yawned Anupam. 
“Might not a chap have a little rest 
once in a while? And it was a 
heavy meal, too!” 

Looking at the picture page of his 
paper, he remarked, “How inde- 
cently dressed these memsahibs are! 
Why not throw away that bit of cloth 
and have done with it?” 

Anupam looked up for his wife, 
but she was not there. He shouted 
for her, and her voice came from 
the next room: “Which pair of shoes 
do you want?” 

“Oh, she’s at it again, brushing 
the shoes,” muttered Anupam. He 
felt irritated, and when Surama ap- 
proached, a pair of bright, chocolate- 
colored shoes dangling from her 
hand, he refused to look at her. 
Surama set down the shoes at the 
foot of the bed, and said, “Time to 
go, isn’t it?” 

Anupam turned the sheets of the 
Perhaps he had not 


said 


Surama looked at 


She 


office 
nerv- 


newspaper. 
heard. “It’s about noon,” 
Surama in a louder voice. But her 
husband neither spoke nor moved. 


* Translated from Bengali by the 
author. 
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What was it that he found so en- 
grossing in the paper? On the back 
of a chair were spread out his trou- 
sers, his shirt, necktie, and coat, all 
in proper order. Gently fingering 
the clothes, Surama spoke again, this 
time in a coaxing voice: “Do get up 
now. You are horribly late as it is.” 

“Mind your own business,” said 
Anupam, sharply. “I am not a wage 
slave that I must rush every day on 
the stroke of ten.” 

“But it wanted half an hour to 
ten when you made that terrible fuss 
yesterday,” retorted Surama, with 
just a touch of temper. Yesterday 
her husband had got ready for office 
much earlier in the day and he was 
upset like a child because his new 
necktie was missing. He shouted, he 
swore, he tossed things about. 

She had got every little thing 
ready by nine o’clock this morning. 
But Anupam seemed to be in no 
hurry at all. “So you are staying 
at home?” asked Surama after a 
little while. 

“No, I’ve got to go out.” Anupam 
dropped the newspaper, stretched his 
slack limbs, but it didn’t look as if 
he was going to get up. Surama re- 
arranged one or two little things on 
the table and said, “Do you think 
you should neglect your work like 
this?” 

“Don’t talk rubbish. How many 
times have I told you that office at- 
tendance is no part of my job? I 
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am a field worker, and am at liberty 
to do as I like.” 

“But you are ordered about, all 
the same. The whole world is. Don’t 
you see, nobody is free to do as he 
likes.” 

“A petty job worth one hundred 
rupees a month—what do I care 
about it?” Anupam said in a low, 
growling voice. 

Surama turned a little pale as she 
said, “You aren’t thinking of giving 
it up, not really?” 

Anupam suddenly toned down. 
“Oh, no,” he said, in a softened 
voice. “Don’t you worry. I'll be off 
now.” 

And at last he really got out of 
bed. 

Surama felt reassured. “Don’t do 
anything rash,” she pleaded. “Just 
think how terribly hurt Father 
would be.” 

She didn’t seem to think of her- 
self, nor of her husband; all her 
care seemed to be for her father- 
in-law. He was due to retire from 
government service in a couple of 
years, and had no chance of getting 
an extension, for he looked older 
than his age. All his life’s savings 
had gone to the building of this 
small house at Tollygunge. What 
was more, he was heavily in debt, 
and close and distant relations were 
always pecking him to death. As if 
he hadn’t sons of his own at college, 
and daughters still to be married! 
Anupam, the eldest, had taken his 
course through college, and was sit- 
ting on his B.A. degree like a mother 
bird on her egg. It was four years 
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now, but the egg wouldn’t hatch; 
nothing would come out of it. And 
he had married last year—or rather, 
his parents had performed their last 
duty to their son by getting him a 
wife. Surama was a lucky girl; they 
cared a lot about her. She, on her 
part, felt unutterably sorry for the 
old man, the head of a large, un- 
wieldy household where the rule 
seemed to be that everybody else 
should spend freely what he alone 
earned. He would not replace an 
old shirt as long as he could help it; 
but new saris for the daughter-in- 
law came every now and then... 
lest the son should feel slighted or 
wronged. 

Well, Anupam was the only hope. 
But what chances had he, an ordi- 
nary University graduate, what 
hope, seeing there were thousands 
like him in this city alone? How 
much was he worth, when even the 
best were not particularly wanted? 
Surama worried, for that was all she 
could do. Her husband, however, 
seemed to take it quite easy. He was 
quite normally happy, eating, sleep- 
ing a lot, going out in the evenings, 
slinking out to a cinema whenever 
there was the necessary coin in his 
pocket. This complacence got on 
Surama’s nerves. 

But a change had come over him, 
and Surama was ardently hoping 
that it would last. Out he would go 
every morning, and wouldn’t be 
back home till the shadows had 
lengthened in the lane. Surama was 
touched when she saw his tired, sun- 


burnt face. But this was a man’s 
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life . . . and she felt a strange ela- 
tion in her heart. She, alas, had 
slept away four hours of the long 
day, lying on a cool mat in a dark- 
ened room, but what else could she 
do? ... She was just a common 
woman, fit only for housework, and 
of that she did as much as she could 
find. One night she asked her hus- 
band, “What do you do all day?” 
- Solemnly, Anupam said only one 
word in reply: “Work.” And that is 
the noblest word in modern vocabu- 
lary. And he told his wife: “Now 
don’t talk about it to anybody, but 
I have dropped into a job.” 

“You have—really!” Surama’s 
heart gave a big thump. 

Anupam named a certain life 
insurance office. Surama gathered 
from what he said that the com- 
pany had been trying to get hold 
of his services for some time past, 
only he couldn’t agree on the terms. 
Now at last those details were 
settled, but not before a lot of hag- 
gling had been gone through. It 
wasn’t anything princely, of course, 
just one hundred rupees to start 
with. But they had promised a lift 
after he had sweated for them for 
six months. And there was a good 
commission, of course, besides the 
pay. They wouldn’t mind putting 
down another fifty chips for car 
allowance, but not having acar..- . 

Surama gasped. “Oh really?” 
she cried out, interrupting her hus- 
band. 

Anupam smiled serenely. “Not 
too bad, eh? I’ve thought over the 
matter long enough, and today, you 
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know, I’ve been to them to say yes.” 

“To say yes!” Surama’s voice 
trembled with excitement. “I don’t 
know what you mean, I really don’t. 
It’s splendid, don’t you think, see- 
ing that jobs are so scarce and men 
who want them so many. Why, there 
are lots of M.A.’s and all that, who 
would be lucky to get a job worth 
no more than fifty rupees!” 

But Anupam did not seem to share 
his wife’s enthusiasm. “What does 
education matter?” he said, some- 
what coldly. ““What they appreciate 
is business ability, not learning.” 

“And what’s the work you'll have 
to do?” asked Surama. 

“Oh, not much of a bother that 
way,” answered Anupam in a care- 
less tone. “There'll be canvassers 
working under me—they'll get busi- 
ness for the company, and I'll just 
have to look after the boys.” 

Indeed, it seemed to be too soft 
a job. No work to speak of, and 
good pay! It was almost incredible! 
Surama found herself wondering 
that such a nice job could come to 
her husband when there were thou- 
sands, many of them better qualified 
than he, who would have been only 
too glad to get it. 

She found it a little hard to keep 
all her happiness to herself. “Why 
not tell the others?” she pleaded. 
“It’s quite settled, isn’t it?” 

“But it isn’t necessary to tell the 
world about it,’ said Anupam 
gravely. 
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“Don’t say that,’ Surama pro- 
tested. “Government jobs aren’t go- 
ing abegging, and this is nice, very 
nice—and I’m—oh, I’m so glad 
you've got it. You can take it from 
me that Father will be very happy.” 

Father was, indeed. And the first 
thing he had to do in this connec- 
tion was to borrow fifty rupees for 
the European clothes that Anupam’s 
new responsibilities imposed on him. 
Appearances matter, so one must 
be well dressed. 

The first week after this, Anupam 
went out to his work with an un- 
failing regularity, beaming in his 
well-tailored suit. He bought new 
ties and socks, and took great care 
that the knot of his tie conformed 
to the fashion of the moment. And 
Surama kept the trousers neatly 
folded under the bedquilt, picked 
up the handkerchiefs her husband 
carelessly flung about, and went 
about the house all day, doing end- 
less and perhaps unnecessary work. 
For the time, she was the happiest 
woman in Calcutta. 

So it was not without some mis- 
giving that she noticed her husband 
lying down in bed right after his 
midday meal. In his sort of job, 
perhaps, one did not have to be too 
particular about attending office, but 
did it do to loll in bed all day? . 
But Anupam did get out of bed, 
after all, slipped on a punjabi, and 
said: “Well, I’m off.” 

“You won’t put on those things?” 
asked Surama, glancing at the pair 
of trousers resting on the back of 
the chair. 
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“No, it’s too hot today.” 

“But where’s the business to come 
from if you... if you just stay 
away all the time?” 

“These are things you won’t un- 
derstand,” said Anupam, decisively. 

Surama was silenced. What sort 
of employment was it that allowed 
such extraordinary freedom? 

Anupam took off his punjabi, lay 
down on the bed again, and was soon 
fast asleep. When he rose, it was 
past five. Surama brought in his 
tea. After tea, he put on a spotless 
white dhoti and punjabi, and went 
out, perhaps to see a friend. 

The next two days he spent in 
similar fashion. Surama worried, 
but when she tried to remind him 
of the work that must be waiting 
for him, he replied in the coolest 
possible manner, as if nothing in 
the world was the matter. “It’s the 
agents who do all the work, you 
know. Why should I knock about 
any more than I need? Two of 
them will be seeing me this very 
afternoon.” 

And indeed he had visitors in the 
afternoon. A couple of smart-look- 
ing young men they were, and Anu- 
pam laughed and talked with them a 
great deal. Surama, herself invis- 
ible, entertained them with tea, with 
luchi and halooa, capping it all with 
excellent little pans. She was quite 
pleased. 

Next morning Anupam was in a 
terrible rush. He had to catch a 
train to Bhatpara where he expected 
to hook a really big case. He gulped 
some rice and a little fish curry, put 
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on his European clothes, got two 
- rupees out of his mother, and rushed 
out. When Surama sat to her mid- 
day meal, she could eat but little. 
She thought of her husband’s scanty 
and hurried meal, and as soon as the 
clock struck three, sat with an oil 
stove to prepare what she knew he 
liked best with his tea. 

At the office they told Anupam 
that a representative of a rival com- 
pany had already grabbed the Bhat- 
para case. So he had nothing to 
do but sit there and talk, just talk. 
He spent a couple of hours in more 
or less lively conversation, and then, 
going out with a friend, made a tour 
of several offices in the Clive Row 
locality. 

In the evening Surama asked him, 
“You got the case?” 

“Which case do you mean?” 

“The one at Bhatpara, of course.” 

Anupam could not bring himself 
to tell the truth. “Not yet,” he said, 
briefly. 

“You mean you'll go another 
day?” 

“I don’t think you need bother 
about these things. I know my busi- 
ness,” said Anupam with an air of 
offended dignity. 

Busy and efficient-looking in his 
royal robes, he carried on pretty 
well for the next week, going out 
and returning home at the usual 
hours. It was only on the following 
Sunday that he broke the news to 
his wife. 

The midday meal was just over, 
heavy and late as on all Sundays, 
and Surama was thinking of lying 
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down for a while. “Will you lie on 
the mat or on the bed?” she asked 
her husband. 

“Listen, I’ve got something to tell 
you.” 

“What is it?” 

“I’ve just had another offer, you 
know,” Anupam said, casually. 

“What kind of an offer?” 

“A gentleman’s starting a busi- 
ness, and wants to make me a part- 
ner. We shall have a real big office, 
and I shall be the manager, of 
course—my partner is keen on that 
point. I shall have a room of my 
own in the office, with a telephone. 
It’s good, don’t you think?” 

“But what’s the business?” asked 
Surama. 

“The man—I mean my partner— 
deals in all sorts of things—paper 
and timber, coal and jewelry, and— 
oh, heaps of odds and ends. He’s 
really a big businessman, and very 
rich, of course. We are starting on 
no more than ten thousand, but he 
has promised another ten, and if 
need be, he’ll see it up to fifty thou- 
sand, you know. I am getting a 
salary of two hundred, rising up to 
five hundred, besides two percent 
of the profits which you can put 
down at a couple of thousand a 
year. We shall need about a dozen 
clerks, and I was wondering whether 
you could think of any suitable lads 
in this connection.” 

Surama didn’t say anything for 
a while. “You are then throwing 
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away your insurance job?” she 
asked at last. 

“I think the most sensible thing 
to do about it is to chuck it,” Anu- 
pam smiled, but not very brightly. 
“The pay is ridiculous, and it’s a 
lousy job having to go about in the 
hot sun all day.” 

“You've got to work anyway, 
haven’t you?” Surama fixed her 
quiet, dark eyes on her husband, 
but he turned away his face. 

“Why, don’t you see,” he said, 
“how very much better this is! It 
will be my office. I'll be boss there.” 

“You are sure you'll be able to 
run so big a business? Pretty hard 
work it will mean.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that,” 
Anupam smiled a little smile. “I'll 
have to look up one or two books, 
and that’s about all.” 

A sudden suspicion wrenched Su- 
rama’s heart. “You haven’t—you 
haven’t already given up your job?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, in a manner of speaking, I 
have,” answered Anupam, and he 
took a great deal of care to seem 
quite careless. 

Surama grew pale. “Oh, you 
have!” she faltered. “Shouldn’t you 
have asked Father’s opinion?” 

“Useless fuss!” Anupam ex- 
claimed, very nearly losing his tem- 
per. “A fat lot he understands of 
business! Oh, don’t worry,” he 
added, in a different tone, “I will 
be able to make Father happy at 


last. Give me one year, and he 
won't have anything to worry 
about.” 
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Surama thrilled to hear her hus- 
band say so, but deep in her heart 
she remained a little doubtful. “You 
should have thought twice before 
throwing away a fixed income.” 

“Fixed income be blowed!” Anu- 
pam cried impatiently. “I asked for 
my dues, but they are just sitting 
tight on it, the mean rascals!” 

“You didn’t have a row with 
them, did you?” 

“Is it possible,” began Anupam 
in a loud, excited voice, “is it pos- 
sible for a self-respecting gentleman 
not to quarrel with them, the petti- 
fogging thieves! So I gave them 
a bit of my mind, and I am glad 
I did!” 

“Oh, I see,” said Surama, in a 
hollow voice. 

Anupam flung a quick glance at 
her. “I say, don’t be silly. Don’t 
look as if the bottom has been 
knocked out of your world. I’m 
glad to have got off—and for heav- 
en’s sake, don’t look so tearful; for 
a lousy job like that can be had 
any day of the week, you know.” 

Surama, in her innocence, could 
not help feeling as she did. “I hope 
you are right,” she sighed. “But 
days are hard, and I always thought 
it was a nice job, taking one thing 
with another.” 

“Oh, you thought so, did you?” 
said Anupam, in a tone of utter con- 
tempt. “Have you no imagination? 
Just wait a couple of years and see 
what happens! Do you know, my 
partner was suggesting that I should 
throw in a little money as well; he 
would gladly give me ten percent of 
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the profits then. And do you know 
what that means? Twenty thou- 
sand a year, if you please.” Anu- 
pam chuckled. “Do you think Fa- 
ther will be able to put together, let 
us say, five thousand if I ask him? 
Five thousand isn’t much.” 

“You might ask him,” said Su- 
rama very coldly. 

“T was wondering,” said Anu- 
pam after a little pause, “whether 
your father could help me in any 
way.” 

Surama grew white. “You know 
how poor he is,” she said, in a 
toneless voice. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said 
Anupam, with a laugh that was far 
too cheery for the occasion. “Not 
in the least. I didn’t mean it, really. 
In any case, I am going to succeed 
in this business.” 

“What's the business?” asked Su- 
rama for the second time, and for 
the second time her husband an- 
swered, “Oh, of all sorts.” 

“But I don’t know that you 
weren't a little rash in throwing 
away the job. You would have got 
used to it, might have got to like 
it even... you see, you didn’t 
give it a chance at all.” 

“Oh, rot!” 

“You say they didn’t even pay 
you?” asked Surama, fixing a nar- 
row gaze on her husband. 

“T couldn’t get a pice out of them, 
the thieves!” 

“But is it possible?” exclaimed 
Surama in genuine indignation. 
“Everything is possible 

them.” 


for 
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“Whoever has heard of such a 
thing!” exclaimed Surama. “Why 
don’t you set the law on them?” 

“Oh, bother! I haven’t the time 
to take all that trouble—you see, I 
shall have to be very busy about 
this business. Let the scoundrels 
keep their beggarly wages, if they 
choose—what do I care?” 

“But you can’t allow yourself to 
be—cheated!” 

“If you only heard the things I 
told them!” Anupam chuckled. 
“Yes, I gave it them hot, that I did.” 

Anupam gave a loud laugh. He 
was cocksure; there seemed to be 
nothing in the world to prevent him 
from making Big Money in Big 
Business. As a matter of fact, the 
days that followed this conversation 
found him hectically active. He was 
always going out and coming in. He 
had appointments in the most out- 
of-the-way places and at fantastic 
hours. It was really too bad that 
there wasn’t a telephone in the 
house; he must have one early next 
month. 

A fortnight passed in this way. 
Anupam was seldom at home ex- 
cept at mealtime and bedtime. His 
mother, who began to feel anxious 
about his health, mildly reproved 
him, but he would not listen to 
counsel. What could he do? He 
had to see to everything himself, 
and he hadn’t a moment’s time. He 
received typewritten letters in large, 
important - looking envelopes. He 
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had all sorts of callers. Well, here 
was something to do, at last. Su- 
rama herself felt assured of her hus- 
band’s future. It seemed this was 
the sort of thing he was meant for, 
and no wonder at all if he did splen- 
didly in it. One never knew how 
much a man was really worth, one 
could never judge by appearances. 

It was just when Surama had 
completed in her mind the picture 
of her husband as a successful busi- 
nessman that she received a shock. 

“Somebody’s selling a_ teashop 
near College Square,” said Anupam 
one night, in bed. The statement 
was rather sudden, and Surama 
waited in silence. “I was wonder- 
ing whether it would do to take that 
up,” said her husband, his voice 
trembling a little. “The man can be 
bought off for five hundred chips. 
Now don’t you think Father can 
find that money?” 

“Why!” Surama gave out a little 
gasp. “Whatever should you want 
to buy a teashop for?” 

“One can run it,” answered Anu- 
pam solemnly. “It means a net 
monthly profit of two hundred ru- 
pees.” 

“Oh!” A little cry escaped Su- 
rama’s throat. “And you said the 
man was selling it for five hundred! 
He must be quite mad!” 

“T’m not so sure it would be ex- 
actly two hundred.” It was rather 
odd how quickly Anupam toned 
down. “A hundred and fifty—well, 
you can be sure about one hundred, 
at any rate. The man’s a stickler, 
but I think he can be brought round 
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to five hundred, cash down. He has 
fallen ill, and wants to wind up and 
get away.” 

“But haven’t you too much on 
your hands already? That busi- 
ness—” 

“Yes, of course I have that busi- 
ness to look after,” Anupam broke 
in a little impatiently. “Why not 
have the teashop as well? It 
wouldn’t mean much trouble. You 
pay a servant twenty rupees, and 
that’s all you have to do. Of course 
I can’t wait on the customers my- 
self!” Anupam laughed, tickled by 
the very idea. “It’s a good site, you 
know. There are about half a dozen 
colleges round about, and there’s 
quite a crowd of students.” 

“But you can’t run a shop by 
proxy.” 

“Oh, of course I'll give it a look 
up from time to time,” said Anu- 
pam breezily. “It doesn’t do to de- 
pend too much on one’s assistants. 
The more I think of it, Surama, the 
better I like the idea. I'll talk to 
Father about it tomorrow.” 

Surama remembered that it was 
quite a time since her husband had 
talked about that business they were 
going to start. Suddenly a sort of 
fear seized her. “How are you get- 
ting on with that business?” she 
asked, in a very low voice. 

“The preliminaries are nearly 
over.” That was all Anupam said, 
without much enthusiasm. 

“You said you would start work 
this month?” 

“Yes, I'll buy the teashop,” said 
Anupam, as if he had not heard his 
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wife’s last remark. “Don’t you think 
Kalipada, our cook, is quite reli- 
able? And would Father very much 
mind if I took him over to the shop? 
Here the poor fellow slaves for eight 
rupees, and I'll give him twenty— 
even twenty-five, if he’s really good 
at the job. Just think what a stag- 
gering lift it would be for him!” 

Perhaps the contemplation of Ka- 
lipada’s tremendous lift put him 
into so serene a frame of mind that 
he fell asleep in a few minutes. 

Days, weeks, and months passed. 
Things stood still, at any rate for 
Anupam. When it pleased him, he 
slept away all day; and when the 
fit was on him, he put on his Euro- 
pean clothes and wandered about in 
the city. He had a monthly tram 
ticket, and he went where he liked, 
the busiest of all men, having nothing 
to do. Gigantic rivers of money 
were always flowing past him, whirl- 
pools of wealth that roughly threw 
him down on the shoals every time 
he tried to plunge. Back home 
weary and sticky with sweat—oh, it 
had been a strenuous day, on the 
whole! 

These aimless wanderings some- 
times got on his nerves. But he 
propped himself up by the thought 
that he was a businessman, and it 
was only in the fitness of things that 
he should be knocked about a bit 
before the Grand Chance came. 
That business scheme he had talked 
about to his wife had fallen through, 
for the man who was to have 
financed the show had backed out 
in the end. The swine! Well, he 
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wasn’t going to be beaten by the 
tricky gangsters; he had already 
started a small business of his own. 
A friend of his ran an office in 
Clive Row, and thither he went 
every day and sat in a chair for a 
couple of hours. It was true that 
nobody yet knew what the business 
was exactly, even Surama was quite 
in the dark—but she didn’t have to 
be told everything beforehand. Let 
her wait—and one fine morning she 
will find her husband exuding pros- 
perity. 

So much might be said for the 
present that he wasn’t thinking of 
the teashop any longer. Running a 
shop—pooh! It wasn’t a gentle- 
man’s job, really! What would 
people think if he talked of being 
off to his shop? “Going to office” 
sounded much better, anyway. 

Thus passed a year. Meanwhile, 
his father had been hacking away at 
his job, and wearing a coat that 
manifestly needed laundering. On 
his return from office at the day’s 
end, the old man would lie flat on 
a mat. He would pay off a big 
chunk of debt on the first day of 
every month and begin a hunt for 
fresh loans by the seventh. It was 
seldom that father and son met. 

One evening, however, as Anu- 
pam was just going out, he ran into 
his father in the little sitting room. 
Anupam was tripping out with an 
air of great hurry, but the old man 
called after him. Coughing once or 
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twice he said rather shamefacedly: 

“I was wanting to tell you that 
there’s a vacancy in our office just 
now.” 

Anupam remained silent as if this 
information did not concern him 
at all. 

“I’ve mentioned you to the Sa- 
hib,” the old man continued, “and 
he has given me hope.” 

_ “What’s the job?” 

“Not bad in its way. It starts at 
fifty rupees—” 

“Oh, fifty rupees!” Anupam ut- 
tered the words very softly, as if he 
had been struck nearly dumb by 
some preposterous, grotesque sug- 
gestion. 

The old man cleared his throat. 
“The scale is from fifty to a hun- 
dred and twenty-five. And there’s 
always the chance of one’s being put 
on to the senior grade which goes 
right up to three hundred.” 

“What should I do with fifty ru- 
pees!” murmured Anupam. 

“Well, since nothing better is 
said the old man 
in a humble, apologetic tone. “I’ve 
got an application ready, and rather 
think that it had better be sent in 
tomorrow.” 


turning up... ,” 


Anupam, not wishing to bandy 
words with his father, for whom he 
felt a sort of pity concealed under 
indifference, signed the application. 
“Poor Father!” he remarked to his 
wife, “I’m afraid he has gone 
slightly out of his mind through 
want of money.” 

Surama looked up with question- 
ing eyes. 
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“He’s wanting to put me on to a 
job worth fifty rupees! Ha—ha!” 
Anupam laughed, but it was not 
very hearty laughter. 

“There are many who are perish- 
ing for a fifty-rupee job,” said Su- 
rama quietly. 

“Tt may be as you say,” Anupam 
shrugged his shoulders; “but my 
case is different. Business is my 
line, and I’m going to stick to it. 
You don’t know what a brilliant 
scheme I’m carrying in my head. 
Wait till I’ve put it through—and 
then, oh, then we shall live in a 
fine house and drive a splendid mo- 
tor car.” 

Silently Surama listened to this 
prognostication. She did not even 
want to know what the wonderful 
scheme was. 

“If one keeps one’s wits about 
one,” Anupam continued, “it’s noth- 
ing to make five hundred a month 
in this city. Look at the Marwaris.” 
He looked proudly at his wife, as if, 
in some inscrutable way, he was 
responsible for the commercial suc- 
cess of the Marwaris. “I'll tell you 
what,” he added in a _ whisper, 
though there wasn’t anybody else in 
the room, “I’m in close touch with 
a very big Marwari merchant, and 
have got the ins and outs of business 
on my finger tips. ... Here, could 
you give me a rupee?” He spoke in 
an offhand fashion. 

“A rupee?” 

“Now, don’t say you haven’t got 
it. You must have some cash on 
hand, seeing that the daily bazaar 
expenses are in your keeping now. 
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Well, if a rupee is too much, give 
me eight annas.” 

“Tl give you a rupee,” said Su- 
rama, and she fished out two bright 
eight-anna bits from her personal 
savings. She had got into the habit 
of saving up every little coin that 
she could manage. It was not much; 
a small collection consisting mainly 
of one-anna and two-anna bits; but 
even that might help. 

The next day, Anupam’s father 
returned from office with a small 
bundle of books under his arm. 
“Have a look at these books,” he 
told his son. “They might call you 
for an interview.” 

“Oh! Must they interview one 
for a fifty-rupee job?” 

“T think you’d better look up the 
income tax laws,” said the old man. 
“It would be all right if you could 
say just a word or two if they 
asked you questions.” 

“Father’s going clean out of his 
mind,” Anupam said to his wife. 
“Just fancy! He’s asking me to 
study income tax law!” 

“T see no harm in that,” said Su- 
rama. “I’ve never seen you touch a 
book, and this might brush up your 
learning.” 

“Learning! So this is your idea 
of learning! Income tax law! 
Oooh!” Anupam screamed with 
laughter. 

He did not as much as touch those 
books. But his father, returning 
home in the evening, began to pore 
over them, his silver-rimmed spec- 
tacles dangling on his nose. For 
some days it became quite a fre- 
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quent occurrence; the old man was 
often to be seen with a musty vol- 
ume in his hand and his forehead 
wrinkled, trying to master the com- 
plexities of income tax law. 

One day Anupam saw him at it. 
“Have you seen Father?” he told 
Surama with a laugh. “Does he 
think that J shall learn things if he 
reads books?” 

“Oh, you can see that, can you?” 

“Tt’s a pity he won’t see my point. 
Don’t think about it any more.” 

After a few days, however, Anu- 
pam was called for an interview. 

“Surely you are going?” Surama 
asked timidly. 

“Well, just to please poor Fa- 
ther,” said Anupam. And he put 
on his European clothes and off he 
went. Returning home he said: 
“The Sahib seemed to take a fancy 
to me. Father’s in his good books, 
too!” 

“So you think—” Surama fin- 
ished the sentence with a meaning- 
ful gaze. 

“J was wondering if the Sahib 
wouldn’t be disappointed if I turned 
down the offer,” said Anupam 
breezily. “Of course I won’t have 
to stick to it long; things will be 
different soon — oh, very different 
indeed. But meanwhile, this might 
do for my pocket expenses, don’t 
you think?” 

“Pocket expenses are all you 
need for the present,” said Surama. 

“Oh, don’t say that! A mouthful 
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of rice isn’t all one wants. And you 
can see that Father is finding it 
increasingly difficult to keep things 
going. Well, my precious Marwari 
thinks that I might be rolling in 
money in six months’ time.” 

Some more days passed. One 
evening, on returning home from 
yet another tour in Burra Bazaar, 
Anupam noticed a shadow on his 
wife’s face. “Is anything the mat- 
ter?” he asked. 

“Father has brought news about 
that job.” 

“What is it?” Anupam tried to 
put the question very carelessly, but 
there was a slight tremor in his 
voice. 

“It has gone to somebody else. 
Father is heartbroken.” 

Anupam’s face turned pale, but 
only for a moment. He took a turn 
in the room and then stood facing 
his wife. “Good riddance!” he 
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cried. “It would have been a bother 
if they’d taken me in, for I couldn’t 
possibly have refused, you know, for 
poor Father’s sake. Now, don’t start 
talking about it, but the fact is that 
I have decided to concentrate on the 
share market. That’s the thing for 
me! Of course it isn’t likely that I 
shall be able to bring in more than 
two or three hundred a month in 
the beginning — that’s what comes 
of not having capital. But in the 
course of a year or two... five 
hundred, six hundred . . . why, a 
thousand wouldn’t be too much to 
expect. We shall then let out this 
house and remove to a fine large 
house with a garden and all that. 
This is an awful hole that Father 
has built, don’t you think?” He was 
buoyant. 

Anupam tried to gaze into Su- 
rama’s eyes, but her eyes were 
turned away. 
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Bright drops from a rainbow melting free 
Have fallen in clusters and taken shape. 
As perfume, color, and harmony 

They riot in a glad escape 

And sing 

Of spring. 


I wonder what the old man ponders 
Leading his ancient horse along, 
Trailing the dingy streets with wonders 
And raising his harsh discordant song 
Of things 

He brings. 
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JOHN DEWEY—THE 
“LAST PROTESTANT” 


HEN Santayana _ wrote 

about the “Last Puritan,” 
he did not mean to say that Puritan- 
ism had come to an end. He did 
mean to show what happens to the 
puritan when he becomes secular- 
ized and separated from the sources 
of his piety. Similarly, when I speak 
of John Dewey as the “Last Protes- 
tant,” I do not mean to suggest that 
Protestantism necessarily is at an 
end. But I do mean to say that John 
Dewey is an excellent epitome of 
what happens to Protestantism when 
it forgets its deep-thrusting roots and 
goes all to foliage and to fruits. 

One aspect of Dewey’s relation- 
ship to Protestant thought is unde- 
niable. It is well known that his 
philosophy had a considerable in- 
fluence on a certain area of liberal 
Protestant theology, and also on 
the whole movement of religious ed- 
ucation. Most scholars would agree 
that his impact on the church 
school was no less revolutionary 
than his impact on public educa- 
tion. But I wish to suggest that 
the influence has been a reciprocal 
one—that Dewey’s own philosophy 
was a kind of outgrowth of the 
American Protestant heritage. In 
a much more genuine way than 
the character in Santayana’s novel, 
Dewey was, I think, a sort of inverted 
puritan, a superb example of the final 
flowering of Protestant thought 
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when it has become completely sec- 
ularized. 

At the very beginning we may ex- 
pect two kinds of protest against this 
argument. Many a liberal Protes- 
tant will hotly deny that his liberal- 
ism must lead to the sort of secular- 
ized humanism that Dewey exhibits. 
And many a disciple of Dewey will 
find it outrageous that the master 
should be related to a religious tra- 
dition from which he intended ex- 
plicitly to dissociate himself. It is 
probable, however, that this liberal 
Protestant will not have read his 
Dewey very carefully, and it is fairly 
certain that the true disciple of 
Dewey will know nothing of liberal 
Protestantism. Let us, therefore, 
take a look at the evidence. 


I 


It is useful to distinguish the or- 
thodox strain from the liberal strain 
of Protestantism in Dewey. The 
elements of the orthodox strain are 
plainly indicated, although it is 
clear that there is a violent break- 
ing away from some of the condi- 
tions and qualifications that are part 
of the dominant Protestant tradi- 
tion. 

First of all, there is the element 
of rationalism. In its origins Prot- 
estant rationalism is individualistic, 
inquiring, and experimental—in de- 
liberate rebellion against the classi- 
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cal rationalism of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. However, it is always 
held in check by two factors. One 
is a principle of subordination: hu- 
man reason is subordinate to the 
will of God, and inferior to that 
chief fruit of the Spirit which is 
love. The other is an awareness, 
rooted in the whole Christian heri- 
tage, that there are heights above 
reason and depths below reason 
which may be more significant de- 
terminers of our destiny than reason 
itself. 

John Dewey’s rationalism is simi- 
larly individualistic, inquiring, and 
experimental, and in conscious re- 
bellion against the classical tradi- 
tion of reason. That tradition, for 
him, is focused in a group of fellows 
that he likes to call “the Greeks,” 
and he lays about him against “the 
Greeks” with all the zeal of an early 
Protestant Reformer fulminating 
against the hosts of Rome. Yet he 
still believes in a more flexible 
something that he calls intelligence 
—an intelligence which is now sub- 
ject neither to Rome, nor to “the 
Greeks,” nor to Almighty God, but 
only to the discipline of its own ex- 
perimental logic. And he still shares 
the historic faith of the rationalist 
that reason, however you under- 
stand it, is our true redeemer, that 
man shall find salvation only 
through “freed” intelligence. 

A second element is the faith in 
education. The passion for the edu- 
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cation of the laity is a primordial 
one in Protestantism. In the ortho- 
dox pattern, however, it is subject 
to certain conditions. Education is 
not to emancipate the individual, 
but to enable him to participate in 
an objective tradition. Education 
does not eradicate original sin, and 
still leaves the necessity for salva- 
tion through the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ. Moreover, orthodox 
Protestant educationalism never be- 
comes gradualist in its psychology 
and in its philosophy of history, and 
still allows for the occurrence of 
crisis in the soul of the individual 
and of catastrophe in the develop- 
ment of society. 

Now I concede that the shift from 
this sort of educationalism to Dew- 
ey’s variety is a radical one. But 
there is nothing impossible about it. 
All you have to do is rip out the 
theological qualifications. This is 
precisely what happened in the evo- 
lution of the American school sys- 
tem from its origins in religion to 
its present outcome in secularism. 
It may be quite a journey from John 
Calvin to John Dewey, but in this 
country we have already completed 
the voyage in our public schools. 
The school now becomes the una, 
sancta, catholica, and—in terms of 
the secular heritage of democracy— 
apostolica. John Dewey’s Democ- 
racy and Education is his doctrine 
of the new church, 

A third element is the primacy of 
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experience. This is especially char- 
acteristic of the evangelical Protes- 
tantism which has done so much to 
shape American mores. The appeal 
to experience, the importance of the 
life situation, the existential refer- 
ence—these are all good Protestant 
categories. Only, orthodox Protes- 
tantism insists that the content is as 
important as the method. It real- 
izes, too, that experience is not just 
individual and social, but also an 
affair of history and of tradition. 

In John Dewey this experience is 
perhaps the ultimate category in 
metaphysics. The true doctrine is 
expounded in his Experience and 
Nature. Experience in its totality is 
all that we can have or know of 
reality. It is the dynamic context 
of all occurrence. Experiment is the 
method by which we explore and 
savor and reconstruct experience. It 
is only by scrupulous attention to 
the techniques of experiment that 
we can find whatever excitement and 
tranquillity may be available in life. 
And so, in The Quest for Certainty 
Dewey reveals that his idolatry is a 
“methodolatry.” 

The fourth element in the strain 
of orthodox Protestantism that we 
have to consider here is individual- 
ism. Protestantism was a movement 
to emancipate the individual. It un- 
dertook to free him from bondage 
to the corporate and ecclesiastical 
tradition of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It undertook to free him 
for a direct, personal relationship 
with the will of God as revealed in 
the word of His Scriptures. 
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John Dewey was also concerned 
with emancipating the individual. 
He, too, wished to free the indi- 
vidual from bondage to any kind of 
authority—corporate, or ecclesiasti- 
cal, or “Greek.” But what did he 
wish to free the individual for? The 
correct answer, I suppose, is that he 
wished to free the individual for 
himself. Individualism Old and 
New is a discussion of one phase 
of the problem, and marks the tran- 
sition from the classical, laissez faire 
type of individualism to the modern, 
socialized type of individualism. 
As we look at the world about us 
we may wonder whether this indi- 
vidual, who meant to be freed for 
himself, has not been trapped into 
a new bondage worse than any from 
which he was emancipated. 


II 


When we turn from the orthodox 
to the liberal Protestant strain in 
John Dewey, our task is easier. 
There are fewer qualifications to be 
dropped as we shift from the reli- 
gious to the philosophic perspective, 
and occasionally the full logic of 
the secular tendency is illustrated 
within left-wing, liberal Protestant- 
ism itself. Much of the time John 
Dewey and his Protestant confreres 
are simply walking along parallel 
paths toward the same destination, 
and there are even moments when 
they march side by side on the same 
road. 

The first item to which we direct 
our attention is the virtue of toler- 
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ance. Now tolerance has never been 
a virtue of the orthodox Christian. 
The Christian virtue is love—which 
embraces both humility and for- 
giveness—and love is more inclu- 
sive, more positive, and more dis- 
criminating than mere tolerance. 
Even Tom Paine realized that toler- 
ance has something both insipid and 
supercilious about it. Nevertheless, 
tolerance is perhaps the most sacred 
fetish of the left-wing, liberal Prot- 
estant. To be broad-minded, or to 
have an open mind, to believe in 
the good in everyone and in every- 
thing: this becomes the great canon- 
ical virtue. In the end even Chris- 
tian love is stripped of its creative, 
redemptive, and sacrificial mean- 
ings, and is redefined simply as tol- 
erance. 

When I say that John Dewey’s 
character was especially marked by 
the virtue of tolerance, I do not 
mean to attribute anything insipid 
or supercilious to him. I am simply 
using the correct humanist category 
to point to the charity and the gen- 
erosity of his heart and of his mind. 
He was, indeed, eager to believe the 
best of all of us. As an extreme 
instance I may cite an occasion 
when he was entertaining a visiting 
humanist from England, and joined 
with this gentleman in proposing to 
establish some sort of humanist 
church in the United States. Dew- 
ey’s disciples, who were more doc- 
trinaire than the master, were hor- 
rified at the proposal. But John 
Dewey, in spite of his anticlerical 
principles, could not refuse to help 
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any mortal. He could be tolerant 
even of a church. 

A second trait of the last Protes- 
tant is aestheticism. Compared to 
the Roman Catholic and Eastern 
Orthodox sectors of Christianity, 
Protestantism is the unaesthetic 
part. At any rate, puritan Protes- 
tantism was chaste, simple, austere, 
deliberately in revolt against the 
aesthetic idolatries of the parent 
church. It distrusted the artist, and 
was resolved to keep the prophet to 
the fore. The modern heir of the 
puritan, however, has turned from 
the austerities of justice and right- 
eousness to something that he likes 
to think is the beauty of holiness. 
He puts vestments on his priest, di- 
vides the chancel, gives to the altar 
the central place once occupied by 
the pulpit with the open Bible, and 
undertakes to restore the ancient 
rituals of the catholic tradition. 

Now it is not proper, under any 
circumstances, to speak of John 
Dewey as an aesthete. The puritan 
turned aesthete, with his character- 
istic abulia, his inability to act de- 
cisively or to create anything, his 
talent only for savoring and for sip- 
ping, has been painted for us by 
Santayana. John Dewey never got 
that far away from his puritan heri- 
tage. In this affair he was still in 
transition. But he does illustrate 
the tendency to substitute the cult of 
beauty for the cult of Jehovah. His 
Art as Experience is simply his phil- 
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osophic testimony to a personal ap- 
preciation of music, of literature, 
and of the arts, and to the many 
friends he had among the creative 
artists of his time. After his death 
one drawer of his desk was found 
stuffed with poems which he had 
written but had not cared to pub- 
lish. But regardless of how he may 
have theorized about beauty, and 
regardless of how he may have 
sought to distill it in verse, he cer- 
tainly never allowed it to corrupt 
his prose style. 

A third trait of Protestantism in 
decline is the tendency toward hu- 
manism and secularism. Perhaps 
we need to be reminded that, in its 
origins, Protestantism is secular in 
the anticlerical sense. It begins with 
an attack upon the institution of 
the church, cuts down the sacra- 
ments from seven to two or less, 
transfers authority from the hier- 
archy to the congregation, proclaims 
the universal priesthood of all be- 
lievers and the sanctity of the secu- 
lar calling. A second and more 
drastic step is taken when liberal 
Protestantism begins to slough off 
the element of the supernatural in 
its faith. Prayer becomes a merely 
subjective exercise, the belief in per- 
sonal immortality pales, the Deity 
dwindles into a projection of human 
ideals, and religion becomes mor- 
ality neither tinged with emotion 
nor illuminated by faith but simply 
flavored with saccharin. 

John Dewey’s anticlericalism was 
implicit, while his antisupernatural- 
ism was explicit. If the anticlerical- 
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ism was merely implicit, perhaps 
that was a part of his charity and 
tolerance toward all persons; and 
then, again, perhaps it was just a 
divine innocence on his part of the 
fact that the church really continued 
to exist in his day. Supernatural- 
ism, however, he saw as one of the 
chief diseases to infect the human 
mind. The vice of supernaturalism 
was that it diverts our energies from 
a realistic attack on the problems 
of this life, and persuades us to find 
strength in a power other than man’s 
and to seek consolation in a realm 
other than this world. The proof 
of the friendly co-operation be- 
tween liberal Protestantism and 
John Dewey at this point is the fact 
that the most drastic statement of 
his naturalistic humanism in reli- 
gion, published as A Common Faith, 
was a series of lectures delivered at 
the Yale University Divinity School. 

A fourth feature of the liberal, 
last Protestant is his utopianism. 
Orthodox utopianism 
was always in a framework of visions 
of the end of the world directed by 
supernatural forces. While this 
combination has been of enormous 
pragmatic consequence in move- 
ments of social reform, it is a com- 
bination which fails to make sense 
to the rational mind. In fact, it con- 
tradicts the tenet, just expounded, 
that faith in the supernatural must 
divert our energies from the natural. 
The doctrinaire liberal, who means 
to be true to his principles, there- 
fore lops off the other world and 
concentrates on this one. The early 
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social gospel of liberal American 
Protestantism, as it was fathered by 
Walter Rauschenbusch, not only 
proposed to establish the Kingdom 
of Heaven right here on earth, but 
identified that Kingdom with the 
socialist program, and was confi- 
dent, moreover, that the Kingdom 
was to be found just around this 
corner, or at least the next one. 
Now I find that, in this present 
age of turmoil and of tribulation, 
John Dewey’s disciples are espe- 
cially scandalized to hear the mas- 
ter charged with utopianism. But 
it is easy to go through his works 
and pick out any number of state- 
ments where he declares, in un- 
equivocal language, that now the 
means are at hand for an ideal or- 
dering of society; and that, if we 
will but turn our attention to the 
experimental methods of free and 
co-operative inquiry, we may soon 
sight the dawn of a better day. This 
sort of utopianism is the inevitable 
expression in social philosophy of a 
doctrine of man which repudiates 
original sin, and has an implicit 
faith in the inherent goodness of 
human nature. According to this 
view there is no Sin; there are only 
specific sins, which, with a little 
more good will and a little more 
right reason, may be remedied. 
John Dewey’s utopia, at any rate, 
was a dynamic, not a static, one. It 
did not pretend to resolve the eter- 
nally problematic character of life, 
but gave us, instead, a universal 
democracy of intelligent, problem- 
solving individuals, forever whet- 
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ting their instrumentalities and for- 
ever savoring their consummations. 


Ill 


By this time I have indicated 
eight ways in which there are im- 
portant affinities, or identities, be- 
tween the philosophy of John Dewey 
and the development of Protestant- 
ism in the United States. Probably 
most readers will concede that I 
have managed to establish a strik- 
ing parallelism, although some will 
insist that there is inadequate evi- 
dence for any interaction. A short 
essay like this, of course, does not 
allow for detailed documentation. 
But surely the cultural historian 
will give a friendly hearing to the 
hypothesis that, where the parallel 
continues so consistently in so many 
important respects, there is likely 
to be some sort of reciprocal influ- 
ence. 

Concerning one direction of in- 
fluence I believe there can be little 
argument. It is a fact that Dewey 
put his mark on certain tendencies 
in liberal Protestant theology, and 
I believe we may consider it as fact 
that he reflects, with frightening 
clarity, the outcome of certain im- 
pulses in liberal Protestantism. Let 
us review the rubrics: rationalism, 
eradualism, experientialism, liberal 
individualism, tolerance, aestheti- 
cism, secularism, humanism, and 
utopianism. In sum, these are just 
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the tendencies in liberal Protes- 
tantism which have provoked the 
polemic of a Reinhold Niebuhr and 
of other neo-orthodox theologians. 
Doubtless, if one of these theolo- 
gians could read this analysis, he 
would not only accept its portrait 
of the “Last Protestant,” but would 
also declare that, if this sort of 
thing goes much farther, it will be 
the last of Protestantism. 

On the other hand, I mean to 
suggest that John Dewey himself 
was the product of this same Protes- 
tantism. He may have liked to be- 
lieve that he got it all from de- 
mocracy and from science. But I 
submit that, while you may bring 
science into the service of certain 
human values, you cannot extract 
those human values out of science. 
As for democracy — Protestantism 
was antecedent to it in this country, 
and was the good earth that nour- 
ished its roots. The appeal to ex- 
perience rather than to an external, 
institutional authority, the passion 
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for individual liberty, the determi- 
nation to make an unfettered use of 
the intelligence in the quest for 
truth, and—let it be confessed—the 
inclination in the direction of secu- 
larism and of humanism: these are 
the Protestant core of John Dewey’s 
philosophy. 

And what if the spirit of Dewey 
should never consent to these alle- 
gations? I find it no more para- 
doxical that John Dewey should be 
unaware of his Protestant heritage 
than that Reinhold Niebuhr should 
be unwilling to acknowledge his 
place in the heritage of American 
pragmatism. Perhaps it is part of 
the individualism of each that he 
should wish to repudiate his ances- 
tors. And I still see John Dewey 
as the prodigal son, who has found 
things so pleasant in the far land to 
which he has departed, that he has 
had no desire to return to his father, 
and has finally developed the argu- 
ment that he never had such a fa- 
ther, anyway. 
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From the crumbling crater edge, you and I survey pots, pans, 
And such indices of progress as broken shoes and tires 
Embedded in a matrix of clinkers and battered tin cans, 

All burning to rust in time’s deliberate fires. 


Was that the wind ora rat? Trickles of sand cataract, 
And another segment of a great civilization is hidden: 
This is the magic transforming rubbish to artifact, 
And city dump to treasure-yielding midden. 


Some numbered sunsets gone by, and behold the centipedes 
And the petrified tree stump where sits a raw-necked vulture, 
Sole monarch of the flat waste and the prickly weeds 
Flourishing grotesquely on our buried culture. 


Then creeping over the horizon across the sifting sand 
Come men with pick and shovel, a learned crew 
Dispatched, no doubt, by the University of Tongaland 
Or the Occidental Institute of Timbuktu. 


And as they industriously dig and scrabble, 
What frauds they reconstruct out of this debris— 
Not our talk, but some irrelevant gabble, 

Not our love, but some triumph of pedantry. 
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\ | ARCO POLO after his eighteen years’ sojourn in China is 

said to have remarked that he went to teach, but remained 
to learn. I, too, embarked for China to teach and remained to learn, 
but, unlike my illustrious predecessor, gathered my teachers and 
learned my lessons, not at the court of Khans, but at ever lower and 
lower levels. 

Five years in China made it increasingly evident that means 
other than a transplantation of Western methods would have to be 
used if a reasonably practical endeavor were to be made toward 
improving the health of Far Eastern millions. New means and new 
methods were required, makeshift perhaps, compromising tempo- 
rarily with perfection, and adapted not only to the needs but to 
the resources and capacities of the village folk they intend to 
serve. 

It was evident that China needed professional personnel and that 
wide gaps had to be filled everywhere, at the top, at the bottom, and 
in the middle. It was evident that methods hitherto in vogue had 
failed to fill these gaps, especially those at the low level, and that 
other methods should be sought. A few thoroughly prepared, stra- 
tegically competent professionals, conversant with their country’s 
particular requirements, were needed to fill the top gaps; a larger 
body of hard-working executives and field officers the middle ones, 
and a very large body of craftsmen to work throughout the country- 
side. 

It is methods and means for the preparation of this large body 
of fieldworkers that we will discuss here, methods different from 
those in vogue, with the possibility in mind that this homely Chinese 
experiment may have its bearing on other lands with similar re- 
quirements, similar resources, and similar capacities. 

A few figures may illustrate the needs not only of China, but of 
similarly situated Far Eastern countries. Up to 1948 the Commu- 
nist part of China had perhaps a few score fairly well trained doctors 
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for 50 to 100 million inhabitants. All of China had for 450 to 500 
- million inhabitants approximately 18,000 licensed doctors, perhaps 
half of them with a moderately complete, though rather antiquated, 
knowledge of medicine. At least three fourths of the 18,000 were 
in the larger coastal cities. About 80 percent of the Chinese popu- 
lation is rural, with the result that from 350 to 400 million Chinese 
country folk had about 4,500 doctors to attend them in theory and 
perhaps half of that number in fact. In sum, 80,000 to 150,000 
country folk might have one single doctor among them. 

Mission hospitals scattered here and there through the interior 
treated the sick of the vicinity; a few private practitioners in pro- 
vincial capitals dispensed drugs to those who could pay; herbalists, 
witch doctors, and village grannies ministered to the rest. 

Some fifty medical schools, ranging from good to utterly bad, 
averaged perhaps one or two hundred acceptably trained, plus 
a thousand ill-trained, graduates per year. This bare statistical 
skeleton makes it evident that the hope to extend and develop medi- 
cal practice widely enough to put China on a medical footing con- 
- sidered tolerable by the Western world—say, one reasonably well- 
prepared doctor for every 2,500 or 5,000 population—was a phan- 
tasma that would require many decades for embodiment. A rate 
of 250 acceptably trained graduates per year would never achieve 
the goal of 100,000 doctors; graduates would die off faster than they 
could be replaced. 

Similar circumstances characterize other Asiatic countries, 
whose populations are about 80 percent rural. How could, or better, 
how can these gaps be filled in the foreseeable future—by methods 
that the Far East can use? There is a hopeful answer, and it lies in 
fitting jobs to persons and persons to the jobs. 

Lifesaving tasks can be simplified by splitting them into their 
components. Medicine can be divided into individually curative 
medicine and public health. Public health jobs can be apportioned 
by delegating planning and direction to competent men thoroughly 
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versed in science and theory, and by leaving execution to fieldwork- 
ers simply but thoroughly trained in their handiwork. Conversely, 
training can be adapted to the job, for while directors must be fully 
versed in the theory and science of bacteriology, of sanitary engi- 
neering, of the nature and spread of disease, fieldworkers require 
little but craftsmanship. 

A short cut in the preparation of fieldworkers imposes limi- 
tations on their jobs. In such a short cut, requirements must be 
stripped down to essentials, and nonessentials must be disregarded. 
What are the essentials? 

They are: ability to flatten out the difference between the average 
life span of Asiatic people (twenty to thirty years) and the Western- 
er’s sixty years. What causes this difference? Malnutrition and 
communicable disease, which kill off the Asiatic young at an early 

age. Can these causes of early death be prevented? Evidently: 
witness the rise in the Western life span during only the last fifty 
years. How can they be prevented? By improving nutrition and by 
combating communicable disease. Does execution of these meas- 
ures demand six or seven years of professional education? Let us 
withhold an answer for the present. 

What is involved in this vast undertaking? Better nutrition de- 
pends upon planning and direction of agriculture—the job of a 
highly trained few—and purposeful work—the job of the many. 
Combating communicable disease requires careful and practically 
feasible planning, again the job of a highly trained few, and execu- 
tion of sensible health measures—building latrines, killing insects, 
immunizing against preventable disease, isolating infectious pa- 
tients or destroying their infectious discharges and dejecta, sensible 
midwifery—the job of the many. Need it take six or seven years 
to learn to do these things? Or could one take young persons of 
average intelligence, and teach them in less time to dig latrines, 
spray DDT, recognize under the microscope eggs of common intes- 
tinal parasites, tubercle bacilli, and malarial organisms, give hypo- 
dermic injections, vaccinate for smallpox, sit by at a normal de- 


livery and refrain from putting cow dung or earth on a newborn’s 
navel? 
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Can craftsmen, pure craftsmen, be trained to carry out these ma- 
neuvers, which are actually no more complicated than changing a 
tire on an automobile or developing a strip of Kodak film? Can 
they be trained simply and rapidly to perform satisfactory handi- 
work? To know what to do and how to do it without entering exten- 
sively into the whyfor? 

Before planning execution of these tasks it is necessary to define 
clearly the needs they propose to remedy and the resources at hand 
to carry them out. If need lies in a longer and a healthier life for 
large masses, then the remedy lies in hygienic and preventive meas- 
ures relatively simple to execute. Curative medicine, affecting single 
individuals, may be and must be left out of account, except in so 
far as mass treatment and cure will in themselves tend to eradicate 
certain kinds of widespread infectious disease. 

Curative medicine, the diagnosis and treatment of individual 
ailments, is intricate and difficult. It is difficult even to sort out and 
separate the various ailments which may afflict a single individual, 
so that an appropriate specialist may undertake his care. Training 
for this kind of medicine, the medicine of the general practitioner, 
of the so-called “old-fashioned country doctor,” cannot be simpli- 
fied; it calls for a knowledge of the nature, at least, of all the various 
ills that man is heir to, even though their treatment may be left to 
specialists. Curative medicine is essentially individual; it has few 
rules of thumb; reasoning and theory underlie its practice; it can- 
not be reduced to a handicraft. Public sanitation and preventive 
medicine, on the other hand, can be reduced to rules of thumb which 
craftsmen can follow without danger of serious error. 

Public sanitation, hygiene, and preventive medicine pay big 
dividends; the returns of curative medicine are comparatively small, 
so small and so costly that for great, hungry masses they are at 
present a luxury entirely out of reach. 

The average Indian, for example, has an income of about $55 
a year. The total Indian health budget averages from 7.5 to 32 
cents (6 to 16 annas) per person per year. Under these circum- 
stances curative medicine is indeed a rare luxury. Even $55 a year, 
much less 24 cents, will buy few drugs, and will build few hospitals 
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and maintain still fewer. Other Far Eastern countries have similar 
per capita income and similar health budgets. They lack money, 
but they have other assets more valuable than money, viz., people. 
Lacking money they must use their people if they are to stand inde- 
pendently on their own feet. 

In considering China’s needs and its capacity for meeting them, 
it became evident that if a large body of fieldworkers were to 
be trained simply and rapidly they would have to act as craftsmen, 
working by rule of thumb with a minimum of theory and that crafts- 
man training might suffice if it were restricted to routines for con- 
servation of public health and if inadequate efforts at teaching the 
intricacies of diagnosis and treatment of individual diseases were 
not attempted. 

Separation of theory and handicraft is nothing new. It has oc- 
curred spontaneously and naturally in many professions, especially 
in those the crafts of which preceded their theoretical foundation. 
Unions have not demanded that a baker’s apprentice have a degree 
in nutritional chemistry nor a smith in metallurgy, before giving 
them their union cards. Nutritional chemists, on the other hand, 
have been content to leave breadmaking to bakers, and the Society 
of Mechanical Engineers leaves rivet driving to riveters. 

Unlike other professions, medicine has denied handworkers ac- 
cess to the sanctuary. Can medicine, too, be separated into theory 
and handicraft; can certain of its aspects be reduced to a craftsman’s 
level, and training be expedited and simplified to meet the urgent 
needs of an unattended rural population? 

The ideas underlying preparation of large masses of simply 
trained personnel were not new. Norman Bethune, a Canadian sur- 
geon, went to China in 1938 to work in the 8th Route Army. He 
gave groups of soldiers lessons in first aid and made stretcher- 
bearers and medical corpsmen of them. Lessons occupied the ten- 
minute rest period during each hour of march; at the end of the day, 
seated around their bivouacs and campfires, the groups discussed, 
demonstrated, and practiced what they had been taught. I met and 
worked with many graduates of these courses, and of the rudi- 
mentary medical schools that sprang from them. They formed the 
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Army medical corps, they manned the hospitals, and they furnished 
sporadic medical aid to civilians in the isolated country districts. 

In the summer of 1948 I went to the government of Hwa Pei on 
a mission for the United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF) to which the World Health Organization 
had seconded my services. UNICEF proposed to help prepare 
sanitary craftsmen in short, simple training courses, to furnish 
supplies and some foreign personnel. Negotiations were begun in 
August 1948 and completed in two weeks. Although the town Shih- 
Chia-Chuang, in which we lay, was a center of military activity 
under constant bombardment, preparation went forward rapidly. 
In three months’ time the Chinese sanitary authorities had con- 
structed a new school building in a near-by village, had recruited 
a small faculty of four teachers and four assistants, set up schedules 
for the training of rural midwives and health workers, and gathered 
supplies with no small difficulty. Twenty students were brought in, 
and the first trial course was formally opened on November 22, 
1948. 

Like Marco Polo, the faculty learned considerable from the first 
course. The students were not quite happily chosen, for too many 
of them were high-school and premedical students who aspired to 
~ college training and were not content with simple rural duties. Fur- 
thermore, the course was not sufficiently specialized; Dr. Su Chin 
Kwan, Director of Health, commented that in attempting to teach 
too much to too many we had not taught each one enough. 

Before the first course was concluded, Peking was taken. The 
school moved north, and the second course opened six months after 
the first in a small town, thirteen miles east of Peking. It included 
eighty students, twenty boys and sixty girls, mostly with primary 
or lower middle school rather than higher middle school training— 
i.e., with knowledge of reading, writing, and some arithmetic. The 
girls were peculiarly fitted; steadfast, devoted, and intelligent. It 
seemed most important to draw upon the hitherto untapped reservoir 
of woman power for this kind of work. The minimum age for en- 
trance was set at eighteen. 

On the excellent advice of Dr. Su, the course was divided into 
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four specialized sections: twenty boys, sanitation; twenty girls, mid- 
wifery; twenty girls, communicable disease; twenty girls, nursery 
and children’s aides. Teaching occupied six days a week. In the 
first morning hours all students gathered for elementary lectures and 
exercises in anatomy, physiology, first aid, sanitation, and commu- 
nicable disease control. For the rest of the day they were split into 
four sections, each one specializing in sanitation, communicable 
disease, midwifery, and nursing training. The afternoons and Sat- 
urdays were largely devoted to practical work in the field. 

Seven in the morning saw the whole school doing setting-up ex- 
ercises; at 9:00 p.m. they were ready for bed. Ten hours of study, 
discussion, lectures, laboratory, and field work filled the day; two 
hours at noon and two hours in the evening were free for meals and 
sport. Classwork lasted three months. Three months of supervised 
field work followed. 

Instruction integrated theory and practice; lectures were simple, 
confined as much as possible to what to do and how to do it, and 
were immediately followed by practical exercises. Anatomy and 
physiology were explained on human and animal and mechanical 
models and were integrated with practical applications. Thus, anat- 
omy of the skin was followed by exercises in making hypodermic 
injections, using strips of fresh calf hide; the physiology of respira- 
tion was combined with exercises in first aid to the drowned. The 
course in communicable disease began with a study of grossly 
demonstrable parasites—Ascaris—with which most of the students 
themselves were infested, and from there proceeded to the study of 
diseases caused by microscopic germs, such as malaria or tubercu- 
losis. 

Ample time was devoted to discussion, questions by the students 
themselves, and quizzes. Instructors for the second course were 
chosen from among the best graduates of the first one. They were 
encouraged to do the lecturing and demonstrating. 

Every attempt was made to follow Bethune in giving the students 
no tasks which lay beyond their ability to understand and carry out. 
Technical maneuvers, staining, microscopy and diagnosis of ordi- 
nary organisms, sterilization of supplies, bandaging presented no 
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difficulty. To get the students to reason for themselves was more 
difficult. Centuries of scholastic tradition, of lectures and recitation 
and examinations, are hard to break down. 

Texts were not available for courses of this kind. The teachers 
prepared new ones and distributed them to the students in the form 
of mimeographed sheets. The midwifery manual was printed, and 
a revised edition is to appear shortly. 

Every effort was made to accustom students to work with mate- 
rials at hand rather than to depend on imported supplies. Indeed, 
except for a few instruments of precision, such as hypodermic 
needles and syringes, thermometers and microscopes, and some 
drugs and stains, little remained that could not be made at home 
or improvised. Drawings, charts, textbooks, and models were home- 
made. An obstetrical model was made by a local carpenter, and 
the doll representing the newborn was made at the school itself. 
Although an autoclave was at hand, students were also taught to 
sterilize in locally made basket steamers used for steaming dum- 
plings. A tin can with a small hole punched in its bottom and filled 
from a large teakettle provided a five-to-ten-minute flow of sterile 
running water for each student and did away with the everywhere 
baneful washbasin. From a tin can, too, one of the students devised 
an ingenious little alcohol-heated sterilizer. Coarse scissors bought 
in the market place replaced surgical scissors. Thumb forceps were 
partly home-forged and partly replaced by tweezers homemade of 
bamboo and wire. Splints were made by the village smith and local 
gypsum was ground and roasted to make plaster of Paris; local 
hand-woven cotton bandages replaced imported ones. Time con- 
sumed in such preparations was not misspent; it brought out inge- 
nuity and self-reliance. 

Great attention was given to the smallest details of preparation 
for the field. Trainees of the first course acted as teachers and super- 
visors of field work. A week before leaving for the field each stu- 
dent in turn stood up and addressed a mock forum of his fellow 
students who represented village authorities and villagers. Field- 
workers must be sure of what they have been taught; they must be 
ready not only to advise but to help. They must themselves dig la- 
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trines and remove offensive garbage. In truth the students’ readi- 
ness to put their shoulders to the wheel was a revelation. They 
trudged into the field loaded with heavy packs; they helped the 
villagers to dig and clean; they were scrupulous in making no 
demands for their own comfort. 

Concentration on public health and its separation from curative 
medicine gave the health worker trouble: ailing persons clamor for 
medicine, potions, and hypodermics which a medical craftsman 
cannot provide; healthy persons resist efforts to keep them healthy, 
especially if they involve cost and trouble. The Chinese found the 
aid of the midwife useful in overcoming this resistance. Every fam- 
ily needs a midwife; mothers turn naturally to her for advice. A 
little additional training makes her a public health counselor to 
whom they will listen. Midwifery therefore was included in the 
training of every female health worker. Sanitarians and workers 
in communicable disease sallied forth with midwifery as a base. 

A large corps of teachers is necessary for rapidly developing 
this form of training. The teachers themselves can be prepared 
simply. The aptest students are retained, repeat the course several 
times, and gradually take on more and more teaching; about one 
fourth act as teachers, the rest as fieldworkers. It is unnecessary 
to draw teachers from professionals of high rank. Nurses with 
practical field experience make better teachers than most doctors, 
always better ones than younger medical students or recent gradu- 
ates lost in the mazes of recently acquired knowledge. In this way 
courses expanded rapidly, in geometrical rather than arithmetical 
progression. 

Every effort was bent toward preparing intelligent craftsmen 
rather than mass-production hands with highly limited skills. 
Machine-hand personnel may still more rapidly and restrictedly 
be trained for special purposes, such as special mass campaigns 
restricted to a single epidemic disease. Personnel trained to spray 
DDT or to stain microscope slides in antimalaria campaigns, to 
vaccinate against smallpox, or give standardized injections are in- 
stances in point. These persons, standing below true craftsmen, and 
mimicking in their activities the functions of the machine, form the 
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body of unskilled labor, each member a cog in a complex mecha- 
nism, upon which American mass production and the assembly line 
rest. Their training may be exceedingly rapid and simple. It makes 
no demands on intelligence. Extent and urgency of needs may 
justify it. It was not attempted in the courses described, which in 
preparing capable craftsmen opened to the more intelligent among 
them a door to higher professional development. 

The courses were successful in attaining their immediate pur- 
pose—viz., training young persons of ordinary intelligence satis- 
factorily to carry out the handiwork assigned to them; it was also 
possible to gauge to some degree the success of their final intent— 
namely, that of improving rural health, in so far as recent trainees 
sent into the field were kindly and often enthusiastically received. 

My departure from China immediately after concluding the class- 
work of the second course prevented me from personally observing 
later results of training. However, reports and letters give some 
idea of what was accomplished. 

Numerous courses modeled on the first two were opened. There 
were thousands of applicants from Peking alone, and the classes 
were increased to two hundred. 

A survey in March 1950 of two villages of Hopei province re- 
vealed the following. In the years before the survey was made in 
Chen Wan Tsun, 123 young women had given birth to 435 babies: 
211 died (48.5 percent), 30.4 percent of the deaths being caused 
by convulsions (tetanus) and asphyxia. In Ta Wei Tsun, 239 women 
had given birth to 661 babies: 232 died (35 percent), 37 percent 
of the deaths being caused by convulsions and asphyxia. 

At the end of 1949, some 32 women were given one month’s 
training in midwifery; during the past half-year, with these as a 
nucleus, 3,111 other women and old-fashioned midwives were 
trained. Of 321 babies delivered by midwives from this group, 
24 (7.5 percent) died. 

In 1950 the Peking Health Bureau set up nine stations in Peking. 
One hundred old-fashioned midwives were given training; they 
attended 2,400 deliveries with only one case of tetanus. 

Several plans are actually being experimented with in different 
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places. Itis likely that eventually one or more public health doctors 
will be stationed in each of the 2,006 Chinese county seats, and 
attached to the doctor will be one or more teams of health workers, 
including a sanitarian, a midwife, and a worker in communicable 
disease. The work of the auxiliary teams under this plan will depend 
largely on the point of view of the directing county physician. If he 
is trained in public health and keeps public health rather than cura- 
tive medicine in mind, a fairly adequate provision of health workers 
may be expected in two or three years. 

A National Conference on Health was held August 7 to Septem- 
ber 3, 1950. It decided on a policy aiming to produce 30,000 
doctors and 1,500,000 auxiliary workers within the next five years. 
Courses were to be attached to all municipal medical schools and 
large hospitals. Properly qualified Chinese herbalists might be en- 
rolled. It was aimed to train medical assistants such as nurses, 
midwives, and technicians. Candidates were to be low middle 
school graduates. A second grade of medical school was to have 
short and more intensive courses to train specialists to do inde- 
pendent work in public health, curative medicine, and pharmacy. 
Candidates for these were to be high middle school graduates. In- 
struction of public health workers, primarily for villages, was to 
be limited to a general knowledge of hygiene and health, simple 
preventive techniques (immunization), environmental sanitation, 
first aid, popular health education, and reports on epidemics. Candi- 
dates for this three- to six-months course were to be graduates of 
primary schools. Attempts were to be made to reorganize and re- 
educate the 500,000 native practitioners. 

The form of training begun in China may work elsewhere if 
other government officials too, instead of trying to squeeze countries 
with quite un-Western circumstances and quite un-Western needs 
into ready-made Western molds, would themselves devise methods 
fitted to their needs or if need be create new ones. 

That this form of training is viable in China and that the prin- 
ciples underlying it are sound, he who runs may read, for the Chi- 
nese themselves have expanded and developed it; it stands on its 
own feet unaided by outside support. 
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to the United States in 1938, where 
he received his Ph.D. at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, in 
1950. During World War II he 
served as a war correspondent in 
Finland for Swedish newspapers and 
for the New York Times. Currently 
Mr. Sandler holds the position of 
assistant professor of government at 
Los Angeles State College and is also 
a correspondent for the Swedish 
news syndicate A-Pressen and for the 
Stockholm daily, Morgon-Tidningen. 
S. CHANDRASEKHAR (‘‘India’s 
Population Problem”), director of 
the Indian Institute of Population 
Studies, Baroda, is recognized both 
in Asia and the West as a leading 
specialist in problems of population. 
Having received his education from 
the University of Madras, Columbia, 
and New York University, Mr. 
Chandrasekhar taught Indian eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, served as demographer with 
UNESCO in Paris, and was for three 
years professor of Economics at An- 
namalai University, South India. 
His publications include Jndia’s 
Population—Fact and Policy and 
Hungry People and Empty Lands. 

STANFORD WHITMORE (“Bon- 
temps”) spent three years in the 
Marine Corps, studied in New York 
and Chicago, earned an A.B. and did 
graduate work at Stanford in crea- 
tive writing, and put in a tour of 
duty as a newspaperman. Currently 
he is doing part-time house painting 
and working on a novel. His stories 
have appeared in New-Story and 
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Accent, and in Stanford Short Stories 
of 1952 and 1953. 

Wiiiam A. Nirze (“‘Values’: In 
Defense of the Humanities’) , whose 
special interest is in the French Mid- 
dle Ages, retired several years ago 
from the headship of the Department 
of Romance Languages and Litera- 
ture at the University of Chicago and 
now makes his home on the Pacific ° 
Coast. A member of the American 
Philosophical Society and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
he is chairman of the Pacific Coast 
Committee for the Humanities, which 
publishes The Pacific Spectator. His 
many publications include Perceval 
and the Holy Grail, and, under the 
co-authorship of E. P. Dargan, A 
History of French Literature. 
AGNES BRACHER (“Winterfall’”) 
is well known to Spectator readers 
for her poems “Sonnet Out of IIl- 
ness,” which appeared in the Spring 
1951 issue, and “To R. L. S.” in the 
Autumn issue of that year. After 
“living all over America as a child,” 
she did undergraduate and graduate 
work at the University of California 
in English, and biographical studies 
became her forte. The wife of a col- 
lege professor, she now divides her 
time between Claremont and Mon- 
terey. 

Tamikit Hara (“Summer Flow- 
er”) devoted his comparatively brief 
life primarily to writing in the prose- 
poem form. A graduate of Keio Uni- 
versity, he delved into Gogol, Do- 
stoevsky and Chekhov, and briefly 
but casually into leftist political 
movements. A restless and unsatis- 
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fied search for truth and beauty kept 
the author in a despairing mood, 
climaxed by his suicide in the spring 
of 1951. 

GEORGE SAITO (translator of 
“Summer Flower”), writer, editor, 
and translator, graduated from the 
Faculty of Linguistics, Kyoto Im- 
perial University, and was formerly 
professor of English Literature at 
the Nautical College. Now a mem- 
ber of the Program Planning Staff, 
Public Affairs Office, American Em- 
bassy, Tokyo, Mr. Saito has recently 
published a volume entitled Literacy 
Research in Japan. 

BuDDHADEVA BOsE (“Despair”), 
editor of the poetry magazine Kavita, 
is a distinguished Bengali critic, 
poet, and short-story writer. He is 
the author of various longer works, 
including An Acre of Green Grass, 
in which he examines the history and 
development of Bengali literature. 
The magazine Poetry has made some 
of his verse available to America. 
HARRIET L. DELAFIELD (“Flower 
Cart”) informs us that she has been 
writing poetry for as long as she can 
remember. Born in Quogue, Long 
Island, she attended the Nightingale 
Bamford School and the David 
Mannes Music School in New York 
City, and she now concentrates her 
efforts on both poetry and music. 
Her verses have appeared in The 
Lantern, Midland Poetry Review, 
and numerous other publications. 
Roserr E. Firecw (“John Dewey 
—The Last Protestant’) holds de- 
grees from Yale, Union Theological 
Seminary, Columbia, and Lewis and 
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Clark College, and serves currently 
as dean and professor of Christian 
Ethics at the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion in Berkeley. Being an ordained 
minister of the Congregational 
Church, Mr. Fitch served as a chap- 
lain, USNR, in the years 1944-46. 
He is the author of four books in 
social philosophy and criticism, of 
which the most recent is The King- 
dom Without End, a prophetic inter- 
pretation of history and of civiliza- 
tion published in 1950 by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. This is his fourth 
appearance in The Pacific Spectator. 
SAMUEL YELLEN (‘Archaeological 
Footnote”), associate professor of 
English at Indiana University, re- 
cently has been named editor of the 
new Indiana University Poetry Se- 
ries, which is to be launched this 
spring. Mr. Yellen has had stories 
and poems published in numerous 
periodicals, including Atlantic and 
the New Yorker, and his book of 
poems In the House and Out ap- 
peared last May under imprint of the 
Indiana University Press. 

L. ELOESSER (“Assembly Line for 
Country Midwives”), now consult- 
ant, International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, the United Nations, 
served formerly as surgeon with the 
United Nations World Health Or- 
ganization (China Mission). Prior 
to that, in the years immediately fol- 
lowing World War II, he held the 
position of specialist (surgery) in 
charge of medical training in the 
health division (China Branch) of 
UNRRA. His home is in San Fran- 
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[oss IS no time for Americans to proscribe books, to inhibit 
unorthodox thought, or, in hunting out Communists, to risk in- 
jury to innocent people. On the contrary, the moment has come for 
all of us to reread the Declaration of Independence, nail the Bill 
of Rights over our doors, and demonstrate to the world that we are 
a bold, imaginative, and revolutionary people. You do not believe 
it? Then study the recent photograph of East German workers 
stoning a tank.* 

Incipient revolt—a workingmen’s revolt—electrifies the air in 
East Berlin and several of the satellites. The Russians and their 
accomplices will put down these riots, and perhaps the next and 
the next, but the lines are drawn. Stones are no weapon against 
tanks, but courage and audacious love of freedom are—as we in 
the United States, with our revolutionary tradition, should never 
have allowed ourselves to forget. 

We can lend sympathy and aid and inspiration to the stone 
throwers of East Berlin—but only if we love freedom as deeply 
and courageously as they. We cannot help them if we deny our 
own freedoms in a frenzy of masochism and introspective fear. The 
challenge is unmistakable. Are we bold and imaginative and revo- 
lutionary enough to meet ut? 


* Life, June 29, 1953. 
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WHAT MAKES A 


by Henry R. Luce 


Ree — for the first time in fifteen years —I made a 
public speech about journalism.* How can such reticence 
be explained—since this is a subject I am supposed to know about? 
Part of the explanation lies right there. A pretty good definition of 
a journalist is someone who knows a little about everything and not 
very much about anything. Thus for a journalist to talk about jour- 
nalism maybe is in some strange way unjournalistic. We are better 
off when we are whooping up a murder story, never having been a 
murderer or a murderee, or settling the affairs of the world, never 
having settled any of them. 

But there is a more personal reason. The basic pattern of Ameri- 
can journalism is the daily newspaper—the daily local newspaper. 
I am not a newspaperman. That is a title of great glory in this coun- 
try. I tried my best to earn it by inventing the word “newsmagazine.” 
And, very generously, our friends in the newspaper profession have 
accorded to me and to my colleagues a sort of second-class—or out- 
of-town—membership in their club. Not being a full member of the 
club, I hesitate to make the “‘let’s take our hair down” speech; yet 
not being a complete outsider I cannot pretend not to know just where 
the slot machines are or how they are rigged. 

But there is yet another and a deeper reason for my reluctance 
to talk on this subject. I do not know any problem in journalism 
which can be usefully isolated from the most profound and ultimate 
question of man’s fate. One could perhaps except purely technical 
problems from this sweeping generalization—such a problem as 
typography. But I would scarcely exclude even this. Take, for ex- 
ample, the contrast between the screaming eight-column red-ink ban- 
ner headline of the New York Journal-American, a paper I read 
avidly (when I read it) and the chaste headlines of Roy Roberts’ 
Kansas City Star. The contrast in typography between the Journal 


* The address from which this article derives was delivered before the School of 
Journalism at the University of Oregon on February 20, 1953. 
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and the Star is a contrast in character. And character is destiny— 
both for a nation and for its press. 

But if I seem to prove too much from typography, let me give 
you a better illustration of how journalistic problems are inex- 
tricable from ultimate problems. Surely you will all agree that the 
first canon of journalism is to tell the truth. Does the American 
press tell the truth? That raises a deeper question: Are the Ameri- 
can people capable of receiving the truth? And that raises a still 
deeper question yet; it was asked by Pontius Pilate in Jerusalem: 
What is truth? 

If I seem to be escaping too eagerly into cloudland, let’s come 
down to earth—our troubled earth. A while back I was in Wash- 
ington talking with a small group including two or three famous 
journalists. I happened to mention that I was going to make a 
talk on journalism. And one of the group, a woman, said: “I hope 
you are going to say something about the responsibility of the press 
in the cold war.” Well, I supposed I'd better. 

The general proposition is something like this: In a hot war there 
is no problem. The whole of the press, like the whole of the people, 
is gathered around the central national interest of winning the war. 
And since a hot war is thought of as being of short duration, we are 
willing to give up, temporarily, certain liberties, for we feel sure of 
getting them back—if we win—and we are not afraid of forgetting 
what those liberties are. 

But a cold war is different. A cold war for freedom is especially 
difficult, because it is urged that by failing to practice freedom, we 
may lose the art of it even while fighting for it. So, let there be no 
restraints on freedom in a cold war! Anything goes! 

Something like that is the general proposition. And I think it is 
an extremely shallow analysis and symptomatic of the weakness in 
American civilization. We do not understand the meaning of free- 
dom as well as we should. Too many of us, to too great an extent, 
seem to regard freedom as identical with irresponsibility. Oh, yes, 
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we talk about responsibility. But responsibility to whom, for 
what, and how held to account? Very few editors are prepared to 
meet these simple questions squarely. I certainly am not, but at least 
I am going to tip my hat to them—even at the risk of losing my out- 
of-town membership in this superior club. 

Recently the press of New York City has been engaged in what 
we are asked to believe is a great battle for Freedom of the Press. 
Let’s take a quick look at it. For a couple of weeks there took 
place in New York City a court trial involving prostitution. The 
advance ballyhoo for this prostitution trial was provided daily on 
the front pages for a month, sharing honors with the new Eisenhower 
Administration. The public was promised dirtier dirt than they 
could get in any smut book—and all for a nickel, and all in the re- 
spectable form of a newspaper—and, less readably, in a newsmaga- 
zine. Then the judge closed the courtroom, and the outrage of the 
Gentlemen of the Press was beautiful to behold. In the skyscrapers 
of New York, John Milton and Thomas Jefferson lived again. The 
sublime Milton and the noble Jefferson lived again in the righteous 
indignation of a thousand newsmen, editorial writers, and circula- 
tion managers. 

Did the judge do wrong? Maybe he did. Was the principle of 
freedom of the press imperiled? Maybe it was. Some of my col- 
leagues seemed to think so, and I had no brief to argue contra. The 
action of the judge was also condemned by the eminent New York 
Times and the Times had nothing to gain from privileged dirt. But 
even if the New York Times was right and the judge was wrong, I am 
sure that all of you will confess with me a feeling of humiliation and 
shame that our profession is so obviously inspired by such ambigu- 
ous motives, and that the freedom we so uncritically demand is so 
often nothing more than the freedom to pander. If we pander to 
sensuality that is bad enough. But there may be an even greater 
danger in the fact that freedom of the press is freedom to pander to 
ignorance, to pander to mediocrity, to pander to group passions and 
prejudices, to pander to hatred and meanness, to pander to all that is 
unlovely in democracy. 


My confession—mea culpa—and my apology are done. I still 
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do not see how any of the problems of journalism are to be solved 
in terms of journalism itself but at least for a while I shall try to be 
a lecturer on journalism. 

My inclination to dismiss the problems of journalism as non- 
existent in themselves may have led you to suspect that I have not 
been doing my homework all these years. That suspicion is entirely 
justified: I have not. Over the years I have read the news about the 
press with the greatest interest but I have skipped most of the articles, 
speeches, round tables, or telecasts which purpose to deal with jour- 
nalistic problems. 

But recently I was summoned for an examination by one of our 
state universities, and I could not evade its challenge. So over 
several weeks, in odd moments in between the actual practice of 
journalism, I put the cold towel around my head and crammed up 
for this exam. I turned the pages of books, pamphlets, articles, 
jotting down notes, trying to catch up with the conversation about 
my profession. This was most beneficial for me, and I am deeply 
grateful to the university which forced me into this exercise. 

And now to show you that I did my homework, I should like to 
discuss just one of the questions which presents itself as a specifically | 
journalistic question. I choose the question of the monopoly news- 
paper. What I have in mind is a city of 100,000 or more population 
with a one-ownership press. I choose this question mainly for de- 
scriptive purposes. One of my strongest feelings is that people who 
sound off about the press don’t usually take the trouble to look at the 
press and see what it actually is. 

Is the monopoly newspaper good or bad? It certainly doesn’t 
sound good. But my friend John Cowles of Minneapolis has made 
the case for it, and you are undoubtedly familiar with his thesis. I 
am inclined to accept it. You recall the Victorian lady who came to 
tea with Thomas Carlyle, and, in a moment of wide-eyed inspiration 
said: “Mr. Carlyle, I accept the universe.” And he replied, “You’d 
better.” So I accept the monopoly newspaper because it exists and, 
in the nature of things, is going to continue to exist. What do I mean 
by the nature of things? I mean the nature of the modern newspaper. 
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Much, perhaps most, of what I shall say about the monopoly news- 
paper is true of the allegedly competitive paper. In other words, 
much of the nature of the modern American newspaper is revealed 
in what we call the monopoly newspaper. 

It was often pointed out in my homework that the typical Amer- 
ican newspaper is only about 15—20 percent news—not counting per- 
sonals and society columns and sport. The rest is variously 
entertainment or what in the magazine business is called “service 
stuff.” Certainly the percentage of serious news in the typical Amer- 
ican newspaper is small. Why has there been over many years this 
trend to entertainment and to feature stuff? Evidently because that’s 
where profitability lay and profits did indeed come. In my lifetime, 
American newspapers have become, almost all of them, serious busi- 
ness propositions. 

If I were suddenly to find myself possessed of a typical American 
newspaper—monopoly or not—I would, at the outset, pay no atten- 
tion to the news columns of pages 1, 2, and 3. I would be primarily 
concerned to find whether the paper had men and women who knew 
how to buy the right comic strip—and crossword puzzles. I would 
watch carefully the women’s pages, the food pages, the society col- 
umns. I would try to get the names of everybody in town printed as 
often as possible—and their pictures, too. And, of course, I wouldn’t 
say an unkind word about anybody—unless the District Attorney 
had put at least one of his feet in jail. When I felt that all this kind 
of thing was being well run, I would permit myself the luxury of 
fiddling about with our national and international news. 

Thus you see I begin to describe the modern American newspaper 
—and from a very practical viewpoint. 

The argument against the monopoly newspaper is that it deprives 
the community of differing presentations of news and opinion. Like 
so many highbrow discussions about newspapers, this one is fine, 
except that it ignores the actual nature of a newspaper. Does anyone 
feel strongly that a city ought to have several newspapers in order to 
offer the community a greater variety of comic strips, breakfast 
menus, and cheesecake? I found no impassioned pleas along this 
line in my homework. 
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Now probably there ought to be competition in breakfast menus 
—one paper hotly vegetarian and another a strict adherent of the 
gospel according to Gaylord Hauser. We believe in competition as 
a principle. But competition is not an unmixed blessing. And here 
again the press is peculiar—unbridled competition may lead to even 
worse results in the press than it did in the past in the market place. 
It is very doubtful whether internewspaper competition makes for 
the best presentation of serious news. One of John Cowles’s most 
telling points is that a monopoly newspaper can afford not to go off 
half-cocked, not to balloon a trivial little three-hour scoop into apoc- 
alyptic sensation. A monopoly newspaper can afford to be accurate 
and responsible; a competitive paper often cannot. Cowles knows 
what he’s talking about. A monopoly newspaper might even be able 
to afford to cut a prostitution story down to its actual importance in 
the public domain—provided it didn’t also have to compete with 
TV soap operas—and picture magazines! 

As to the nature of the modern newspaper, there is something else 
to remember. The typical American newspaper, in addition to being 
a medium of entertainment, is also a public service, by which I mean, 
in this context, nothing more glorious than a public utility. 

Some years ago when a little magazine called Time had attained 
a big circulation, a friend of mine came back to New York after a 
three-month trip across the country. He reported to me that Time 
had an extraordinarily good standing throughout the country. I was 
as pleased as he had been surprised. But then he gave me a solemn 
warning. He said that from now on Time must never say anything, 
in substance or in manner, which was not in accord with the broad 
consensus of public opinion and public taste. “You see,” he said, 
with warm enthusiasm, “you see, they expect you to be a public 
utility.” And I said, “I'll be damned if ’ll bea public utility.” Now 
I have the highest respect for electric light companies and depart- 
ment stores, and I think that one of the finest developments in all 
human civilization is that business in America has achieved a public 
utility aspect. Nevertheless, when I was a young man yearning to 
get into this business of journalism, it was not with the idea of be- 
coming a public utility. I had my ideals and my selfish hopes—and 
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any one of you who has printer’s ink in his veins knows pretty well 
what both were. We are flattered to be called public servants. But 
public utilities? Oh, God, not that! 

And yet that is the role which, in this great age of America, God 
has laid on us—and especially on newspaper editors and reporters. 
Newspapermen—and to some extent even a maverick like me— 
have to be a public utility. In local newspaper terms, you have to 
give publicity to all the “‘good” things in town—and publicity is 
parceled out by the square inch according to custom and prescrip- 
tive right. You have to report the Chamber of Commerce banquet 
even if it’s the dullest banquet of all the 10,000 banquets of the 
year. Every high-school tiddlywinks game must be recorded—or 
you will be accused of discrimination. You are a public utility. 
So, why not also a monopoly? You cannot run a monopoly news- 
paper as an individualist. To be sure, you are not beholden to 
a public utilities commission. No, as a newspaperman you are 
subject only to the vested interest of every pressure group in town 
from the ladies’ aid society to the whiffenpoofs. 

There is one more thing to be said about the monopoly newspaper. 
You cannot think about it very long before your thoughts focus on 
the head man—the owner-publisher-editor and his enormous re- 
sponsibilities for the city or the section over which he presides—and 
preside is, I think, the word. He presides not only over the presen- 
tation of the news, upon which democratic government depends; he 
presides also, in his way, over the housewife and her menus, over the 
school system, as to which he can be more or less complacent. He 
presides over the importation of foreign material, over which the 
local community has no control whatever—the wire services, the 
columnists, the feature stuff. He presides over the city government, 
choosing whether or not to send his reporters after it and expose and 
root out crime and corruption. Answer in many cases: why rock the 
boat? He presides over all the vested interests in town, parceling out 
to each its fair share of publicity. 

Having thus sketched one current phenomenon of journalism, the 
monopoly newspaper—what do I suggest should be done about it? 
After all my homework is done, I can offer no suggestion for the 
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problems of the press except personal, individual responsibility— 
and more responsibility. 

But when responsibility is exercised in human affairs, it is 
usually taken for granted that there is some reasonably clear charter 
of responsibility to go with it. The doctor has his code—and his 
license. The soldier, even the four-star general, has his assignment. 
The businessman has his balance sheet. What about the journalist? 
Well, you cannot write an effective code for journalism—in a free 
country. At least it has never been done yet. And you cannot write 
it in the UN for the free world. Naively idealistic Americans asked 
for a UN code—and now they have learned a simple lesson, that 
practically none of the other nations of the world shares our ideas 
about freedom of the press, and so they are inclined to withdraw in 
disgust from the whole thing. 

Ah, but, you say, a code was written for American journalism in 
1923 by the American Society of Newspaper Editors. But so far as 
I know, in all these thirty years, with one rather ineffective excep- 
tion, not a single editor or other journalist has ever been called to 
account on the basis of that code. And I doubt whether that code has 
ever had more than a goose feather’s weight of influence with a single 
editor in this country. That doesn’t mean editors don’t have ideals. 
They are full of ideals—but you cannot reduce these ideals to a 
meaningful charter. 

I say you can’t. But I also feel constrained to say, we must. Ex- 
perience says we can’t. But every age, that is, every generation of 
journalism, must try. And this, I think, is the age of American jour- 
nalism in which we may succeed if we try. The basic question is 
simply whether this sense of personal responsibility can be made 
the rule for our profession throughout the country—and applied 
to all the complexities of the modern press. 

Such an effort must obviously begin with some agreement as to 
what modern American journalism actually is. That is why I have 
talked specifically about the monopoly newspaper—one important 
phase of American journalism. There are, of course, many other 
phases—the small-town paper, differing in kind from newspapers 
in large cities, the country weeklies and magazines. There is also 
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radio and TV—with gas companies and candy manufacturers hiring 
reporters and editorial writers to guide or stultify the minds of mil- 
lions. What is the press today? What is a journalist today? How 
do you draw the line between one and another kind of operation in 
the vast field of news, discussion, entertainment, soap operas, and 
other tripe which we lump under the one word “communications”? 
It is very difficult to say what the press is today—or even what 
journalism is. 

Nevertheless, I shall attempt to make a simple outline of the 
functions of journalism in our America. Something like this may 
help us to differentiate between various phases of our responsibility 
and help to show where there should be greater emphasis or more 
direct responsibility. 

I start off with the traditional proposition that the main concern 
of journalism is public affairs. The Latin phrase is useful here— 
res publica—from which we get our word republic. The main con- 
cern of journalism—and the only justification for freedom of the 
press—is res publica—the reporting and discussion of those matters 
which bear clearly and directly on the business of the republic. 
Someone may say that in the modern world everything is the busi- 
ness of the republic. While that may be true in some sense, if it is 
applied to politics it becomes totalitarian. Religion is basic to our 
republic but it is not the business of our republic. Gossip is uni- 
versally human but it is not the business of our republic except as we 
corrupt our thought by making it so. So, by res publica I mean essen- 
tially political affairs—those matters which are to be dealt with by 
the political organs of a free society. The primary function of jour- 
nalism is to tell as many of the citizens as possible, as effectively as 
possible, what the res publica are, and what the rational debate on 
those subjects is. 

From this, it seems to me there is clear moral corollary which 
every newspaper owner—and every honest reporter and city editor 
—can apply. Am I giving my readers the best account of public 
affairs which I possibly can? My right to entertain my readers with 
murder stories or comic strips, and to profit from that entertainment, 
is justified only provided I have laid before them a reasonably full 
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and rational and sober account of the current problems of the re- 
public. Even with the best will in the world the task presents enor- 
mous difficulties. For one thing, the sheer volume of national and 
international news is all but unmanageable. Merely to print a lot 
more of it is only a partial answer. Syndicated pundits have their 
place, but they are no substitute for the vivid facts and the good 
reporter's evaluation. My hope would be that every local newspaper 
would experiment creatively with its own selection of wire news— 
selection, arrangement, and day-to-day exposition of the news by 
locally responsible editors. 

I don’t know whether this effort would pay. I am sure that it 
would restore to the press proper a prestige which it tends to lose in 
the welter and jumble of our present communications system. 

The second function of the press is to present to its readers a 
recognizable picture of their environment. This is especially im- 
portant for America. We Americans, more than other peoples, need 
continuously to know who we are, where we are. A good symbol of 
America is the train of covered wagons. We are not a fixed people, 
formed long centuries ago in loyalty to a crown or to a river valley. 
We create ourselves as a nation as we go along. We have in common 
some fixed stars—and let us never lose sight of them: liberty and 
justice for all, and God, the author of liberty. But we proceed—by 
conscious and self-conscious effort. As Thornton Wilder says so 
eloquently in a broad context: “Americans are still engaged in in- 
venting what it is to be an American.” So, like the people of the 
covered-wagon train, we need to know where we are, what is going 
on up ahead, and what behind and around us. Above all, we need to 
know who we are, pilgrims of what hope. 

This need for a recognizable picture of ourselves in our environ- 
ment explains and justifies the endless “personal” columns in the 
American newspapers which can hardly be found in the press of 
other countries, and also the endless reporting and recording of 
local clubs, fraternal organizations, do-good societies, and all the 
rest. 

But I suggest that responsibility should be applied in this field, 
too. I would liken it to an artistic responsibility rather than to a 
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political responsibility. Are your reporters and writers giving a 
truly sensitive account of life in your community? Do they tell how 
people have fun on Saturday night or worship on Sunday—or work 
on Monday, and live every day with their hopes and aspirations— 
and their awful banalities? Here and there across the country there 
are reporters who do. But why doesn’t every newspaper develop at 
least two or three writers who will really report “our town,” lov- 
ingly, tenderly, truly? Are they afraid—or just lazy? I leave the 
question with you. 

A third function of journalism, notably in America, is to respond 
to the American desire for self-improvement. This function needs 
little elaboration—it might simply be called education—education 
in nearly everything from geography quiz games to interior decora- 
tion. But one warning is prehaps timely. It is said with regard to 
our enormous development of advertising that Americans are be- 
coming materialistic, not so much because of any subversive philoso- 
phy as because their attention is more and more being focused on 
physical things—deodorants, pills, iceboxes, gadgets, things. I am 
not persuaded that this fear warrants the abolition of advertising— 
a subject on which I havea slight bias—but I do suggest that since the 
physical and superficial side of life is so heavily covered in our ad- 
vertising pages—and on TV—we ought to be all the more concerned 
that in our editorial columns Americans should find the material of 
self-improvement in the realm of the mind, in the intellectual vir- 
tues. Neither religion nor common sense suggests any reason to 
apologize for a high standard of living, for good food, good wine, 
good houses, good health; the only danger is that having gained all 
these things the soul may be starved. “It must needs be that offences 
come; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh!” That, it 
always seems to me, was said in the first century as a direct warn- 
ing to twentieth-century American editors. 

Fourth and finally, the function of journalism is to be a vessel of 
truth. What is truth? Here I come round to my beginning, and I 
can do no other, for it seems so clear to me that the great question 
of our time is that of Truth. Is it not indeed the question of every 
age? Yes—but it is especially the question of this age because 
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we scarcely recognize it. We thought we had the problem of truth 
fixed—let anybody say what he liked —“I write as J please” —let 
everybody teach and preach as he liked—and somehow truth would 
prevail in a cacophony of competition, in a wonderful Donnybrook 
Fair of rowdy argument. However it is that truth prevails (and in 
the agony of centuries it does prevail )—that is not the way, or at any 
rate not the only way. And so you see, one of our suppositions as to 
the nature of truth no longer seems true. 

What is truth? In our America, no supreme court of wise men, 
no Platonic philosopher kings are going to promulgate any official 
creed or philosophy. So—it is up to you and me, individually, per- 
sonally, to face up to this ultimate question and answer it as honestly 
as we can in every day’s work. This is what crusading or serious 
editors do—and there are many of them in our America. Yet, if one 
were to pick the greatest flaw in the conventions of American jour- 
nalism today, it might be found to lie in the elaborate schemes which 
conventional journalism has devised for evading the personal re- 
sponsibility of all journalists, and especially of owner-publisher- 
editors. Let me give just one example of what I mean. 

Arthur Robb, of Editor & Publisher, recently said: “I do not be- 
lieve any newspaper would keep a reporter or editor who was as 
careless with the truth, who dealt with rumor and personalities as 
many columnists do .. .” 

If an owner-publisher is seriously responsible for every word in 
his newspaper, he ought not to publish any columnist whose basic 
integrity he doubts—or with whose basic philosophy he disagrees. 
That is not the fashionable doctrine. The fashionable and conven- 
ient and profitable doctrine is that, in order to amuse the reader or 
in order “to give the readers various viewpoints,” the owner-pub- 
lisher has the right, even the duty, to print what personally he de- 
plores or detests. In my view that is a childish evasion of a man’s 
responsibility. It is worse than that: it is cynicism at the heart of 
American life. 

The Miltonic conception of truth prevailing in open combat with 
error did not, I think, have the modern press in mind. For Milton, 
surely, had in mind individual men speaking honestly their own 
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truth—or their own lies. The Miltonic doctrine does not apply to a 
situation where one man feels justified in being the profitable ve- 
hicle of another man’s lies or another man’s distortions. 

The owner-editor cannot honorably evade his personal confron- 
tation with every aspect of truth in every aspect of his paper. This 
sense of personal responsibility should be and can be shared with 
every member of the staff. Every reporter and subeditor should 
know that he is expected to be a man of intellectual integrity and 
that his honest coping with truth, in every department of the paper, 
will be respected. There is plenty of room for wide differences of 
opinion and of taste—under a roof supported by a few pillars of 
conviction. But these differences should never be evaded. When 
basic differences of conviction are made clear, then men who wish to 
be both honorable and free will part company. We are called to be 
the servants of truth: let us serve it together when we can, and sepa- 
rately when we must. 

Here then is an attempt to categorize the functions of journalism. 
Much better analyses could be made, but the object of this, and of 
any analysis, is to help us in meeting our peculiar problem of re- 
sponsibility. 

In order to bring my remarks into a final focus, let me consider 
the responsibility of an editor in and toward the cold war. In one 
word, I regard an editor’s responsibility to the cold war as being in 
fact far greater than his responsibility in a hot war. You really did 
not need the press—much—to win World War II. We all tried to 
help, and of course some sort of communication was necessary. 
When a soldier brought me a copy of Time which had been read by 
twenty of his buddies while fighting hip-deep in a swamp in New 
Guinea—a copy that was smeared with jungle mud and illegible— 
I thought we had helped a little. But—they would have fought any- 
way and Rosie the Riveter would have riveted—after Pearl Harbor. 

However, all the qualities of command of President Eisenhower 
and all the thoughtful brilliance of John Foster Dulles will not win 
the cold war—without us journalists. We have to understand this 
war in all its places and in all its phases—geographically in Europe, 
in the Far East, in the Middle East, and categorically in terms of 
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weapons, money, and men. It demands all the brains and time and 
energy we have. For the facts and the analyses have to be presented 
to the American people so that they may support not obvious de- 
cisions of necessity but difficult decisions of choice. 

Do you really want to win the cold war? Do the people really 
want to win it? It’s so much easier just to drift along and have the 
total atomic war in due course! Is that what you and your readers 
want? If you don’t, you will have to work a miracle of effective 
journalism—now. 

By miracle I do not mean supernatural intervention—except, as 
Lincoln said: “I do not know where wisdom is to be found except on 
your knees.” By miracle I mean the release to the fullest extent of 
the rational capacities of each of us as individuals in this great pro- 
fession of journalism to which we have been called. 

This means a presentation of the res publica—vivid, interesting, 
effective. The farmer must see far beyond farm prices to the whole 
of the res publica. The businessman must see far beyond a tariff 
advantage to the whole of the res publica. The college professor 
must see far beyond his cherished life in the academic shades to the 
whole of the res publica. 

And to us newspapermen it means making our papers, to the very 
best of our fallible abilities, vessels of truth. For this is a war of 
principle, of depth of principle. As President Eisenhower said in 
his noble inaugural: “Here, then, is joined no argument between 
slightly differing philosophies. This conflict strikes directly at the 
faith of our fathers and the lives of our sons. . . . Freedom is pitted 
against slavery; lightness against the dark.” 

How much does that mean to our readers? Not enough. We can 
make it mean more to our readers only if we make it mean much 
more, every day, to ourselves. 

I have not yet mentioned Senator McCarthy, who has achieved 
the distinction of being the central character in all discussions of 
journalism. There is one challenge which can effectively be made 
to Senator McCarthy, who claims to be a Christian. That challenge 
is the challenge of charity. Freedom—academic freedom and every 
other freedom—depends on one thing: that we trust one another; 
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and since no one of us is wholly trustworthy, it implies another 
thing: that our constant judgments of one another shall be made not 
sentimentally but with charity. With malice toward none, with char- 
ity toward all— let every college professor and every editor put that 
challenge to Senator McCarthy. 

But we cannot put that challenge to him except as we put it to 
ourselves. Does this mean we cannot win the cold war without 
achieving such a degree of moral responsibility as the world has 
never yet seen? Does it mean that the flickering lamps of liberty— 
and decency—will go out all over the world and here too, 
unless . . . ? Yes, something like that. For this is a greater age, a 
far greater age, than any which was ever seen beneath the wandering 
moon. Much has been given to us; much, much more of everything, 
much more liberty, than ever man had before. And more will be re- 
quired of us. 

Fallible, torn by our conflicting desires and interests, we cannot 
possibly succeed of and by ourselves. You see, the problem of jour- 
nalism cannot be solved, cannot even be stated in terms of itself. 
Journalism can only succeed and freedom can be justified only by 
constant and humble appeal to the Light which lightens our darkness, 
to the Power which has set within us all a conscience and a prayer. 
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Well, here we are, with husbands and with wives, 
Accounting for the passage of our lives, 
Remembering the good old, good old days 

And singing good old Alma Mater’s praise, 

And smiling and exchanging commonplaces 

While trying hard to bracket names and faces. 

New, unfamiliar buildings frame the Quad, 

But these are not so startling, not so odd 

As what abrasive years have done to hair 

And teeth and such. Oh, no, we mustn’t stare, 

We mustn’t start, or grow the slightest teary 

But only slap the stooping back and query, 

“How many children have you?” “What’s your line?” 
And always comment on the answer, “Fine!” 

The bald wear hats, the ones with dentures hold 
Their lips a trifle tight, the fat ones fold 

The flesh in so that it will be the least apparent . . . 
Be kind, we tell ourselves, and be forebearant, 

And afterwards let not a moment pass: 

Go home and look into the looking glass. 
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T= university of today is founded on the faith that man can 
consciously direct human progress. Without this faith society 
would not so liberally provide libraries, laboratories, land, and 
buildings, nor afford faculty members such opportunities to work 
in their chosen fields, nor follow their work with such avid interest. 
Nor would a university be able to enlist intelligent, thoughtful, cre- 
ative minds to the demanding and dedicated calling of the scholar. 
Our society does not afford freedom of thought and speech to the 
members of a university on an idle or casual basis. It affords these 
freedoms in the belief that they are part of a process by which men 
are able to discover truth and, through this truth, control their des- 
tiny. 

The connection between a belief in an ever better future and the 
support of a university is immediate and direct. Ideas are the raw 
materials of progress; and a university is a center for producing 
ideas. A civilization develops only as its fund of knowledge and its 
capacity for the wise use of knowledge grow. This is a task to which 
any university worthy of the name is devoted. A university, there- 
fore, is not an indulgent luxury of a rich society, nor an ornament 
to embellish its culture, but a day-to-day necessity for the well-being 
of mankind. 

This has not always been the accepted view of the function of a 
university, nor is it fully accepted today. The Academy of ancient 
Athens reflected the concept that philosophers should be kings. The 
scholastic universities of the Middle Ages were shaped mainly by 
the passionate desire to explore, by way of logic, man’s relation to 
God. The University of Oxford in its early days was partly a monas- 
tery and partly an institution serving the needs of the aristocracy. 
Each of these views of a university fitted its age. We can hold a firm 
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view of the role of a university today only if we have a clear concept 
of our own age—for a university takes its character from the theory 
of history held by the people who support it, even though that theory 
is at times only implicit. 

The current uncertainty over the place of a university arises 
because we live in an age of doubt—doubt about our future, even 
doubt that we have any future at all. Indeed, the belief in the con- 
tinuing upward movement of our Western civilization has almost 
gone out of intellectual fashion. The authorities most studied today 
are those who agree that the likeliest result of our social strivings 
is the decay of our society. The current debate centers not on the 
rate of progress but rather on the cause and rate of the decline ahead. 
It is argued that our free society is in the grip of mechanical 
processes which will result in the complete bureaucratization of life, 
or that it will lose its pioneering tone with the disappearance of the 
frontier, or that it will fall victim to the thought control of Orwell’s 
1984. Or, if our society escapes these more imminent pitfalls, it will 
deteriorate as we exhaust our raw materials, and only the clever and 
the cruel will survive. 

Though this pessimistic outlook is much in vogue today, it is 
scarcely new. Philosophers in the centuries before Christ were pre- 
dicting man’s decline from the Golden Age to some age of baser vein 
when cities and cultures would tumble. Perhaps our twentieth-cen- 
tury pessimists speak with better reason than did their counterparts 
in other times. This we cannot know for sure, but there is always the 
chance that time may yet prove them right. 

There is another concept of history rooted in classical antiquity 
which has shown a remarkable durability over the years. It, too, is 
experiencing a new vogue in our time. I refer to the doctrine of 
cyclical change which holds that all human societies are mortal and 
organic, that they are all caught in an inexorable process of growth 
and decay. This doctrine holds that what is fruitful must inevitably 
become rotten. Proponents of the cyclical theory from Plato to 
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Toynbee have disagreed on the forces which shape the cycle; but 
there is little disagreement among them about man’s apparent ina- 
bility or unwillingness to break its vicious course. Their views may 
seem somewhat less pessimistic than those of the Jeremiahs, since 
they hold out to society the prospect of periodic ascent. But from 
them also we get the same depressing warning about our early fate— 
a precipice lies beyond the current crest. 

At the opposite extreme are those theories of history which pre- 
dict constant upward movement, whether as the result of a plan of 
Divine Providence or of organic laws of society. Marx was such a 
determinist, though the mechanics of his theory differ sharply from 
those of other proponents of predestined progress. To Marx society 
moves upward in a series of climactic events as class war follows 
class war, until the classless society is achieved and the dialectical 
process reaches its end in the ultimate synthesis. History, for Marx, 
is the expression of a single principle: an inevitable though changing 
mode of production is the sole moving force. Man is conceived as 
an “abstract mass in the grip of an abstract force.” The road was 
clear to Marx, although he left the destination quite vague. It ap- 
pears less vague today. 

While the determinists promise a happy ending, they allow man 
little part in the construction of the plot. The path of history is in- 
evitable. In the eyes of the determinist, man’s actions are antlike, 
futile, and ineffectual. He may claw at the vast moving forms of 
history, but there is no chance that he can change them. 

I must mention one other view—a view which has gained wider 
credence since a fateful day in 1945. This is the view that a single 
deed, a climactic act, can change the course of history. To Carlyle 
the act was the rise of a hero who stood astride history and, by the 
force of his personality, reshaped its course. The explosion at Hiro- 
shima shattered the notion that the great act will be a social phenome- 
non and substituted the growing conviction that it will be a scientific 
feat—some physical catastrophe of cosmic proportions. Such an 
event may happen. And if it does happen, it will make a certain poet 


a bad prophet, for the world will then have ended not with a whimper 
but with a bang! 
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Now, none of these theories offers society an opportunity to chart 
its own future. At best, they set man robot-like on an upward course 
to a predetermined summit. Or they condemn him to an endless 
roller coaster of inclines and declines, or leave him a victim of fate’s 
caprice. At worst, he must go steadily downward to complete obliv- 
ion, or perhaps to the scene portrayed by James Thurber—if I may 
cite a less scholarly but nonetheless keen observer of human foibles: 
a landscape peopled only by one man, one woman, and a daisy! 

A modern university could find little place in any of these schemes 
of things. If the affairs of man be aimless, it is of little value to search 
for their logic. This would only institutionalize futility. If man be 
destined to an inevitable and early doom, teaching and research are 
empty occupations indeed. If the future be completely determined 
by organic or historical laws or the mode of production, our con- 
scious strivings to guide it by invention and critical examination are 
surely pointless. If progress be impossible or unwise, then an institu- 
tion dedicated to the creation of new and sometimes better ideas is 
either foolish or undesirable. There might well be a cloister of 
scholars dedicated to the pursuit of knowledge as an isolated phe- 
nomenon, but there would be no universities as we have them today. 

It is my feeling that the theories I have reviewed are all faulty at 
one common point—their authors have been too enchanted with his- 
tory. In their insistence that we must forever look to history, they 
have overlooked the solid fact that each society, each historical mo- 
ment, is different from any other—no moment can escape its past, 
obviously, but none is identical with its past. 

They have often ignored the further fact that we have at our com- 
mand more knowledge than any group has ever had before, and that 
our knowledge is more detailed, more complex, more far-reaching, 
and deeper than the knowledge which was available in any previous 
age. I think this argues that, while we should bear a proper humility 
toward history, there is still a difference between humility and in- 
timidation, and we should not be intimidated by history. 

Our concern for and interest in the past should not allow us to 
blind ourselves to the sometimes bitter truth: that we can to a con- 
siderable degree control our destiny. What we have too often ignored 
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is that the democrat is the person with courage. He possesses the 
courage to consider alternatives, to make choices, to impose his de- 
sires upon the as yet unwritten pages of history. 

There is a theory which gives due respect to history and yet allows 
reasoning man a more positive role in shaping his civilization. This 
theory derives from two primary sources. It draws first on the early 
Christian belief that man, individual man, is important, is capable 
of ethical purification, and can help achieve the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Buta second strand had to be woven into this concept before it 
could properly be called the idea of conscious progress. This was 
the conviction that knowledge is infinite and that man can direct his 
fate by the exercise of reason as well as faith. By the middle of the 
sixteenth century Copernicus had rejected the tyranny of antiquity. 
The investigations of Descartes and Newton were based on the as- 
sumption that knowledge is orderly, structured, and—however para- 
doxical it may seem—knowable; that its acquisition depends on the 
rational process of scientific investigation. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the growth of science broke the last barrier to 
the vision of an unlimited secular future for mankind. As man 
began to make progress, he could develop faith in the idea of 
progress. 

For the past three centuries Western thought has been dominated 
by this belief in progress; every aspect of our civilization reflects its 
impact. It is a belief in the future, not the past; in ideas, not in 
ecstasy or in blind fate; in thought, not in faith alone; in the power 
of ethical imperatives; in the varied will of free men; in the plasticity 
of history; in a free reign for individual judgment. The evidence of 
progress in the past three centuries gives plausibility, if not final 
confirmation, to the wisdom of this belief in progress. We realize 
today that there are still great unknowns. We know that conscious 
design can retard progress, as it is retarded in all those countries 
where scientists and artists must cast their contributions in the narrow 
mold of state doctrine. We know, also, that conscious design can 
spur on progress, as it does spur, by wise subsidy, the advance of 
research in this country today. We now know more about history 
and the forces that make it than ever before. And while we cannot 
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know for certain that progress will continue, we can at least say 
that it seems possible in the foreseeable future. 

Of course we must recognize that change, even consciously di- 
rected change, is not synonymous with progress, and that progress 
in a single area is not necessarily a net gain. It is still possible for 
man to destroy himself, and knowledge can be used for evil ends. 
It is appallingly obvious that we can manipulate raw knowledge in 
ways that are hurtful and retrograde. The Russian experience dem- 
onstrates how a single-minded determination to raise output of dur- 
able goods can condemn men to industrial serfdom. Technological 
gains must be balanced by progress in the areas of ethics, culture, 
and democratic government. Moreover, the character of the prog- 
ress should be determined not by the few, but rather by the many. 
Nor, at the same time, should progress be revolutionary. For means 
do influence ends, and revolutions, aside from their costs in lives, 
are also inimical to reason. They nurture irrationality and irration- 
ality begets tyranny. Only in balanced, thoughtful, reasoned evolu- 
tionary change lies the true prospect of continuing progress. 

How can that balanced evolutionary progress which we desire 
best be assured? The first key lies in a phrase from Sir Francis Ba- 
con: “Human knowledge and human power meet in one.” And how 
is knowledge in all areas of human activity best accumulated? Men 
must be free to think, to be original, to create. As Orville Wright 
once said, “if we all worked on the assumption that what is accepted 
is really true, there would be little hope of advance.” New insights 
cannot be demanded, cannot be blueprinted in advance—for we can- 
not know what we do not know. 

Society needs its economic pioneers as well as its intellectual in- 
yentors. The greatest material progress in the history of the world 
derives from the inventions of the Watts and the Whitneys, which 
were carried into practical use by business pioneers who broke the 
medieval restrictions on freedom of trade. Free thought and free 
enterprise are linked together in the present and the future just as 
they were in the historical past. 

If the first key to balanced progress is knowledge, then the second 
key lies in the mechanism of the open market for new ideas, new 
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products. Ideas, like goods, are not of equal value. Many are of no 
value atall. A few must be chosen but many rejected. For this choice 
to be made well, there must be many alternatives available so that 
each may be evaluated and judged in the light of its relative merits. 
Those who are to choose need full knowledge of the characteristics 
of the wares placed before them. No important quality should re- 
main undisclosed. The public must be capable of reasoned judg- 
ment based on moral principles, and thus we place such emphasis 
on popular education and free public discussion. The public should 
rightly be skeptical of the new, although not irrationally committed 
to the old. And, above all, the public must be sovereign. These are 
the principles which lie behind our system of competitive markets, 
of democratic government, of a free press, of universal free educa- 
tion, and also of a university which will not perpetuate its own errors. 

All of these principles rest on our belief in human ingenuity and 
human judgment. It is a faith despised today by revolutionaries of 
the left and right alike, who consider it an outmoded nineteenth-cen- 
tury view. But it is the basis for a system which has withstood and 
can withstand their attacks, a system which can absorb change peace- 
fully, can adjust to new conditions. By substituting the competition 
of ideas for the war of the classes, it acquires the resilience to sur- 
vive. Indeed, it is the only system which has permanent survival 
value, for it is, in the words of Fortune magazine, a “permanent revo- 
lution”: “the revolution of the human individual against all forms 
of enslavement, against all forms of earthly power that seek to gov- 
ern man without consulting his individual will.” 

Each theory of society and history prescribes a different role for 
the university. Thus the progressive society prescribes its own role 
and this role follows from the general principles of the open society 
which we have just noted. It is not the teaching of the classics by 
rote, or indoctrinating youth into mass conformity, or merely con- 
ferring vocational knowledge. The university in a progressive so- 
ciety is not a place where a group of scholars whose intellects set 
them above their fellows synthesize the cultures of the world. Nor 
is it a training school for an elite class. 

Without doubt the dynamics of progress have had a profound, and 
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in some quarters disturbing, effect on the university. They have 
changed the university from a tiny band of scholars situated on the 
periphery of society, as it was in the late Middle Ages, to a large 
group of teachers and investigators operating at an intersection 
crossed by nearly all the paths of human activity—from a debating 
forum to a research laboratory; from an isolated retreat restricted 
to the contemplation of history, philosophy, the classics, and the 
arts to a vast intellectual enterprise devoted also to the social, physi- 
cal, and biological sciences. Some professors have transferred their 
investigations from the library into the factory and onto the farm. 
Today the university is much more an integral part of society than 
ever before. 

For a progressive society the university is, first of all, a tradi- 
tional, permanent institution for the transmission of knowledge. But 
it must fulfill a second important function: it must help prepare the 
raw materials of progress for public use. The university professor 
is engaged in the task of producing ideas, and this is a vitally con- 
structive occupation, for ideas are the instruments whereby men 
control their environment. He is also engaged in consulting and ad- 
vising with government, with industry, with labor, and with agricul- 
ture on the myriad problems where special expertness is required. 

The university may be visualized then as a great pool of men and 
ideas on which society may draw as it wishes. The men must be 
carefully selected for their competence. They must be free to choose 
the subjects of their research, free to study them as they see fit, and 
free to make known their results. Society does not confer these rights 
for the sake of the scholar. The scholar, as an individual, has no 
inherent rights beyond the rights of all free men. Society confers the 
rights of free choice, free study, and free communication on the 
scholar because they constitute the most effective means for his pro- 
duction of knowledge. In addition to freedom, the scholar needs 
facilities for his research. These facilities are often expensive, but 
they constitute part of the “risk capital” of society. The investment 
will, of course, produce many ideas of no value whatsoever, but it 
will yield some whose dividends will far exceed the original capital. 

The scholar’s new knowledge need not be immediately useful. 
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Indeed, many ideas will lie fallow for years before later contribu- 
tions give them utility. The scholar’s investigations should proceed 
from the love of knowledge, not from its expected utility alone. The 
scholar creates a reservoir of ideas. It is the function of all men, 
however, to pass judgment upon the utility of the scholar’s knowl- 
edge, and to select or reject his ideas as they see fit. The scholar fills 
the pool with ideas; thereafter, its contents are in the public domain. 

There are many who see dangers in this process. Ideas may be 
discovered which we will not like. Students may be exposed to ideas 
of which we do not approve. But it does not follow, by any means, 
that the creation of ideas should be prohibited or strictly controlled, 
or that censors should monitor the classrooms. There are other quite 
sufficient safeguards which adequately protect the public from pos- 
sible injury, without, at the same time, destroying the creative pro- 
cess. It is the duty of the university to lend its full assistance in the 
provision of these safeguards. 

First, there can be no forced purchases. The public must be as 
free to reject ideas as the scholar is free to create and to voice them. 
Colleagues, students, the public at large, must be and are, in fact, 
under no obligation to accept them. Just as most inventions gather 
dust, so do most of the scholar’s ideas languish for lack of interest in 
them. The professor is under the closest scrutiny; his professional 
colleagues are quick to criticize, to point out errors. His students are 
alert to any manifestations of unavowed prejudice or false logic. The 
public at large is sufficiently critical. The scholar can present his 
ideas, but he cannot order their acceptance. Philosophers are not 
kings in our society. The freedom of the scholar to create ideas is 
made possible only by the freedom of the public to reject them. 

Second, ideas must compete with each other. In any area where 
controversy is possible, each of the several contending ideas should 
be made available. As Judge Learned Hand has said: “We may be 
on a slope which leads down to aboriginal slavery. But of this I am 
sure: if we are to escape, we must not yield a foot before demand- 
ing a fair field, an honest race, to all ideas.” Within the university 
we place before the student the widest range of ideas, and, in select- 
ing among these ideas, he develops his capacity for making choices. 
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Benjamin Ide Wheeler once said to the students of the University of 
California: “A university is not a place where you come as empty 
buckets to the well to be filled. People are going to pump things into 
you, to be sure, but you are going to pour most of it out again.” 

Third, each idea should be disclosed in all its aspects. There 
must be no subterfuge. Presentation of an idea involves responsi- 
bility to take into account all its implications. Scholars may insist 
on their right to respond to the claims of conscience, and society 
should respect those claims. But society in turn has the right to in- 
sist that the scholar’s views be indeed his own reasoned convictions 
and not the dictates of an external group disguised and presented as 
his own. The honest heretic and the conspirator must be carefully 
distinguished, the one from the other, by faculty and administration 
alike. 

With these protections the free creation of ideas can only benefit 
society, not harm it. With these protections there is no reason why 
dislike for any single idea or invention should ever become an excuse 
for destroying the process which gave rise to it. 

The work of a university may appear to some as an unorganized, 
chaotic process. But it is in fact a creative element of society through 
which the aspirations of man are gradually realized. The public 
has respected and supported this function because the public retains 
the ultimate power to select or reject each proffered invention or 
idea—because it, too, has freedom of inquiry, freedom of expres- 
sion, and freedom of choice. 

This, then, is the role of a university in a society whose prospects 
are limitless: to perpetuate the culture of the ages; to increase the 
fund of knowledge; to insist on freedom for itself and freedom no 
less for the society it serves; to act responsibly toward human hopes 
for progress while recognizing that only the public at large can de- 
cide whether it really is progress. 
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AG education aims at the perfecting of man, the shaping of 
the malleable stuff of mind, heart, and hand into an ideal 
pattern of thought and behavior. This pattern emerges in every 
age and among every people. Aristotle counsels his son in the doc- 
trine of moderation or temperance, as he sets up an ethical pattern 
for young Greeks nearly four centuries before Christ. An early 
Christian, writing to Hebrews in the Mediterranean cities, exhorts 
them to faith and godliness in the pattern of “just men made per- 
fect.” St. Augustine tells of his struggle to find a pattern for his 
life when Rome was whirling to its downfall as a center of world 
empire. 


I. THe Man or Gtass 


I once beheld a human figure molded entirely of glass, a man 
you could see through, to behold the inner structure and the organs, 
and thus learn the processes and the functioning of the human body. 
This was an ideal to the physiologist who designed the figure, an 
archetype of the human form against which our anatomical propor- 
tions or disproportions could be brought to scale. Something like 
this, in spiritual outline, has existed in the mind of every philoso- 
pher, prophet, priest, and poet who ever spoke or sang about human 
endeavor and about man as a spiritual mechanism, operating in 
harmonious adjustment. Against this man of crystalline beauty, 
they have measured men as they are, “this quintessence of dust” as 
Hamlet says, “that delights not me.” The more perfect the vision of 
crystal man, the deeper the disillusionment has been with man as 
flesh and blood. 

The philosophers of Greece designed their “man of glass” in 
terms of ideal logic. In the case of Plato’s absolute man, perfect 
justice decreed that he sacrifice all family ties and give himself en- 
tirely to the service of the State. No love for wife or children was 
permitted him although he mated and bred offspring; nor could he 
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acquire a home for his personal possessions. Thus, Plato’s “man 
of glass” functioned free of selfish ties to family and property, and 
with cold perfection became an automaton of calculated wisdom, 
virtue, justice, and, I presume, happiness. He listened only to the 
most elevated music and read no books which dealt with human 
passion or skepticism. It was the creator of this man of exact har- 
mony, however, who gave us some of the most lasting views of the 
perfection and immortality of the soul and some of the most funda- 
mental observations on the nature of human society. Not all the 
Greek philosophers constructed the same model as Plato’s, but his 
crystalline figure has remained most prominent among the patterns 
of ideal man. That the merchants and commercial men, the farmers 
and other dealers in commodities, did not participate in the ideal 
community of Plato has put a filter in the viewer with which the 
modern world contemplates the Greek scene. 

In every age ideals of thinking and acting are reconstructed. The 
Middle Ages knew that the basic urges of mankind lay deeper than 
the seat of pure reason. Led by the disciples of Christ, they saw even 
the ideal man disfigured by an original sin, and the world lingering 
still in the shadow of sinfulness, a new term for what the Greek 
spiritual glassmakers would have termed intemperance or dispro- 
portion. Stressing the afterworld rather than the present one, the 
Christian fathers constructed a new man of glass, perfected by 
prayer and the rejection of material impressions and objects. They 
placed shutters over the lenses of the viewers men were enjoined 
to use in contemplating the world. As the Christian looked toward 
his ideal, he saw the beauty of sacrifice for others and the divine 
compassion of One who became a crystal shadow as he merged into 
the Universal God. That the majority of men could not find the 
tranquillity for contemplation which this vision required created 
an ever widening gap between the clerical world of monk and priest 
and the lay world of statesman, businessman, and farmer. Institu- 
tionalism broke this world into its segments of conflicting economic 
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and political power. The City of God became a mystical reality 
whose alluring prospect was a static and devitalizing dream rather 
than an energizing and dynamic stimulant to the rebuilding of hu- 
man society. The “man of glass,” as he became the Heavenly Man, 
seemed more remote than at any other time from the man of flesh 


and blood. 


II. THe Humanistic MAn 


Europe, in the age of the Renaissance, designed a new ideal man, 
a composite built from the models of Achilles, Aeneas, and Cicero. 
Homeric man glorified the aggressive martial side of human nature; 
Vergilian man glorified the religious and filial tendencies; Cicero- 
nian man glorified the political and rhetorical gifts. To this, the 
Renaissance added the courtly virtues and graces, and the whole 
man was present, athletic, confident, responsible, and polished. The 
poetic and artistic side of the well-rounded man was not overlooked. 
As one of the English educators in the Renaissance remarked, ““The 
mooste noble and valiant princes of Grece often tymes, to recreate 
their spirites and in augmenting their courage, embraced instru- 
ments musicall. . . . But in this commendation of Musike I wold 
not be thought to allure noble men to have so much delectation therin 
that in playinge and singynge only, they should put their holle 
studie and felicitie: as dyd the emperour Nero . . .” Music as 
a pastime had merit, but no gentleman would make a profession of 
it, lest he turn into an aristocratic clown like Nero, whose servants 
circulated among the audience when he played and struck the in- 
attentive on the face or imprisoned and tortured those who dared 
to laugh. 

“Tam aman,” says a character in one of Terence’s plays, “and 
everything that is human interests me.”” This memorable sentence 
has been cited as one of the themes of the Renaissance, when not 
only Terence, but other Roman and Greek dramatists, orators, essay- 
ists, and poets were being read both in their original tongues and 
in translations. It was this new world, a reliving of the times of 
ancient Greece and Rome (and of ancient Israel, as her life filtered 
through the writings of the earliest Church Fathers) which came 
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to be called the Renaissance. Within that larger term appears the 
narrower world of the humanists, a body of men who wrote a kind 
of academic Magna Charta to which we still give adherence, for it 
gave us the charter of academic liberties under which we think, and 
speak, and write today. It challenged the old restrictions of absolute 
logic based upon decree, and offered a world of choice and consent 
to the human mind instead of systems of authority and compulsion. 

It was a group of Italian humanists who wrote the first modern 
essays against political tyranny, calling the assassination of a tyrant 
or rebellion against him justified in the eyes of God and man. It 
was a Dutch ex-monk who early in the sixteenth century condemned 
a pope for leading armed forces to the field of battle to conquer his 
worldly rivals by military means. It was an English lawyer, a 
councilor, perforce, to England’s Henry VIII, who wrote the earliest 
account of a spiritual and intellectual democracy, giving a word 
to his native language for a society planned for the betterment of 
man, utopia. Humanism has been defined as interpreting the will 
of God in terms of the interest of man. Walter Pater wrote, “For the 
essence of humanism is that belief . . . that nothing which has 
ever interested living men and women can wholly lose its vitality— 
no language they have spoken, nor oracle beside which they have 
hushed their voices, no dream which has once been entertained by 
actual human minds, nothing about which they have ever been pas- 
sionate, or expended time and zeal.” 

We look in the writings of the Renaissance humanists for their 
“man of glass,” the ideal figure they shaped from the earlier ideals 
found in the literature of Greece and Rome. The Christian human- 
ists adapted Greek and Roman concepts to the concepts of Christ. 
The outlines of Achilles, Aeneas, and Cicero merged into the outline 
of the man, Christ; to the courage, the obedience, and the integrity 
of the great pagans was added divine humility and humanity ex- 
emplified by Christ. The patterns of the Renaissance humanists are 
with us today. They still echo in our pulpits, in our schools, and in 
our art and letters. We seek to review them, so that our minds may 
be refreshed in the stream of their purity. 

“For they define vertue to be life ordered according to nature,” 
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says the hardy mariner in More’s Utopia, describing life as he 
saw it in the New World. “Therefore even very nature (saye they) 
prescribeth to us a joyful lyfe, that is to say, pleasure as the ende 
of all oure operations . . . but to go about to hinder an other 
man of his pleasure, whiles thou procurest thine owne, that is open 
wrong.” Among the pleasures Sir Thomas More defines as the 
property of all men is steadfast and quiet health, the just distribu- 
tion of commodities, and laws which either a good prince has justly 
published or else the people have by their common consent con- 
stituted. “The people be gentle, merie, quicke, and fyne witted,” 
says the visitor to Utopia, “deliting in quietnes, and when nede 
requireth, able to abide and suffer much bodelie laboure.” When 
strife over religion caused dissension, King Utopus made a decree 
that every man might follow what religion he would, so that he did 
it peaceably. To men who strove violently or contentiously in the 
cause of religion, banishment was decreed. These words for re- 
ligious tolerance were penned by Sir Thomas More just twenty 
years before he himself became a victim of religious intolerance, 
masked behind a wall of political and legal tyranny. 

Here, two hundred sixty-one years before the Declaration of 
Independence, are many of the thoughts of Thomas Jefferson, Sam- 
uel Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and others who signed America’s 
great proposal for a better way of community living. “Life ordered 
according to nature,” wrote Thomas More; “the Laws of Nature 
and Nature’s God,” wrote Thomas Jefferson; “prescribeth to us 
a joyful lyfe,” wrote Thomas More; “the pursuit of happiness,” 
wrote our Founding Fathers; “laws the people have by their com- 
mon consent constituted,” wrote More as an alternate choice to 
Jaws by a good prince; “governments . . . deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” the American Declaration 
echoed. When in 1787 the Federal Convention of the United States 
assembled to make a constitution for the declarations expressed 
eleven years earlier, the First Amendment to the Constitution put 
into law the injunction of King Utopus for the free exercise of re- 
ligious opinion, adding to it other freedoms, such as those of speech, 
the press, and public assembly. 
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True nobility lies in wisdom and virtue, and not in lineage, lands, 
or possessions, Thomas Elyot informs English youths in his book of 
instruction written at the outset of the Renaissance; “in a horse or 
greyhound we prayse that which we see in them, which proveth that 
in esteeming of money and cattle we be led by wisdom, and in ap- 
provynge of man, to whom beasts and money do serve, we be only 
induced by custom,” that is, by tradition. How contemporary Roger 
Ascham, successor to Elyot as a writer on English education, sounds 
when he points out that parents and schoolteachers must labor jointly 
to train the child, and that the schoolmaster cannot both educate and 
be responsible for a child’s morals and behavior! 

The Renaissance humanists faced the problem of compulsory 
military training for boys with almost as much disagreement as 
we face it now. Erasmus, the Hollander, in his Colloquies calls 
military life “‘of all Courses, the most wicked and the most miser- 
able,” and at almost the same date an Italian authority on the pat- 
tern of gentility in his day says: “I judge the principall and true 
profession of a Courtier to be in feates of armes.”’ Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, half-brother to Sir Walter Raleigh and one of the glorious 
names of Queen Elizabeth’s navy and court, complains that college 
education in his day unfits a boy for full-rounded service to his 
country, since it emphasizes “only schole learninges, whereas stu- 
dents utterly lose their tymes, if they doe not follow learning only. 
For there is no other Gentleman like qualitie to be attained.” There- 
fore, he proposes an academy with military science and training 
in its curriculum, as well as languages, logic, mathematics, law, 
and divinity. Sir Humphrey would have approved of Sandhurst and 
West Point, the great military training colleges of England and 
America. There the curriculum embraces the courses which have 
been known as the humanities, and teaches also the sciences of mili- 
tary attack and defense. He would, since he was primarily a man 
of the sea, have delighted even more in their naval counterparts, 
Dartmouth and Annapolis. 

In the relations of the military branch of society to the civilian, 
the Renaissance humanists pass on to us the ideal of interdependence 
and mutual trust. Renaissance writers went back to the Greek and 
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Roman examples for the ideal of a leader who combined the quali- 
ties of soldier and scholar. Alexander, pupil of Aristotle, and Julius 
Caesar, orator, essayist, and historian, were cases in point. One 
Italian humanist pointed out that Hannibal was said to have studied 
Greek and to have written a book. The same author was critical of 
the French, who were said to look upon learning as an attribute 
belonging only to priests and clerks. This was a carry-over from 
the Middle Ages, when learning went into the monasteries and medi- 
eval knighthood made no demands upon scholarship. But the Renais- 
sance returned to the old ideal of the union of a trained mind in a 
trained body. An English dialogue between a soldier and a scholar 
concludes that one is fit companion for the other, and, in fact, that 
they should not be separated but deserve like honor, one not higher 
than the other. Sir Philip Sidney, Lope de Vega, Cyrano de Bergerac 
are among the illustrious who shone through feats of both pen and 
sword. This tradition, too, has its modern exemplars, such as Win- 
ston Churchill, Theodore Roosevelt, and Dwight Eisenhower. It is 
the ideal behind every proposal for military training in a democracy, 
a union of the civilian with the military virtues, so that men and 
women ina democracy may fill the role of citizen-soldier and soldier- 
citizen. 


Ill. THe HuMANITIES AS PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s protest against the exclusion of military 
science from the humanities as they were then taught at Oxford 
and Cambridge brings the term, as an academic abstraction, for- 
ward for brief consideration. The term “humanist” was first ap- 
plied to scholars who were versed in the secular or human literatures 
as opposed to those versed in the Holy Scriptures or in comments 
about divine writings. The line was clearly drawn between the 
interests of the humanists as linguists and as moral philosophers 
and the traditional schoolmen as logicians and theologians. Marsilio 
Ficino, a fifteenth-century Italian humanist, burned a votive lamp 
before a bust of Plato in the same way Thomas Aquinas would have 
burned a candle before the figure of St. Peter. Classic learning 
and literature, under the term “humanity,” appears as early as 
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1483 in Scottish universities, but in the literary records of the Eng- 
lish Renaissance the word “humanities” for a particular type of 
learning appears infrequently, and the word “humanist” for a par- 
ticular type of scholar appears hardly at all. To my knowledge, 
neither word is ever mentioned in the works of Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, and Jonson, or in the poetry, letters, or essays of Edmund 
Spenser, or in the educational writings of Thomas Elyot, Roger 
Ascham, or William Mulcaster, all of whom presumably were hu- 
manists of one type or another. It is a later time which has looked 
back at the classic roots of Renaissance learning and has bestowed 
the term “humanities” upon the study of grammar, rhetoric, and 
poetry, especially when found in the Latin and Greek languages. 
Recent curricula in American colleges have narrowed the word 
“humanities” to exclude grammar and rhetoric, and have broad- 
ened it to include world literature, general philosophy, architecture, 
painting, music, and sculpture. This is an understandable extension 
of the horizon for literature and the arts, but it does not remove the 
term from the curious type of limitations which have always beset it. 

One of them is the separation that has gradually occurred be- 
tween the humanities and the other sciences. This is a modern devel- 
opment. The ancient authors, newly discovered by the Renaissance, 
were not only men of speculative logic and imagination, but they 
were historians and natural scientists as well. No strict line was 
drawn between their letters as literature and their writings as sci- 
ence. The early physicists like Heraclitus and Empedocles, the 
writers on medicine and physiology, like Pliny and Galen, and an 
atomicist like Lucretius were as much of the “new learning” as 
Vergil or Theocritus. In the Renaissance the line between humani- 
ties as literature and the arts and studies grouped as the physical and 
social sciences did not exist. This demarcation, in recent days, has 
been a mischief-maker, for a certainty. When the humanities were 
defined by a Western college committee (drawn from the faculties 
of languages, literature, the arts and philosophy) as “those studies 
which aim at understanding and appreciation of the values in human 
experience and culture,” the natural scientists rose in protest at 
being excluded from the sphere of studies devoted to understanding 
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human culture, pointing out that the nature of society was in large 
measure determined by the views it held of the material universe. 
Furthermore, matter and the material universe itself may be re- 
garded both mechanistically or as fraught with mystery and 
values. 

Another weakness in the term “humanities” lies in the limitation 
it has accepted as applying chiefly to European literature, art, music, 
and philosophy. Such is the orientation at Columbia University, 
which pioneered an integrated course and has been a pilot for 
many similar courses in other institutions. Shakespeare and Milton 
are the two English intruders in the Continental list and of course 
American literature is unrepresented. Yet for students in American 
colleges, “those studies which aim at understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the values in human experience and culture” might well be 
expected to draw from the insight of some writers whose vocabulary 
and thoughts and emotions have been stirred by action on American 
soil. I so often find myself in debate with lists of the world’s best 
books which exclude great collections of American mythology, like 
Frank Cushing’s Zuni Folk Tales or Washington Matthews’ Navajo 
Legends while recommending the Fairy Tales of Oscar Wilde and 
Apuleius’ The Golden Ass. To me some of the Western chronicles, 
like Parkman’s Oregon Trail or Lewis Garrard’s Wah-To-Yah and 
the Taos Trail, open up vistas of exploration, warfare, conquest, and 
cultural adaptation as alluring as some of the historical accounts 
dealing with the wars of ancient Persia, the Peloponnesus, and an- 
cient Gaul. The choice need not be “either-or,” except that courses 
in humanities, stressing values and experience, choose so exclusively 
to stress the values and experience of civilizations essentially differ- 
ent from that of which the student is a part. In just what sense are 
Moliére and Swift humanistic culture (as the program at Columbia 
marks them) and Melville or Mark Twain parochial or less uni- 
versal in values? What criteria make the essays of Montaigne “hu- 
manities” and the essays of Emerson “American literature”? I 
recognize the need for delimiting fields of study and finding con- 
venient titles for college courses and curricula, but a course that 
deals with Greek Man or Roman Man is exactly that, no more nor 
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less a course in universal values than a study list devoted to British 
Man or New England Man or Midwestern American Man. 

The “humanities” unfortunately have picked up the aura of an 
exclusive and privileged educational offering, a crystal man reap- 
pearing in the modern world, rarefied and above the madding crowd. 
The British poet and educator, Matthew Arnold, contributed to this 
situation when, in the essay “Sweetness and Light,” he used the in- 
vidious label “Philistine” for the culture of the British middle class 
and “‘Jacobin” for the socialist workers of his day. Matthew Ar- 
nold’s definition of culture as “‘a study of perfection, and of harmo- 
nious perfection, general perfection, and perfection which consists 
in becoming something rather than in having something, in an 
inward condition of the mind and spirit, not in an outward set of 
circumstances” is just that concept of a “man of glass” which led to 
the gap in Greek society between the philosophers and the workers; 
which led Francis Bacon, in the twilight of the Elizabethan era, to 
criticize the intellectual sciences as “statues, worshipped and cele- 
brated, but not moved or advanced.” A perfection that is not related 
to “outward circumstances” is likely to reach only the limited few 
with financial independence. A humanism which is oblivious of the 
materal basis of life will forever be unrealistic and a product of the 
spiritual “glass factory.” 

In recent days, when we have been searching for the raison d’étre 
of everything in the modern world, including modern education, we 
have heard the courses in humanities extolled as opening windows 
to the vistas of human experience in both past and present; as dis- 
ciplining the verbal resources of men and women, without which the 
entire network of modern communication would fail and the fabric 
of our society dissolve; as increasing the sensitivity of man to 
beauty in form, texture, and sound, without which life could never 
rise above the levels of barbarism. All this is as true as the first 
efforts of men to carve on stone or to draw on a wall. Yet there re- 
mains for the college graduate the constant question, “What am I to 
do with these vistas, this technique, and this appreciation of values?” 
If the modern humanist decides to become a teacher, he can go on 
opening windows to vistas of art and literature and increasing the 
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sensibilities of his students, but he will remain dissatisfied unless he 
employs his wit and imagination to create something himself. For 
the nonteacher, the humanities must spell an end product, not just a 
by-product. They must do more than perfect the whole man; they 
must put him to work! 

I have referred to some of the Renaissance humanists who left 
great achievements in education, law, letters, and politics: Erasmus, 
teacher and man of letters; Thomas More, lawyer and statesman; 
Castiglione, Elyot, Ascham, secretaries to rulers and tutors to 
princes; Francis Bacon, lawyer and statesman. Their studies were 
in every case directed toward professional activities; the manly per- 
fection they aimed toward was concerned with the outward circum- 
stances of the world in which they moved. They perfected their 
language tools and deepened their reading to succeed at practical 
tasks. The test of education has always been its immediacy to pres- 
ent-day needs. “I would address one general admonition to all,” 
wrote Francis Bacon, legal adviser to both Queen Elizabeth and King 
James and cabinet minister under the latter, “that they consider 
what are the true ends of knowledge, and that they seek it not either 
for pleasure of the mind, or for contention, or for superiority to 
others, or for profit, or fame, or power, or any of these inferior 
things, but for the benefit and use of life . . .” Bacon complains 
that after a century and a half of Renaissance discovery and learn- 
ing, the books repeat everywhere the same things and “that wisdom 
which we have derived principally from the Greek is but like the 
boyhood of knowledge, and has the characteristic property of boys: 
it can talk, but it cannot generate; for it is fruitful of controversie 
but barren of works.” Thus the greatest, perhaps, of the pioneers in 
the advancement of learning, Sir Francis Bacon, called for the prac- 
tical testing of all knowledge in the light of its usefulness to the 
everyday operations of mankind. Bacon thought that what was true 
and what was useful were one and the same thing. 

The “glass man” of the humanists was still too theoretical and 
mythical a being. Bacon wanted to see this figure put to fruitful oc- 
cupations in all branches of society. Learning must survive the 
pragmatic test: how does it serve society? It is not enough that learn- 
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ing serve itself, or strive for its own perfection. It depends upon 
society for its material existence; it must, therefore, give back to 
that material environment all that it can to improve and further its 
survival, 

There are those who express fear of professionalizing the hu- 
manities. Rather than fear of professionalizing them, I believe that 
the salvation of the humanities lies in a greater spirit of professional- 
ism. I recall the change in my undergraduate life when I left the 
first two-year curriculum and entered the first year of the Law 
School. The young novitiates met in their own building. They met 
with their own faculty. They sat around in the law library, where 
they were to discover the corners devoted to the various branches of 
the law, including the notable cases dealing with varieties of arson, 
robbery, and ravishment. When I left the Law School and its fine 
feeling of purpose and direction, I had decided to teach English; 
and I returned to the College of Arts and Sciences with equal drive 
if without the community feeling which gave the environs of the law 
such esprit de corps. But too often students finishing in the arts and 
sciences face the vague, cold world of general opportunity with little 
direction other than their own self-assurance and the conviction that 
they have a background that money cannot buy and that all they need 
is the opportunity to make good. If it is possible for college groups 
in the humanities to send these boys and girls more directly into 
vocational channels, that opportunity should be seized. 

Like the study of the natural sciences and the engineering sci- 
ences, the humanities must not only serve as a pathway to such pro- 
fessions as journalism, advertising, politics, and the stage, but they 
must become a profession in themselves. One of the most significant 
developments of recent years has been the conferences scheduled by 
the College English Association between teachers and businessmen. 
Under the direction of the Committee on Liaison Between the College 
English Association and the Executive World, speakers in attend- 
ance at these conferences have represented a great national manage- 
ment association, an institute of business administration, an 
association of manufacturers, a national oil company, two chemical 
companies, a publisher of a dictionary, a great department store, a 
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telephone company, and various personnel and placement bureaus. 
This group of teachers in the humanities was interested in finding a 
meeting ground with businessmen. In turn, the businessmen were 
interested in finding a meeting ground with this pivotal group of 
teachers. Matthew Arnold might have been shocked if such a turn 
of cultural events had occurred in his day: inviting the Philistines 
and Jacobins to Oxford to discuss the pertinence of the curriculum 
to business and labor. The curriculum had too little pertinence then 
to any culture but that of the upper class of English society; but I 
maintain that that day is past. Something has occurred to English 
and American society since Arnold’s day which requires the re-eval- 
uation of “sweetness and light” in our colleges in specific terms, not 
of dollars and cents, but of usefulness to defined life activities. 

I do not propose that courses now titled “Survey of American 
Literature” be retitled “Survey of American Bookselling” or that 
“Survey of Greek Culture” be turned into “The Resources of An- 
cient and Modern Greece for American Business in the Mediterra- 
nean.” But if such institutions as manufacturers, publishers of 
periodicals and books, radio and television chains, oil and chemical 
companies, department stores, travel bureaus, not to mention the 
various government agencies, want college graduates who have 
taken such courses as the disciplines of language, literature, art, 
sculpture, and music provide, the closer the liaison the better, and 
the wider the information about needs on the one side and resources 
on the other, the better, too. It would be a welcome sight to see rep- 
resentatives of employers interviewing the graduates of the humani- 
ties as they interview the graduates of engineering colleges and other 
professional schools. 

Liaison between our own disciplines and other scholarly dis- 
ciplines has led to productive works in such area programs as ““Amer- 
ican Studies,” where all the resources of a university are brought to 
bear upon the investigation of a particular period or event or indi- 
vidual in our cultural history. Similar programs called “Latin- 
American Studies,” “Oriental Studies,” “Scandinavian Studies,” 
have aligned literature, languages, linguistic geography, art, music, 
and philosophy with the social studies of history, economics, and 
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government to explore the processes of cultural growth or decline 
and to reveal the causes of fruitfulness or sterility in a given environ- 
ment. Such programs may be forerunners of what will increasingly 
be the trend as students demand training for specific tasks in the 
complex web of modern society. 

The truth of the matter is that we in the humanities have been too 
busy perfecting ourselves further in the humanities; our mainstay 
has been the recruiting of teachers, for which there is a goodly de- 
mand. We have erected a towering edifice of scholarship but we have 
not always learned how to disseminate this information in the most 
widely useful ways. We have not been lazy or indifferent to the 
perfection of our calling, but we have been narrow and self- 
absorbed. We shall find new ways to serve, and new outlets for our 
resources, which are born of the inexhaustible vitality in the spirit 
of man. 
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AMIL literature reaches back 

into the legendary land of 
Lemuria—that huge plateau which 
is said to have connected Africa, 
Australia, and South America in 
days when the Himalaya lay under 
the sea. Our earliest stories are full 
of reminiscences concerning an early 
flood and a shifting of the popula- 
tion north. It is common knowledge 
that the original inhabitants of India 
before the Aryans invaded from 
Central Asia were Tamil-speaking 
peoples whom the historians call 
Dravidians. Lemuria is said to have 
been their ancient home, and the 
story goes that when parts of their 
continent began to subside, they 
moved northward to occupy what is 
now the whole subcontinent of India. 

The Aryans, sweeping down from 
the northwest in perhaps the third 
millennium before Christ, drove the 
Dravidians south again. But by that 
time, at least, there was no Lemuria 
for them to take refuge in, and so 
the two peoples intermingled and a 
mixing of strains took place. The 
fusion was so complete that in south- 
ern India today—except for linguis- 
tic differences—there is no possibil- 
ity of distinguishing the Aryan from 
the Dravidian, nor is it easy to iso- 
late from modern Indian culture the 
elements of one origin from those of 
the other. In the realm of religion, 
for example, the best we can say is 
that the content tends to be Dravid- 
ian and the form Aryan. 
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The Dravidians were great ex- 
plorers, colonizers, merchants, and 
seafarers, and evidence of their 
presence in many ancient capitals is 
now available. In historic times they 
were in touch with all the northern 
Indian kingdoms, as well as the 
Egyptian and Roman empires. Their 
own empire in the pre-Christian era 
extended as far as from Java and 
Sumatra to Africa in the west. The 
famous three kingdoms of the Tamils 
—the Chera, the Chola, and the 
Pandya—flourished contemporane- 
ously for nearly fifteen hundred 
years (500 B.c.-a.p. 1000). Of all 
the civilizations of the ancient world, 
the Dravidian is believed to be the 
only one not built upon slavery. 

Contemporaneously, the Tamils 
occupy the area between Madras 
City and Cape Comorin, where the 
Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Arabian Sea all mingle. The 
Tamil language, by common consent, 
is honored as the oldest and purest 
of the Dravidian tongues; it has 
flourished for twenty centuries es- 
sentially as used today. The lan- 
guage, like others in the Dravidian 
group (Kannada, for example, and 
Telugu and Malayalam), remains 
quite distinct from the Aryan San- 
skritic tongues of other Indian 
peoples. At the present time Tamil 
alone is spoken by more than thirty 
million persons. 

The earliest extant complete book 
of the Tamils is entitled Tolkappiam 
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(the Old Book), but this ancient 
work speaks of a large number of 
even older books and quotes exten- 
sively from them. A grammar and 
much more, Tolkappiam gives a 
clear account of Tamil life of its 
time, how the book itself was put 
together and crystallized into differ- 
ent verse forms. The approach is 
direct, and the whole text takes the 
form of mnemonic sutras—short, 
easily memorized stanzas, pithy and 
epigrammatic. 

While there is every reason to be- 
lieve that older and contemporary 
textbooks on metric, on rhetoric, on 
the dance, on the drama, and on 
many other arts and sciences existed 
at the time of Tolkappiam, none of 
them has survived except in stray 
quotations. Tolkappiam is at con- 
servative estimate not later than the 
third century B.c., when Sanskrit in- 
fluences had already come in and 
molded the language to its present 
state of fluidity and polish. In the 
text itself there is to be found suf- 
ficient evidence that the Tamils had 
daily contact with the rest of India. 

As depicted in Tolkappiam, the 
life of the Tamils is quite sophisti- 
cated. In life, as in letters, certain 
well-developed conventions are de- 
fined; indeed, it is within rigid rules 
that both life and letters flow. Love 
predominates as the theme of letters, 
while religion comes a close second. 
Analytical psychology has been 
defined, we discover, as a methodo- 
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logical approach to art and _let- 
ters. 

For more than twenty centuries 
now the poetic conventions of the 
Tamils have been those laid down by 
the Old Book. Even today one may 
hear scholars quoting extensively 
and rhythmically the sutras from 
Tolkappiam to prove their points. 
One discovers, too, that the classi- 
fications and content of present-day 
poetry are styled from the Old Book. 

Scholars are not agreed on what 
happened after Tolkappiam. There 
appears to have been a fairly large 
amount of creative activity of every 
sort in Tamil country. A few cen- 
turies after Tolkappiam the quan- 
tity of verse output seems to have 
been so great that a learned body— 
the Sangam—had to sit in judgment 
and sift and select the poetry most 
worthy of attention from future gen- 
erations. Traditionally this work of 
selection and the persons associated 
with it have been placed far back in 
time, probably not later than the 
third century A.D. In any case, the 
Sangam classification still rules 
Tamil poetry, and what has not 
passed that body does not survive at 
all. 

Apart from this body of occa- 
sional verse, there is a considerable 
quantity of longer works, also re- 
ferred to as the Sangam classics, 
which date back to the same age. 
The Tamils of that time were espe- 
cially active as colonizers, empire 
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builders, and merchants and seem to 
have had contact with all parts of the 
known world of their era. This life 
of activity and splendor and riches 
is reflected in their letters. 

The precise limits of the period 
are not ascertainable, but the five 
epics of Tamil certainly belong 
within it. Of this sequence only 
three are available, the other two 
being only a memory —a few 
snatches of story and song. 

First among these, Silappadhika- 
ram (The Story of the Anklet) tells 
a pure Tamil tale well loved even 
today; many dramatic versions of 
the story—of unequal merit—are 
still enacted on the Tamil stage in 
these sophisticated days. The epic 
concerns all three ancient kingdoms 
of Tamilnad and their kings. 

Kovalan, a merchant of the city of 
Puhar, capital of the Cholas, is en- 
amored of Madhavi, a dancer, and 
spends his time and wealth on her, 
neglecting his wife Kannagi. Ma- 
dhavi loves him, but, owing to a 
misunderstanding, Kovalan, having 
lost all his wealth, thinks she does 
not. He leaves her and goes back to 
his wife, who then accompanies him 
to Madhurai, capital of the Pandyas, 
with the hope that they may recoup 
his fortune. Kovalan, trying to sell 
his wife’s anklet in Madhurai, is sus- 
pected of having stolen it from the 
queen of the land, and after a hasty 
trial he is executed as a thief. 

When she hears of her lord’s fate, 
Kannagi takes her other anklet, goes 
to the Pandya, proves her dead hus- 
band’s innocence, and calls down 
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divine vengeance on the city and its 
ruler for the wrong done her. The 
city of Madhurai is burned to ashes, 
and people come to worship Kannagi 
as a goddess. The Chera king, hear- 
ing of these events, undertakes a pil- 
grimage of conquest north, brings 
stones from the Himalaya and wa- 
ters from the Ganges, and builds a 
temple for Kannagi. 

The second epic, Manimekhalai, is 
somewhat of a sequel. It tells the 
story of Manimekhalai, daughter of 
the dancer Madhavi by Kovalan— 
how she turns a sanyasini, or ascetic, 
and thus attains deep wisdom. The 
epic reveals in great detail the re- 
ligious and spiritual life of the 
Tamils of that age. Jivaka Chinta- 
mant, third in the sequence, is a 
mass of competent verse dealing 
with the marital adventures of its 
hero and sketching at the same time 
a well-defined picture of the social 
life of the age. The epics irretriev- 


“ably lost are Kundalakesi and Valia- 


pathy. 

The Sangam period gave birth 
also to a moral text which falls 
within no recognized classification. 
This is Thirukkural by the sage 
Thiruvalluvar, a text at least twenty 
centuries old and yet still current in 
Tamil life. In artificial chapters of 
ten verses each, the epic touches on 
major aspects of man’s life—as a 
lover, as a rounded individual, and 
as a member of society. Terse and 
epigrammatic, Thirukkural searches 
human life and beyond and, by a 
curious technique of condensation, 
achieves some highly lyrical notes. 
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The next great period in Tamil 
can be called the Bhakthi (devotion) 
phase. In parts of Silappadhikaram 
we find evidence of lyric ecstasy. 
Manimekhalai, the second epic, re- 
veals the ascendancy of Jaina and 
Buddhist doctrines in the land, and 
it was perhaps to offset this trend 
that Vaishnava and the Siva Saints* 
began to sing their songs of pure re- 
ligious ecstasy. 

Bhakthi to the Tamil is not devo- 
tion simply, as others understand it, 
but devotion which is at once a way 
of life and a passionate philosophy. 
Bhakthi itself, the religious concept 
of it, is almost a pure Tamil contribu- 
tion to Indian culture. It emerged, 
no doubt, as a reaction to the severe 
and exacting discipline of Jain and 
Buddhist doctrines: men rose—and 
became poets. From the second or 
third century A.D. through the 
eleventh — roughly eight hundred 
years —the country of the Tamils 
seems to have been alive with wan- 
dering saints and singers, traveling 
from shrine to shrine with the sim- 
plest of stringed instruments in hand, 
rousing unsophisticated people to 
heights of religious ecstasy. 

The Vaishnava lyrics reveal qual- 
ity, range, and vision. The Four 
Thousand Divine Songs have deep 
meaning within the daily life of 
Vaishnavites even today. The Sai- 
vites attempted something loftier, but 


* The Indian Trinity comprises Brahma 
(Creator), Vishnu (Protector), and Shiva 
(Destroyer). The Vaishnavites and the 
Saivites are worshipers of the second and 
third elements, respectively. 
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failed to achieve the intensity of the 
Vaishnava lyric ecstasy—except in 
the case of Manikkavachagar, one of 
the greatest devotional poets, whose 
verse is collected under the title 
Thiruvachakam (Sacred Chant). 
Tradition says that at one time in 
this period a saint was sitting lost in 
meditation in an obscure village and 
that after each year of meditation he 
wrote one verse of four lines. Now 
the whole body of poetry — some 
three thousand verses—appears un- 
der the title Thirumandiram (The 
Sacred Word), while the sage him- 
self is known as Thirumular (The 
Sacred Root of All). Sweet and 
epigrammatic, often brilliant and 
touching on psychological depths, 
and always at the level of great 
poetry, Thirumandiram is a book 
that one could place beside the works 
of Homer the Greek, or Dante the 
Italian, or England’s Shakespeare. 
Chronologically, the next great 
landmark in Tamil letters is Kamba 
Ramayanam,; a work that is truly 
epic in length and sweep, dramatic 
in its situations, and lyric in the 
quality of its verse. There are con- 
troversies today over the genuineness 
of particular words and verses and 
never-ending debates of interpreta- 
tions, but modern Tamils reveal their 
deep appreciation by celebrating 


+ Valmiki wrote the story of Rama as 
Ramayana in Sanskrit, while the Tamil 
poet wrote the Rama story as Kamba Ra- 
mayanam. 
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fairs and festivals in Kamban’s 
name. 

Saivite literature of the day was 
codified into the Eighteen Thiru- 
murais, or temple chants. Unlike the 
Sangam codification, there was no 
process of selection, all the Saivite 
poems being collected and classified 
by royal edict, and as a result, much 
bad poetry was preserved as good 
Bhakthi. 

Among poets of the Bhakthi age, 
two deserving mention, Andal and 
Karaikkal Ammayar, were women. 
Andal is mundane and sensuous, 
while Karaikkal Ammayar is meta- 
physical and otherworldly. 

Proper history and precise chro- 
nology do not exist in Tamil, but I 
would be inclined to place the end 
of the Bhakthi age somewhere in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
Sanskrit has always been in the back- 
ground as a major influence on life 
and letters in Tamil, and the inter- 
action of north and south is worthy 
of further study. To date no digested 
material is available on the subject, 
and it would be no easy task to dis- 
entangle the Sanskrit and pure Tamil 
strands that are so closely inter- 
twined. 

For more than six centuries (from 
the thirteenth or fourteenth until the 
nineteenth) Tamil genius was dor- 
mant, and there were no major fig- 
ures or movements comparable to 
those which had come before. The 
three ancient kingdoms were break- 
ing up into smaller principalities— 
independent and semi-independent— 
under their own petty rulers, or their 
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elements were being absorbed into 
new and vital waves from the middle 
and north of India. Unsettled, the 
Tamils forgot their old glories, and 
the former vitality of their life and 
letters was being stifled by attitudes 
that were academic and in the long 
run sterile. Cleverness and artifice 
in form were replacing the older, 
more enduring poetic values. The 
point was reached where kings and 
their favorites demanded poems, and 
lo, overnight there were poems—and 
poets! The meretricious and arti- 
ficial and false were applauded, and 
all that was good was condemned as 
unfashionable. As a class the poets 
were a menace, going about from 
place to place, singing this man’s 
praise or that man’s downfall for 
favor and money. Poetry had left 
the common soil and the common 
man, and in turn the common man 
despised the poets. 

During these years the poets built 
around themselves a host of ridicu- 
lous legends such as the one in which 
Saraswathy, the Goddess of Learn- 
ing, was said to visit each one in turn 
under cover of night. Yet even in 
this dull and barren period there are 
a few names that still stand out— 
such men as Kalamegam who, de- 
spite many mediocre poems, reached 
heights with a few; and Pattinathar 
(not to be confused with his name- 
sake in the Thirumurais), who dis- 
tilled out of pornography a truly re- 
freshing Vedanta. So, too, the 
Avvayar of this age (every Tamil era 
has had its Avvayar, literally, Old 
Woman) wrote poems that were 
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clear, telling, and cynical. Others 
were Saint Thayumanavar, who 
mingled Sanskrit with his Tamil; 
Arunagiranathan, whose experi- 
ments in verse form suggest twen- 
tieth-century experiments of the 
French; and Jothi Ramalingam, who 
purified Tamil hearts and Tamil 
poetry of much that was alien. 

These centuries saw other impor- 
tant developments in Tamil poetry— 
a nonacademic, popular literature, 
the heroic poems or dramas cele- 
brating victories of local heroes, the 
poems of “all-knowledge,” and the 
temple plays. 

The popular poems, only a few of 
which have survived, were largely 
anonymous. Dating between the 
fifteenth and mid-eighteenth cen- 
turies, they celebrate in ballad form 
events in the lives of Mahabharatha 
heroes and heroines and many are 
exquisitely handled. So, too, the 
heroic dramas recall the victories of 
local figures, as, for example, in the 
Panchalam Kurichi story, written in 
dialect verse, which tells of early days 
of the East India Company and how 
a local chieftain resisted the foreign- 
ers. For many years the British 
banned the poem, but it survived in 
the memory of the people—a minor 
Homeric. 

There is no historical evidence to 
indicate when plays were first danced 
and enacted in the temples. Certainly 
the most beautiful temple drama in 
Tamil, the Kuttralakkuravanchi (The 
Gypsy Girl of Kuttralam) is not 
older than the seventeenth century. 
In any case, to stock characters and 
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everyday situations the poet has man- 
aged to bring touches of immortality. 

Tamil prose is young in compari- 
son with the long development of 
poetry in the land. The first inde- 
pendent prose work —prose not a 
commentary on a poetic text — was 
written by a foreign priest, Constan- 
tius Beschi, who, under the Tamil 
name Virama Muni, wrote a series 
of satirical tales called Paramartha 
Guru Kathai (Stories of the Guru 
Who Was a Simpleton). Popularly 
written in easily spoken Tamil, the 
stories have been told and retold for 
three centuries. But Tamil had to 
wait nearly two hundred years before 
the second important prose work was 
written. This time the author was a 
regular scholar, a pundit, Vedanaya- 
kam Pillai, who retold the stories of 
the Sanskrit Panchatrantra in graded 
Tamil prose. His Prathapa Mudaliar, 
entitled after the protagonist, was the 
first real novel in the language—a 
Don Quixote in racy, spoken Tamil. 
Somewhat later came Ibrahim Shah’s 
Tales of Vikramaditya, also a retell- 
ing from the Sanskrit, but done in de- 
lightful and sonorous prose. 

By the last decade of the nineteenth 
century B. R. Rajam lyer’s Kama- 
lambal and A. Madhaviah’s Padmav- 
athy had appeared, both works taking 
their titles from heroines. With these 
two the course of the Tamil novel was 
set in a definite direction. I, as a 
Tamil novelist writing today, think 
of Kamalambal as a novelist of Eu- 
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rope would think of Gustave Flau- 
bert’s Madame Bovary, or Turge- 
nev’s Fathers and Sons. 

The national awakening in India, 
a renewed interest in the Tamil past 
—for nearly a century forgotten — 
and in Tamil literature, and an ever 
deepening concern for the experi- 
ments — political, economic, scien- 
tific, social, and literary—that were 
going on in the West all created 
crosscurrents in Tamil life and letters 
that have not yet been completely 
charted or understood by the Tamils 
themselves. 

Towering over the turn-of-the-cen- 
tury period rose Subramania Bara- 
thi whose lifetime fame was that of 
a nationalist but who in fact was a 
poet and prose writer of greatest 
stature. Short-lived, he spent the 
major part of his active years dodg- 
ing the British police, but the inspira- 
tion he breathed into Tamil life and 
letters lived on. Subramania Barathi 
is the true father of the Tamil Renais- 
sance. After six centuries of slumber, 
Tamil genius truly awoke with his 
emergence. It is difficult for mod- 
ern Tamils to present an unexag- 
gerated view of his literary achieve- 
ment; it is difficult to speak of him 
at all except in terms of hyperbole. 

Barathi died in 1921. The two 
subsequent decades were a period of 
political awakening and_ action. 
Nationalism and escapist entertain- 
ment were the keynotes of all that was 
written during this time. But during 
the middle ’thirties a group of serious 
writers tried consciously to develop 
Tamil letters along the lines set for 
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them by Rajam Iyer and Madhaviah. 
Among these literary people were the 
late Ku Paa Rajagopalan, the late 
Pudumaippittan (an unruly genius 
who wrote some of the best short 
stories in Tamil), Mowni, N. Chid- 
ambara Subramanian, and others. 
The group laid a foundation for the 
serious writing of the succeeding 
decade, and it is with this inspiration 
that the contemporary activity of 
Tamil letters has become possible. 

The situation of the Tamil writer 
today is not happy. He is weighted 
down by an overheavy past, a heri- 
tage which he can neither throw off 
nor always with distinction sustain. 
Moreover, he finds himself working 
today in forms that are alien to him 
and to his language—Western forms 
to which the Tamil language has not 
yet adjusted itself. And finally, there 
is the circumstance that book pro- 
duction in Tamil lags far behind the 
publication of magazines and peri- 
odicals, with the result that the 
serious writer must begin his career 
by writing for relatively nonperma- 
nent media —a practice which en- 
dows his work with casualness and 
a trend toward escapism. 

There are almost no group activi- 
ties in Tamil letters. Each writer de- 
velops his own values and tries to 
give the best—according to his per- 
sonal standard—that is in him. But 
Tamil life being what it is, two main 
trends are increasingly discernible 
in all the work currently turned out 
in the language: a faith in the family 
as the ultimate reality among crum- 
bling human values and _ relation- 
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ships; a nostalgic backward search 
into the spiritual values of an earlier 
day. 

The attempt at Indianizing West- 
ern forms, such as the short story, 
novel, drama, and so forth, to suit 
the needs of Tamil writers is pro- 
ceeding apace. Unlike earlier writ- 
ings of the recent period, contempo- 
rary works tend to be completely and 
genuinely Indian and Tamil. It is 
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this genuineness and authenticity of 
experiences narrated, this sincerity 
of expression and experiment in ex- 
pression, and this earnestness of writ- 
ers groping for completely Indian 
forms which dominate Tamil writ- 
ing today and lift it out of the or- 
dinary. 
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THE MOTHERLESS CHILD 


HE veranda in front of my 
house was the largest and the 
most convenient in the street. Per- 
haps that was why it was crowded 
all hours of the day with children of 
every sort and description. All the 
boys and girls of the street used to 
patronize my pial. There was a con- 
stant din, as they dashed in and out, 
in all the manner of children play- 
ing their mad pranks which look so 
silly to us grownups but which are 
really the only serious business of 
children. School is just an infliction, 
but play is play and serious to them. 
I disliked the din at my front door 
at first but grew in time to like it. 
The first two days I tried to warn the 
children that they should not make 
such a noise, as mama (uncle) would 
come and be angry with them. But 
they did not seem to mind me or my 
threat of mama. They carried on as 
if I had not spoken. A few of them, 
however, stopped in the midst of their 
play to express their displeasure at 
me by putting out their tongues and 
talking at me. I was none too dis- 
pleased with their efforts, and kept 
quiet. 

I was new to the place, and lonely. 
My husband left home for the office 
at nine o’clock in the morning and re- 
turned only after dark. All through 
the weary hours of the day, I had 
none to keep me company. Under 
these circumstances, no wonder that 
I grew speedily accustomed to the 
noise and the din on my pial. In fact 
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I came to look forward to it to dis- 
pel the tedium of the long hours of 
the day. I would sit on the inside 
sill of my front window, the same 
book opened at the same page al- 
most every day, and watch the chil- 
dren playing. 

The children too in the course of 
the days forgot to look upon me as 
a stranger and a grownup intruding 
in their games. Later on they oc- 
casionally called upon me to umpire, 
and tried to abide by my decisions. 
If there were any differences of opin- 
ion about play technique, or the out- 
come of a game, they asked me to 
decide and arbitrate. And I did it all 
with pleasure, willingly and justly, 
remembering the not-very-far-off 
days when I too had been one like 
them. 

Being a newcomer to that place, I 
knew none of my neighbors. And I 
did not intend making friends vol- 
untarily, of my own accord. I like 
gossip occasionally, but I am usually 
timid, and shy of new faces. But be- 
cause of these children, I knew in the 
course of a few days all about the 
people living in that street. The 
children, glad that they had made a 
new and kind friend, told me freely 
all about themselves and what they 
knew of their families. I learned be- 
fore long which child belonged to 
which house in that street, how many 
brothers or sisters he or she had, how 
his or her brother’s wife was treated 
by the old folk at home, and many 
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such details. I did not open the front 
door and allow them in, only because 
I was afraid of their taking advan- 
tage of such hospitality and carrying 
their din and troublesomeness into 
my house also. 

One child among the children play- 
ing on the pial attracted my atten- 
tion and my love in a measure far 
exceeding the others. Her name, I 
learned, was Kamu. She was a child 
of about five or six. She had winning 
manners and a more than winning 
smile. She was always clad in rags, 
and dirty at that, but you could feel 
all the same that she was somehow 
_ different from and better than the 
others. She was fair as a pome- 
granate blossom. Her forehead al- 
ways carried a blood-red kumkum 
mark which caught your attention 
and held it. Her hair was most often 
unkempt and untidy. For ornaments 
she had some silver screws in her ears 
and nose, and some glass bangles on 
her forearms. I fancied she was a 
Cinderella awaiting her Prince. 

As if she had become aware of the 
interest she had awakened in me, she 
took more liberties with me than all 
the other children. One day I made 
the unfruitful threat of mama coming 
and chastising them; and Kamu 
turned her black eyes on me, smiled, 
and asked me with a charming lisp: 
“Where is this mama whom you try 
to threaten us with? We have never 
yet seen him. But you won’t be angry 
with us at all, will you?” She said 
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it with such naiveté that I had not 
the heart to get angry with her. I 
made no reply. 

I came to know in the course of a 
few days that Kamu was a motherless 
child. Her mother had died the pre- 
vious year. Her father had not yet 
married again. He was a poor clerk 
in a local office. Kamu had been at- 
tending the school the previous term 
but had been forced to stay away be- 
cause she could not pay the school 
fees. She had no brother or sister. 
Since she had lost her mother she 
was not even living with her father. 
Her mother’s parents were both 
alive, and had taken kind, though 
poor, charge of the motherless child. 
Her father, it seemed, was not even 
interested in her; he did not care to 
see her even once in a month, the 
other children told me with unquiet 
hearts. 

It was the second week of my stay 
in the place. I was talking freely to 
Kamu about the affairs of the people 
in the street, my neighbors. Kamu 
could talk scandal with ever such 
naiveté and innocence and charm, 
and, what is often rare with grown- 
ups talking scandal, with real sym- 
pathy and a sort of wondering child- 
ish understanding. She just stopped 
that day in the middle of a sentence, 
and looked up at me with eager eyes, 
silent. 

“What is it, Kamu?” 

“T should like to come in and sit 
beside you,” she said. 
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I opened the door and let her in. 
She came in and sat beside me on the 
window sill. She nestled close and 
lovingly to me. The other children, 
seeing Kamu thus ensconced with me 
in the window sill, cried that they too 
should be let in. I could not stand 
the clamor, and threw open my door. 
From that day onward the street’s 
children made free use not only of 
my pial but of the inside of my house 
also, and strange to say, I, who had 
chided the children but lately for the 
din they made on the pial, admitted 
them into the house of my own free 
will. They duly carried their play 
and pranks and noise and joy into 
my house and into my life as well. 

That first evening I combed 
Kamu’s hair, made her wash her 
face, and decked her out as my fancy 
directed. What a difference these 
simple attentions made! She looked 
glorious. She looked one of God’s 
own angels. She looked so different 
that I wondered whether even her 
own mother would recognize the 
daughter in that simple transforma- 
tion. And I suddenly remembered 
that she had no mother, and almost 
wept at her misfortune. 

As soon as it was dusk, she left 
me and went home. After she had 
left I sat still for quite a time think- 
ing of the poor motherless child. I 
knew what it was to be motherless: 
Thad lost my own mother when I was 
quite a child, in fact, when I had been 
younger than Kamu herself. There 
was not even a memory of my mother 
left to me as a solace then . . . My 
husband returned late that evening 
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from his office, as sometimes hap- 
pened; I had been sitting so long 
thinking of Kamu that I could not 
keep my thoughts to myself about 
Kamu, and I told him in a hurry all 
that had transpired that day. Kamu 
said this, I told him; Kamu said that. 
She stood like this; she talked like 
that....I do not remember 
whether I had ever before mentioned 
Kamu to him. But that day, tired and 
worn out as he should have been with 
his office work, he was bored at my 
insistence that he should hear all that 
I thought of Kamu. He was unre- 
sponsive, and blurted out in the end: 
“What is all this about Kamu? 
Kamu, Kamu, and again Kamu! She 
belongs to someone else and won’t 
remember you a day longer than pos- 
sible. Then why all this fuss about 
Kamu?” 

I was hurt at his way of putting it. 
But I thought too he was correct. I 
collected myself and thought that I 
would talk of her no more, at least 
for that day. He felt that he had hurt 
me. He was sorry that he had been 
the cause of the hurt, and tried to 
make amends for it by being over- 
kind on the sly. 

The next day Kamu came. She 
came, and went, and moved with 
more freedom and as if she had 
known me for ever so many years. 
I did not cut her, nor was I too cold; 
but I remembered the words of my 
husband and tried to keep a bit 
aloof. And that was an attitude 
which I found impossible to take 
with Kamu. She was visibly so full 
of affection and love that it was im- 
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possible for me to be cold or un- 
loving. It was a pleasure to which 
I yielded all the more readily, as I 
was myself, my heart told me, in- 
clined toward her. I told her stories. 
I played with her. She was charm- 
ing company for a lonely girl like 
me. Her friends—and all the chil- 
dren of the street were her friends— 
because of my kindness to her were 
more considerate and loving to me, 
and felt me their friend, and respond- 
ed to my least wish obediently. I 
gave Kamu tiffin and coffee. She took 
it and said: “We don’t have coffee at 
our house these days.” 

She told me all that she knew of 
her mother, in a childish, incoherent, 
innocent way. There was nothing 
unusual or strange in what she told 
me. It is a tale common enough in 
this land of ours. A none-too-happy 
family life; an early childbearing 
ordeal which the wife, almost a child 
herself, could just outlast; a pro- 
longed illness; a second childbear- 
ing; and merciful death. That was 
what had happened in the case of 
Kamu’s mother. 

In the earlier days of our intimacy 
she avoided my house when my hus- 
band was at home. One Sunday, 
however, unaware that he was at 
home, she came and was surprised. 
She was at first very shy and would 
not talk even with me in his presence. 
He made fun of her, saying: “Kamu 
is shy of me because she is going to 
marry me. Or is she dumb?” 

He too was taken with the expres- 
sion of the poor child and tried his 
best to make her feel easy with him. 
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Her shyness wore off soon enough, 
and she began to be as free with 
mama as she was with me. In the 
course of time he too began to take 
an interest in her, lovingly, and she 
reciprocated his affection gratefully. 
If any day after that he was very busy 
and she troubled him, as was her 
nature to do, he would call me and 
say smiling: “Andalu, please take 
your daugther away.” 

Most days Kamu would stay away 
from her house. She would take her 
meal and spend the night with me 
after informing her grandmother. 
She brought unconsciously a joy and 
a light into our home. I would take 
her with me to the films, to the bazaar 
for shopping, to the local Ladies’ 
Club—in fact, wherever I went. 

Three months passed like this. We, 
Kamu and I, grew happily in our af- 
fection. It was in the fourth month 
of my stay in the town that the in- 
cident I am about to relate happened. 

I was making coffee in the kitchen. 
Kamu came quietly and sat beside 
me, silent. I thought that she looked 
as though she had been weeping. 
And it was not natural for Kamu to 
be so quiet. I thought that some- 
thing out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. 

“What is it Kamu?” I asked her 
tenderly. 

She just heaved a big sigh. She 
made no reply. 

I drew her closer in my arms and 
again asked what the matter was. 
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Still sighing, she replied: “I am 
motherless!” 

I did not know what to say to this. 

After half a minute’s silence and 
many sighs, Kamu said “Will you be 
my mother?” She said this with a 
strange lisp and a strange expres- 
sion, halting, a yearning look in her 
eyes. 

I pressed her more closely to my 
heart and comforted her. I kissed 
her several times, signifying my con- 
sent to her proposition. It took me 
some time to convince her that she 
was not left so uncared for in this 
world, that I would stand in the 
place of a real mother to her as long 
as it was in my power to do so. She 
was satisfied only after a full hour 
of my company, comforting and 
caressing. She did not leave me the 
whole of that day. She slept that 
night with me. 

It was only the next day that I 
learned what had inspired Kamu’s 
despair. Her grandmother came to 
see me and told me what had hap- 
pened to cause anguish to the child- 
ish heart. She told me that Kamu’s 
father had fixed up a second mar- 
riage for himself and was leaving for 
Madurai that morning to get married 
at his own expense. Kamu also had 
wanted to go, but her father had re- 
fused to take her with him. He had 
left her house, it seems, swearing 
never more to return. 

Kamu’s grandmother was a ven- 
erable old woman and exceedingly 
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kind. It was the first time I had met 
her. She said: “Kamu tells me that 
you and your husband are kinder to 
her than even her mother was. And 
may God bless you for that!” I saw 
there were tears in her eyes as she 
said this. She continued: “Kamu 
calls you her new mother. If you are 
her mother, you should be my 
daughter, and I thought that I would 
look up my daughter-that-should- 
have-been today.” 

I stayed after this incident only a 
year in that town. I was known not 
only throughout the street but also 
throughout the town as Kamu’s 
mother, and I cannot say that I was 
not proud of that name. At the end 
of that year my husband was trans- 
ferred to a distant place. And Kamu 
and I had to part, with unworded 
anguish in our hearts... . 

It all happened nearly thirteen or 
fourteen years ago. Last week I met 
Kamu by chance on the Tanjore sta- 
tion platform. I was able to identify 
Kamu by the child that stood beside 
her. That child was an exact replica 
of my Kamu of those earlier days. 
I asked her whether she remembered 
me. She hesitated for just a second 
and then told me: “You are my 
mother!” I had a Kamu of my own, 
a daughter of eleven. I made them 
acquainted. We had a lot to talk 
about. She too was going to Madras. 
And we sat together happily in the 
third-class compartment, and talked 
the night through! 
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\ | HO has heard of the Gold- 
en City? 


Not you, certainly. Nor you, sir. 
The utopians never dreamed of it. 
Nor did the town planning experts— 
it was outside of their textbooks. 

Karma is the lawgiver, and Fate 
the ruler of the Golden City. How 
else could man explain the ways of 
the Golden City to other men? 

It is not much to look at. But to 
its denizens always ahungering to 
satisfy the cravings of its numerous 
Maharajahs, it is a Golden City in- 
deed, a city of gold, of easy gold. 

The main road of this city runs 
parallel to the railway line and leads 
to the busy tavern. Four can at any 
time walk abreast in this the main 
road—provided there are none com- 
ing in the opposite direction and no 
being other than human dispute your 
passage. Many darker ways and by- 
lanes branch from this main road in 
all directions—it is all dark, damp, 
and rather dirty, like rat holes. 

Rain-washed, the Golden City is at 
its cleanest. True, there are puddles 
all along—pools of lazy mud. Along 
the main road, to its right, runs the 
Municipal Ganga—better to call it 
the Yamuna, for its waters are dark. 
Beyond this Yamuna is the railway 
fencing, and beyond that the shining 
steel track leading perhaps to other 
Golden Cities. To the left of the main 
road are the human habitations — 
you cannot call them houses. Birds’ 
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nests are cleaner; animals’ lairs are 
perhaps airier and better lighted; 
caves are better. But these have the 
advantage over them all — in these 
live the human beings, men, women, 
and children of the Golden City. 
Sometimes an animal or two also 
live in these habitations. 

The municipality provides the 
water, through a single public tap in 
the road. The street lamps give light, 
light enough for all the citizens. A 
little “chimney” satisfies the ambi- 
tions to a better life of a few. 

The children of this Golden City 
are fond of fishing. But the Munici- 
pal Yamuna, alas! is not the home of 
fishes, dead or alive. The children 
sometimes fish out of it rotten fruits, 
empty cans, sodden paper bags—but 
none of the mighty warriors of old 
fought more doughtily for their Holy 
Grail than these urchins for these 
trophies that the Yamuna is some- 
times persuaded to yield. 

And the shining railway track is 
a source of endless pleasure. The line 
is protected by high fencing and men 
are warned off at peril of their lives. 
But the children do not worry—nor 
do their parents, who know not of 
birth control. A child under the 
wheels of a running train might 
cause the railway a lot of trouble, 
but it would be no worry to the par- 
ents: one child more or less does not 
matter at all to them. The protective 
railway fence might have kept off 
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Glaxo and Mellin’s Food babies, but 
not the children of the Golden City. 
They can slip in and out as they 
please. They stand dangerously near 
the onrushing train and wish the 
passengers, one and all, a cheery and 
loud “Good morning.” They had 
learned it—well, they had learned it 
where they had learned so many 
other things that they know. Educa- 
tion is in the air in the Golden City. 

Throughout the day the main road 
is listless and dead. Men and women 
are out attending to their work, for 
daily wages, most of them. But at 
five in the evening life starts hum- 
ming in the street. Girls and women 
bedeck themselves, talking bois- 
terously the while. Women fight their 
daily kurukshetra at the street pump 
at the velvet hour of dusk. Most of 
the women of the street are mill- 
workers — their tresses of black, of 
which a poet or two might sing, 
are white with cotton waste. Their 
eyes lack luster —they are young, 
certainly, but electrically driven 
spindles dance constantly in their 
eyes and have taken the sparkle from 
them. They are all healthy—though, 
I am sorry, health would be a wrong 
term to apply to them—but the air 
is nowhere more germ-ridden, more 
pregnant with epidemics than in this 
Golden City. But its women have the 
robustness of overwork, which is 
good as long as it lasts. 

What are germs? What is ma- 
laria, and the various ills that flesh 
is heir to? What is cholera? Public 
health men make much of them. But 
there is a spirit of survival in man. 
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The Creator who gave you life will 
have to decide to take it before you 
can die. It is not so easy to die. Man 
at the beginning lived in caves and 
forests with lions and tigers; he killed 
them sometimes; as often, perhaps, 
he was killed by them. Life is not 
much more arduous now—especially 
in the Golden City. Fair play and 
justice and survival—it is all a 
merry-go-round. And the feeling of 
insecurity never prevented man from 
multiplying. Life was just a game. 

Man and woman live together as 
husband and wife. A black thread 
is round her neck—it symbolizes a 
faith, and an undertaking. The Gold- 
en City—it is on a different plane 
from ours —it has no laws which 
we of the ordinary world will recog- 
nize. 

Ammalu worked at the mill. Mu- 
rugesan had a jutka—a horse-drawn 
vehicle that sometimes traveled in a 
given direction at the rate of six miles 
per hour with a glorious noise over 
the cobblestones of the streets. Mu- 
rugesan owned the horse and the 
vehicle. His family consisted of his 
wife Ammalu, his mother, his young 
brother, and his dun horse. The fam- 
ily budget was nicely balanced — 
rent, drink for the lord of the house 
at all times, food for some of them 
some days in the week, the weekly 
tips to the traffic constable, surrepti- 
tious stolen smokes for the younger 
brother, and the long et cetera of 
Golden City existence. 

The men and women of the Golden 
City were in a sense communists. 
They had a community share in all 
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the vices of the world. You call them 
vices but they were mere habits of 
living for them. Alcohol might be 
a vice elsewhere, but it was not so in 
the Golden City: there it was a 
necessity. Life would have been in- 
tolerable otherwise. Hunger too is 
a vice, sir, but none of the academi- 
cians recognize it as a vice. Poets 
might sing of it; the novelists might 
write of all the hungers of the world; 
but they would never know anything 
about it till they had lived in the 
Golden City and learned the meaning 
of that word from their loins up. 

Murugesan had one day been in 
a jolly mood—or he had earned a 
little over his usual amount and spent 
it all on toddy. The horse and its 
driver were both drunk. They had 
hustled the vehicle out of all re- 
spectable speed between them, and 
the jutka had overturned at a cor- 
ner. The owner was unconscious 
when they carried him home; his 
back was broken. But the valuable 
horse was unhurt. Murugesan re- 
gained consciousness just as night 
was falling and was hungry. He 
clamored for food. 

Ammalu’s payday was a week off, 
and there was neither money nor 
food in the house. Four beings will 
have to have their food in the night. 
And Murugesan was clamoring with 
all the insistence of an invalid for 


food. 
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Ammalu hesitated a little while 
and then took her round pot on her 
head, and went toward the water 
pump in the street. It was dark. Ac- 
cording to the orthodox calendar it 
should have been a moonlit night, 
but the moon was obscured by 
clouds. The municipality had ex- 
pected the moon to do its duty and 
had not lighted its lamps. 

Filling her pot at the pump, Am- 
malu looked all around. Someone, a 
man, was standing at the head of a 
by-lane in the dark. He saw dimly 
Ammalu looking around, and beck- 
oned to her hesitantly at first, and 
later brazenly. 

Ammalu hesitated for just a sec- 
ond, if at all, and leaving the pot at 
the pump, she went toward the man. 
And the next moment the man and 
the woman were swallowed up by the 
darkness in that by-lane. 

Ammalu emerged a little while 
after from the darkness, took her 
round pot once again on her head, 
smoothed out her patched sari, and 
briskly walked home. Ammalu’s 
walk had a new jauntiness in it. She 
had twelve annas clutched tight in 
her hand. She had “earned” it for 
her husband—to appease his hun- 
ger. He could have his gruel within 
the hour. 
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(mse G with her hands the lowest strong branch and swing- 

ing her legs around the trunk, Paula pulled herself up into 
the crotch of the tree. Her head touched a twig and shook it, and 
against her cheek a pink blossom nestled, soft and fragrant. Even 
though she had grown taller during the winter, she found she 
could still stand straight in this hill-crest tree. Poised there, her 
arms linked around its branches, she shut her eyes for a moment 
to breathe deeply into the delicate pinkish perfume of the peach 
orchard. And with her eyes closed she would pretend that she was 
someone else, someone far lovelier and more exciting than a ten- 
year-old girl with straight hair in braids and bare feet beneath 
her blue jeans. She could be fifteen and pretty in a fluffy ruffled 
dress, and she would be waiting for her lover to ride up to her on 
a paint pony and lift her like a peach blossom from the tree and 
shower her with love. Then she opened her eyes to the millions of 
blossoms quivering in the wind and shimmering in the afternoon 
sunlight, and down the hill she could see their house in the post 
oaks and the winding road that connected Granny’s farm to the 
rest of the world. 

“When he comes, I’ll see him along the road, and I'll run down 
and be there before he can open the car door. And he’ll take me 
in his arms and say “How’s my sugar?’ And for a few minutes he'll 
be all mine.” 

But her lover was her father, and each day this week she had 
climbed to the top of the peach orchard hill, hoping that she would 
be the first to see his car. 

“And Andy. Because Andy will be with him.” 

Excitement danced through her, even down to her finger tips 
as she thought about Papa and Andy. Snapping off a twig of blos- 
soms, she twirled it and listened. There was yet no sound of a car, 
no little clouds of dust rising along the road. The orchard lay in 
lazy afternoon stillness, and the warm sun piercing through the 
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branches made her yawn. Slowly she climbed down. Then, lean- 
ing back against the tree and stretching her legs, she waited. 

It seemed to Paula that she and Mama were always waiting for 
Papa’s visits, for those few days when there would be music and 
laughter in the house, with Papa playing his guitar and Andy sit- 
ting at the piano in the parlor. Papa did not get home often, maybe 
twice a season, and he seldom wrote. Sometimes when the band 
was playing in Dallas or Fort Worth for a few weeks, he would 
telephone or drive down on a Sunday, but for months he would be 
far away in Shreveport, or Little Rock, or Jackson. And when he 
was away, there would be just Paula and Mama and Granny in 
the old house. Mama would go out only to church, and she would 
be solemn and scolding, and she might break out in tears for no 
reason at all. 

“You’d be better off if you’d never married a musician. You 


oughta known what kind of life you’d have,” Granny would say, 


sitting back in her rocker, resting her gnarled and liver-spotted 
hands in her lap. 

And Mama, her fingers plucking at the tiny hairs around her 
forehead, would start to cry. 

“T love him,” she would whimper, sadly at first, until she had 
worked herself up into shouting at Granny. “Why do you have 
to keep harping about it? I can’t help it if he’s got a dozen other 
women in a dozen other cities. Joe’s all I got.” 

Then she would fly out of the room sobbing, and if Paula hap- 
pened to be near, Mama would storm at her and send her out to 


_ gather the eggs or to dash garbage in the old sow’s trough. Always 


the farthest chores were the most urgent when her mother hated her, 
Paula had observed. If it were not for Paula and for Granny’s being 


too unwell to keep her alone, Mama could travel with Papa. 


“It’s no life for a woman, Ella, and you know it,” Papa pro- 


tested. “Cheap hotels, dirty taverns — you'd hate them, Ella. 
~ You’re not that kind of woman.” 


“No, I’m the kind of woman who’s got to stay home in a sleepy 
little town and wipe the nose of one child, and wonder what her hus- 


band’s doing.” 
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It had been easier once, long ago, when Paula was just a little 
girl, and she and her mother had traveled from army post to army 
post. And in Greenville after Papa had been mustered out, and 
Slim Jim was just the leader of a five-piece amateur band that 
played for square dances on Saturday night. Then when Slim Jim’s 
Band hit the road and began touring all over Texas and Louisiana, 
Mama and Paula had moved back to Granny’s. For three years 
they had known Papa only for short periods, and always with 
Andy. Now, half the delight in seeing Papa again was in seeing 
Andy, too. 

Paula had bit into the petals of the peach blossom. Now, feel- 
ing drowsy in the sun, she hurled the twig away and turned over 
on her stomach. Her head lay against the tiny sprigs of pale young 
grass; her fingers clutched the pebbles in the warm sandy earth. 
Even if she fell asleep, she would be able to hear Papa’s car, and if 
she dreamed, she might dream of him, or of Andy. And she fell 
asleep and dreamed that she was falling through a bank of peach 
blossoms, and Andy caught her and threw her to Papa, and Papa 
dropped her into the mass of pink, and they all laughed. She awoke 
with Mama calling her. 

“Paula! Didn’t you hear me? I called hours ago.” 

Paula rubbed her eyes as she watched her mother coming up 
through the orchard. She was dressed in her best blue dress, her 
chestnut hair soft and shining in the sun. Mama had fair skin and 
large brown eyes and pretty, delicate features. Today her eyes 
were gentle and not scolding, but she had not smiled. 

“Did they come? Are they here?” Paula asked, scrambling to 
her feet and brushing the sand from her hair. 

Mama shook her head and gazed up into the peach blossoms 
and the fading blue sky. “‘Not yet. No, I don’t think they’ll come 
today.” 

Paula sighed. “I wish it would be today.” She spoke in her 
little-girl voice, wistfully. “Do you think it will be tomorrow, 
Mama?” 

Mama came up to her and put her arms around her, her chin 
on Paula’s head. “Maybe,” she said, hugging her. 
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Together they walked down the hill to the house, and it was 
bathtime and then supper, and whenever a bird sang through the 
evening grayness, Mama would look toward the windows. She was 
always nervous about noise when Papa was expected. 

“TI guess they won’t be coming tonight,” she said when the supper 
dishes were done. “I think I'll go to prayer meeting.” She glanced 
at Paula. “Get into your pajamas, Paula, and stay quiet so Granny 
won't be troubled. I won’t be gone late.” 

Paula nodded. It was always like this on Wednesday night. 
Mama went to prayer meeting, and Paula lay on the bed in her pa- 
jamas, staring out at the shadows of the long, lonely night and 
listening to the screech owls. And later when Mama returned, she 
would have to lie very still, pretending to sleep as Mama gave her a 
good-night kiss. Tonight Mama would need her to be little, very 
much younger and more needful than she was. Paula could tell 
the difference in Mama’s hate for her when she was likely to scold 
her and the times when it was best for Paula to pretend to be a baby 
that Mama could pick up and love. It was when Mama had that 
hate in her heart that Paula would be getting older, but when Mama 
loved her too much, she feared she would not be able to grow up at 
all. These were the things that Paula thought about when Mama was 
gone to prayer meeting. And just as she was slipping, slipping, 
losing day-thoughts and night-thoughts in sleep, Mama came back, 
picked her up, and hugged her to her breast. 

“My poor baby, my poor, poor God’s little angel baby,” she 
said, kissing Paula. ““How can I steer you away from the sins of the 
world and lead you to Jesus? If you were a little boy baby, I'd 
have to warn you against all the evils of the world.” Her smooth 
hands were stroking Paula’s forehead. “Someday, angel child, 
Mama will tell you that men can hurt you. You'd be better off if 
I gave you to Jesus now, while you’re young and white and pure.” 

It was while Mama was still whispering to her that Paula thought 
she heard a car approaching. Mama heard it, too. She dropped 
Paula back on the bed, and Paula sat up straight, blinking her eyes. 

“Tt is!”” Mama gasped. “It is! It’s Joe and Andy!” Instantly 
she dashed out of the room, flicking on lights. Paula jumped to the 
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window to see the two glaring eyes of the car winding up the road. 
Already they were turning in at the drive. Barefoot, Paula pat- 
tered down the hall to the front porch. Mama had turned on the 
porch light and was standing on the steps waving her hands. 

“Joe! Joe!” she called. 

The car stopped near the house. Simultaneously the two doors 
opened, and the men hopped out. Mama ran forward, throwing 
herself into Papa’s arms. To Paula, standing next to the banister 
behind the porch pillar, it seemed hours while Papa and Mama 
kissed, and Paula knew that kind of warm, moist kiss that left one 
limp and aching, and she envied her mother. Aside stood Andy, 
grinning and restlessly waiting his turn. 

“Papa!” Paula shouted, running down the steps into the night- 
chilled grass. Papa caught her in his long arms as Mama swirled 
into Andy’s. 

“How’s my sugar been?” Papa asked her as he lifted Paula up 
and hugged her over his head. “You still Papa’s girl?” And then 
he kissed her and set her on her feet. And Andy was there, too, to 
take her in his arms, his slender bony frame that seemed hardly 
taller than Paula herself. 

“Sugar doll! Has Paula been keeping herself sweet for ole 
Andy?”’’ He squeezed her, tapping her forehead and cheeks with 
brief birdy kisses that tickled. “‘How’s Andy’s sweet sugar?” 

Arm in arm, Andy and Paula waited until Papa and Mama came 
back from the car. Papa had his guitar under one arm, while his 
other leaned down to circle Mama’s waist. Papa was so tall that he 
had to stoop to Paula and Mama, but Paula hardly had to stretch 
at all to keep her arm around Andy. Her parents were seeing only 
one another as they joined Paula and Andy on the porch. 

“Hungry, dear?” Mama asked, her face turned up into his. 

Papa squeezed her and bent his head down, his eyes search- 
ing over her face. “You know what I’m hungry for.” And they 
kissed. 

In a few minutes they were all in the house. Mama was making 
coffee, and Papa was sprawled out on the divan, lanky and careless, 
his sultry eyes closed, and his long, pointed fingers hanging toward 
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the floor. Paula still had her arm around Andy’s waist as she looked 
at her father. Wishing that he would get up and take her in his arms, 
she wondered if his tallness took so much energy out of him. 

“Andy, play some music,” Paula begged, pressing her hand 
into his. 

Andy smiled at her; his was a deep smile that parted his face, 
and a lock of black hair hung over his dark eyes as he gazed down 
at her. 

“Sure, sugar,” and tenderly, he pulled her around to the upright 
piano. “Climb up, sugar. Climb up on the piano, and ole Andy’ll 
play you a tune. What you wanta hear?” 

Andy tickled her as he boosted her from the stool to the top of 
the piano, and Paula giggled. Then she swung her pajama legs, and 
Andy played with her toes. Both of them were laughing. 

** “St. Louie Blues,’ sugar?” Andy asked, raising his eyebrows. 
He knew it was her favorite. Paula smiled and squeezed herself 
delightedly. 

Andy sat on the stool and began to play, and every part of him 
played the piano, his fast fingers, his shoulders, his legs, and even 
his nose and the wrinkles of his forehead. He finished the “Blues” 
with a tremendous bang. Then his fingers ran up and down the 
keys softly as he and Paula smiled at each other. 

“Now what?” 

Paula shook her head; she did not care what Andy played. He 
could play all kinds of things: “Old Chisholm Trail,” and “Joli 
Brun,” and “Jimmy Crack Corn,” and the boogies, and the beer- 
hall songs, and he would sing the words if she asked him, until some- 
times she would be bending over and hurting with laughter. Andy 
leaned over and kissed her toes, continuing to play. 

“Andy!”? Mama called, returning with a pot of coffee and a 
plate of sandwiches. 

Andy jumped up, and, without glancing at Papa, he kissed her. 

“Tord, but you’re getting prettier all the time, Ella!” He swung 
around and pointed at Papa. “Does that good-for-nothing know 
what he’s missing, leaving you out here in the sticks all the time?” 
He spoke jokingly, but Paula did not think he was joking. 
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“Careful, Andy,” Mama warned softly as she set the food on 
the table. 

“Okay, okay. I can take a hint.” 

Andy let Mama pour him a cup of coffee, then turned back to 
give Paula a sip as Mama bent over Papa, kissing him and letting 
her hair fall over his face. Papa’s arms reached up and wrapped 
around her. Paula, still on the piano, caught a glimpse of Andy’s 
face as he too watched. Quickly he looked around, smiling at Paula, 
and he winked. 

“Play, Andy, please play some more,” she begged. 

“Okay, sugar,” Andy grinned. He handed her his coffee cup 
and almost leaped to the piano stool. He did not stop to think to 
play, but he did not play soft love music. It was brittle and crackly 
like a fire burning fast and loud. Then his hands rested, and he 
swung around on the stool. 

“Hey, Joe-boy! How’s about giving this girl some music?”’ And 
pulling himself up, he stretched to kiss-tap Paula’s cheek. 

Over his shoulder, Paula saw her father’s eyes open slowly, 
and Mama turned around; a frown lingered between Mama’s eye- 
brows. 

“She ought to be sent to bed,”” Mama said, flicking her tongue 
out as though refraining from biting her lips. 

“Sent to bed when her papa’s just come home?” Andy frowned 
and smiled at the same time. “Nix to that stuff! The girl wants 
music.” 

He laughed, and when he stopped laughing the three of them 
were forming a triangle with their eyes. Mama and Papa were look- 
ing at Andy, and Andy’s head moved slightly as he glanced from 
one to the other. At the same moment that Andy turned back to the 
piano, Mama and Papa got up from the divan. Papa reached for 
his guitar which he had hung over the chair, and apathetically he 
strummed a few notes. 

“ “Tennessee Waltz’?” Andy asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Paula squealed. “Yes, Andy!” 

His fingers fled like a flock of wild ducks across the keys, his 
eyes glancing up now and then dreamily, not seeing Paula at all, 
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and the lock of hair falling over his face until he flung it back. And 
Papa, his eyes half-open, his fingers curled and flexing through the 
strings, his lanky frame leaning forward. Mama was smiling, little 
glints like stars shining in her eyes, and she, too, was swaying gently 
with the music. On the table the coffee cups were black ponds grow- 
ing cold. It was like this whenever Papa and Andy came home, the 
music and the lights and the laughter. Once or twice they would 
stop, and Andy would take the bottle of whisky from his pocket, 
tip his head for a swig, and pass the bottle to Papa. Even then, 
Mama, who was strong against liquor of any kind, pretended not to 
notice. Each time, in the pause, she moved closer to Papa and 
squeezed his arm warmly. Soon though, the two members of Slim 
Jim’s Country Band would begin again. It was a happy night, and 
Paula thought she could not get enough of seeing all of them so 
happy, even when her shoulders began to get heavy and her eyes 
were blinking. Laying her head on the piano, she felt its vibrations 
and heard the music in her sleep. When her father took her in his 
arms to carry her off to bed, Paula opened her eyes. On the divan, 
Andy and Mama were locked in each other’s arms. As he swung 
Paula past them, Papa gently touched his finger tips against her 
eyelids, pressing her back from the night and into the morning. 
The morning came suddenly, gray and glassy, and Paula did not 
think she had been asleep long. The house was quiet. Outside the 
birds were singing, and the sun was just tiptoeing over the dewy 
grass, making it sparkle. Paula pulled on her blue jeans, and stand- 
ing there in her bare feet she screwed her nose at their wrinkled, 
sandy ugliness. Today she must wear a dress like a grown woman. 
She yanked off the jeans and slipped her starched cotton dress over 
her panties. Her hair stuck out from the braids unevenly, and 
quickly she loosed the rubber bands and let the dark hair fall, still 
in soft braid-waves, over her shoulders. And she brushed it until it 
was smooth around the small oval of her face. Stepping past the 
closed door of her parents’ room and the medicine-smelling room 
where Granny lay snoring, she went into the living room. The dishes 
still lay on the tables, and two empty whisky bottles, and ashes and 
cigarette stubs in the ash trays, and the guitar on top of the piano. 
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For a minute Paula paused, looking at the dreary remnants of the 
night’s party and thought of pretending that she was giving a party 
herself. Then she felt someone staring at her, and, turning toward 
the door, she saw Andy. He was fully dressed, but his hair went 
every which way like a bird’s nest, and there was a gray fuzz over 
his chin. His dark eyes were staring at her. 

Paula smiled. Once again, she knew, this was a time she must 
return to being a small child. It was like being a little cottontail, 
scurrying back down into the hole she had almost outgrown and 
now had to squeeze to crawl in. 

“Want to see something, Andy?” she asked with childish ex- 
uberance. “Would you like to go see the peach orchard? It wakes 
up early, and the blossoms are fairies, and it’s all pretty and hap- 
py.” She spoke with her lips parted in a smile and her front teeth 
together like she had once done before she grew out of baby talk. 
It was by this that she always got what she wanted. 

“Okay, sugar. Anything you say.” Andy brushed his hand 
over his hair and let Paula lead him out the door. 

He was hardly bigger than she (jockey-size, Mama said) and it 
was like climbing the hill with someone her own age, someone who, 
like her, had not grown out of being young sometimes. And Paula 
was extremely happy as they turned up through the fragrant or- 
chard. 

“Not so fast, sugar. Not so fast,” Andy said, pulling her back 
and pufhng. 

Paula laughed and took the climb more slowly. They reached 
the crest of the hill, and Paula breathed deeply of the morning air 
and the peach blossoms. 

“See?” she began. ‘“‘See how the flowers are like fairies? You 
can see for miles and miles up here. There’s the road you came 
up on, and ’round that hill is town, and down yonder there’s the 
old red rooster thinks he’s king.” 

She noticed that Andy took a sweeping glance around the country 
but that his eyes came back to her. So she went on. “See the rooster? 
Soon Granny’ll call and Mama will have to get up and fix break- 
fast. And there'll be the chickens to feed.” Andy took her hand. 
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“Will you help me feed the chickens and the sow today, Andy?” 
But she said the last into Andy’s eyes, because as she spoke, he had 
swung her around, and his eyes were on her face. 

“You’re a cute doll. You'll be a killer someday,” he said, and 
smiling, he reached up, snapped off a branch of peach blossoms, and 
stuck it in her hair. Then he took her in his arms and kissed her. 
His hands went down her shoulders to her waist and lingered, tightly 
pressing against her hips. And he pulled her so tightly against him 
that not even a thin knife blade could have rested between them. He 
held her head back so that his face was above hers. He kissed her, 
smothering her, and Paula felt his shoulder blades beneath her 
finger tips and held him tighter and tighter. Somewhere in the 
back of her mind she was aware of the birds singing in the orchard 
and the rooster crowing, but she did not hear her mother’s foot- 
steps coming up the hill. 

“Paula! Andy!” Mama screeched, and Andy let Paula go so 
suddenly that she stumbled back, like something thrown away, and 
she almost fell against the peach tree. Her mother was angrier than 
Paula had ever seen her. 

Dashing forward, she began to shake Paula furiously. “You 
brat! You bastard child!” 

And leaving Paula limp and trembling, she turned to Andy. 

“Heel! I hate you!” she screamed, and she began to pound his 
chest, beating and crying. 

Sobbing, Paula flung herself on the ground just as Andy reached 
up and took Mama in his arms, pulling her head against his chest. 
Then he lifted her face and kissed her. Paula bit back her 
tears and turned her head in the moist grass. They were holding 
each other tightly, their mouths together almost like one pair 
of lips. Gradually Mama’s hands relaxed. They spoke together, 
whispering. Mama turned, glanced at Paula, and turned back to 
Andy. 

“Andy! You play so rough!” she laughed. Her laugh was 
shaky and broke sharply when she looked at Paula. 

“He treats his girls all alike, doesn’t he?” Her voice trembled 
against the peach blossoms. “Now get off the damp ground, Paula. 
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Go on down to the house and wash your face. Tell your father it’s 
time to get up.” 

Obediently but petulant, Paula got up, sniffling, and started 
down the hill as the two of them stood there, staring after her. Later 
she glanced back to see them following arm in arm. 

The breakfast which Mama had fixed for them began glumly. 
Papa had not been awake long and looked sleepy and bored, yawn- 
ing frequently. Granny sat grumbling and muttering in her cereal, 
but when Andy said something to make them laugh, she left the 
table hurriedly, returning to her bedroom. Paula listened to 
Andy and Mama and Papa joking together as they drank their 
coffee. 

“‘Wouldn’t you like to have a woman fix your coffee every morn- 
ing?” Mama asked, smiling coyly into Papa’s eyes. 

“Sure.” Papa snickered dryly. “‘Soon’s she gets in at dawn, she 
can fix our coffee, and we’d drink it when we get up at noon.” 

“Sure, and an egg in our beer,” Andy added, laughing. 

Paula laughed too, though she felt that she had been forgotten 
at her end of the table. Breakfast lasted a long time. Reluctantly 
Paula went out to do her chores as Papa and Andy returned to the 
living room. 

It was not even noon when Paula cautiously stepped to the front 
porch. The piano was playing, and the shades were drawn. She was 
about to touch the handle when she heard Granny’s voice from the 
front bedroom window. 

“You better stay out of there, missy,” she said, her palsied head 
shaking. “You're like me. You don’t belong in those three people’s 
life. They don’t want you neither.” 

Impetuously Paula stuck her tongue out at Granny, hating her. 
She was a witch and didn’t know anything, Paula reflected. 

“You’re a nasty, mean, dirty child! Don’t say I didn’t warn 
you,” Granny sneered, pulling down the blind. 

Now Paula knew that she had to go into the room. She straight- 
ened her hair and smoothed her dress. “There,” she told herself, 
posing in her most grown-up expression. 

Turning the knob softly, she stood in the doorway. Andy, his 
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back toward her, kept on playing. Mama and Papa were talking 
as they danced; they had not heard her come in. 

“We've got to be fair to her,” Mama was saying. 

“Will she be okay without you?” Papa asked. 

“Oh, don’t worry. As soon as I’m gone, Granny’ll be all right. 
She just thinks she’s sick, is all. She can take care of her.” 

Paula stood listening, and little hammers of fear began to beat 
against her chest. 

Suddenly Mama’s eyes caught her, and with a slight gasp, she 
hurried to her. “Here she is! Here’s our little darling!” she cried. 

She took Paula by the shoulders, hugging her as she had done 
when Paula was just a little girl. 

“Honey, sweet,” she said, sitting down and pulling Paula into 
her lap. “Dearest angel,” she exclaimed, caressing her. “Of course 
Mama and Papa want their little girl to grow up right.” She was 
holding Paula close, and there was softness in her eyes. Paula was 
conscious of Andy and Papa standing together, lighting their ciga- 
rettes from one match. 

“Mama wants her angel child to be happy, and her Papa does, 
too.” She had turned sharply for a glance at Papa. “Don’t you, 
Joe? Don’t you want our little girl to have fun and be happy?” 

Papa grinned. “Sure, sure.” He smiled at Paula. “Sure, Paula’s 
her daddy’s honey.” 

“See, Paula?” Mama clasped Paula’s hands in her own. “Now 
come with me, dear. We’re going to play a little game until supper- 
time.” 

As she went out the door behind her mother, Paula glanced back. 
Andy winked at her; Papa was blowing a smoke circle to the ceiling 
and watching it. Mama led her into the bathroom and helped her 
into the tub as though she were only a baby three years old, washing 
her back and rubbing her hands down her legs. And then she held 
out Paula’s pajamas. 

“But, Mama,” Paula objected. “It’s only afternoon. Why do I 
have to put on my pajamas?” 

“Oh, it’s just for a little while, sugar. Just a funny old afternoon 
hide-and-seek.” Her mother shot her eyes over her and hugged her 
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against her breast. “My poor clean little baby. Sweetest little 
angel dear. You should belong to Jesus.” 

And as her mother dressed her, Paula felt helplessly limp with 
shock and trembling with fear. 

Mother led her to her bedroom. “Hop in, now, sweet,” she said, 
as she turned back the bedspread. 

Paula looked at the sunlight streaming in the window, and she 
felt sick, wondering if she had measle bumps and what was this 
bedtime business, anyway. 

“Andy! Joe!” Mama called, as she tucked Paula under the 
sheet. 

Paula wriggled uncomfortably as the men came down the hall 
to stand in the doorway. Mama leaned over her and kissed her. 

“Come kiss our little angel good night,” she said to them. 

Side by side, Andy and Papa came to the bed and looked at her. 

“You'll be a good girl, won’t you, sugar?” Papa grinned, bend- 
ing way down to kiss her cheeks. 

“Sure, she knows how to play fair.” Andy laughed. “Don’t you, 
honey?” He kissed her on the forehead and played his piano fingers 
over her hair. 

Mama was drawing the shades. As she returned to kiss her 
again, Paula’s own tears were creeping hotly down her cheeks. 

“Don’t cry, dear,” Mama whispered in her ear. “We'll be back.” 

And then the three of them left the room. Mama closed the door 
softly as though Paula already should be asleep. A key was stuck 
in the door; it clicked and was locked. 

Paula began to cry in the shadowy brownness of the room. The 
wind rustled the curtains gently and brought in the peach tree fra- 
grance. 

There were sounds in the house, tiptoeing sounds, but not another 
that paused in front of her locked door. Paula knew that by loosen- 
ing the screen she would be able to get out of the room, but to do 
so now would be cheating, and useless. When she heard the car door 
open, she peeked under the blind. Papa was putting Mama’s suit- 
case and his guitar in the back seat. And then the three of them 
climbed in, Mama between Papa and Andy. Andy’s arm was around 
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Mama’s shoulders, and while Paula watched, Papa turned and kis- 
sed Mama’s lips. 

As the car started up, Mama was laughing, turning from Andy 
to Papa. Then they drove off, the clouds of dust following at their 
tires like a flock of sheep. 

“Oh, they’re just playing a grown-up game,” Paula told herself. 
“They'll be back for supper.” 

And then she turned and threw herself, empty and sobbing, on 
the bed. She wondered if she could ever again return to being a 
little girl, and was afraid that she would be an old, old woman 
forever. 
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[he recent celebrations in So- 
viet Russia of the centenary of 
Gogol’s death bring to mind the curi- 
ous evolution of Gogol criticism in 
the last one hundred years, an evolu- 
tion too little known in this country, 
as is the author himself. Yet in the 
story of Russia’s literature Gogol is 
not only great per se, but his fame is 
intimately linked with that of Dos- 
toevski. And, in turn, their differing 
fates in Soviet Russia — the one 
banned, the other not only accepted 
but eulogized—form an odd chapter 
in the history of literary destinies. 
Nikolai Vasilievich Gogol was 
born in 1809, in the Ukraine. After 
the usual provincial education he de- 
parted for Saint Petersburg, where 
he obtained a small government post. 
He soon saw that without social con- 
nections the meteoric rise in the 
bureaucratic hierarchy of which he 
had dreamed would never take place. 
Homesick, disillusioned, he turned 
to writing, drawing on memories of 
his beloved Ukraine, on folk tales 
and songs heard during his child- 
hood. The Evenings on a Farm near 
Dikanka were the result—a first vol- 
ume in 1831, a second in 1832. 
These tales met with immediate suc- 
cess, and Gogol followed up his ad- 
vantage with other stories laid in the 
Ukrainian locale, which were pub- 
lished in 1835 in two volumes. The 
collection was entitled Mirgorod. 
Most of these Little Russian, or 
Ukrainian, tales constitute Gogol’s 
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first manner, though a few fore- 
shadow the next. They were greeted 
with enthusiasm by critics and read- 
ing public alike. What did the Rus- 
sians of that time see in these Ukrain- 
ian tales? They saw the Ukraine, a 
region of Russia as yet little known 
in the great gray capital of Peters- 
burg. They saw the Ukraine come 
alive, with its gay warmhearted folk, 
its sturdy young men, its proud 
young women, its wise and sly senior 
citizens. But youth is the keynote of 
these tales, youth and its perennial 
pursuits, its pranks and love-making, 
its carefree flaunting of parental 
authority, its gay laughter and pass- 
ing sorrows. Traditionally youth and 
the devil have had much to do to- 
gether and, indeed, the devil plays an 
outstanding part in many of these 
tales. In fact the devil is the central 
character of a number of them. He 
is not the great and terrible figure of 
the Fallen Angel, nor the Suave and 
Evil One, he is neither Satan nor 
Mephisto, but a thoroughly Russian 
devil, a Russian peasant’s devil. He 
has horns and a tail and the hoofs of 
a goat and, ugly as sin, he makes 
love to witches. He is puny and 
cowardly and sly, and no match for 
the free-wheeling Cossacks who take 
him in their stride and send him 
whining to his lair. 

But there are among these tales 
some that are tales of terror unre- 
lieved by humor. There, elemental 
spirits appear, weird and terrible 
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creations of popular fancy and of 
Gogol’s literary reminiscences. 
Finally, there are the tales that fore- 
shadow a later Gogol. In these, the 
quiet, uneventful existence of coun- 
try squires comes to life through the 
accumulation of seemingly trivial de- 
tail. These tales are gently humor- 
ous, less dated, perhaps, and consti- 
tute the jewels of the earlier Gogolian 
collections. 

To sum up Gogol’s first manner: 
in these tales that struck upon the 
Russian consciousness of the early 
*thirties of the last century there is 
laughter and beauty and terror and 
death, but above all there is life—or 
so it seemed to the Russians—Rus- 
sian life in its reckless devil-may-care 
aspect. 

Gogol’s second manner is seen in 
stories sometimes known as the 
Petersburg tales. Some appeared in 
the two-volume collection of Ara- 
besques in 1835, others somewhat 
later; and one, the most important, 
in 1842. Here Gogol is dealing with 
city life, the life of the capital, the 
life of clerks and subaltern officers. 
A gray mist, gloom, pervades these 
tales in spite of the hilariously hu- 
morous touches; and it is this strik- 
ing intermingling of the sad and the 
gay, and especially of the real and 
the fantastic, that characterizes them. 
It is in these tales that we find the 
well-known Gogolian “smekh skvoz 
slyozy”: Gogol’s laughter through 
tears. The last in point of appearance 
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of these tales, entitled ““The Mantle” 
or “The Greatcoat” is the most im- 
portant of the group in this and other 
respects. Dostoevski’s maiden novel, 
Poor Folk, which appeared in 1846, 
is directly derived from “The Great- 
coat,” which, by this token, becomes 
the fountainhead of the great litera- 
ture of compassion —the philan- 
thropic, the humanitarian literature 
—of Russia’s nineteenth century. 
“The Greatcoat” is the story of a 
very humble, abjectly poor govern- 
ment clerk whose first and one and 
great ambition is the acquisition of 
a new greatcoat. He procures one at 
the cost of long and patient sacrifice, 
only to lose it that night to a thug. 
The poor clerk dies of grief, and his 
ghost haunts the city in search of the 
lost coat. That is about all. But it 
is also one of the greatest short 
stories in all literature. In “The 
Greatcoat” elements of the gro- 
tesquely humorous and the weirdly 
fantastic merge in the depths of 
pathos. There is in it a great inten- 
sity of life, and with it the character 
of the insulted and the injured was 
born. 

To speak of the third manner of 
Gogol we must go back in time to 
1836 and the staging of his famous 
play, The Revizor, or, as it is gen- 
erally known, The Inspector General. 
The plot is simple. A young fop and 
wastrel, stranded in a provincial town 
for lack of funds, is mistaken by the 
local officials for the Inspector Gen- 
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eral traveling incognito. The local 
officials, led by the Lord Mayor, are 
ina funk. They are prime scoundrels 
and know it, and to stave off retribu- 
tion they attempt, successfully, to 
bribe the surprised young man. He 
is wined and dined and plied with 
banknotes. He is lionized by the 
ladies and becomes engaged to the 
Lord Mayor’s daughter. Then he 
leaves, and behind him he leaves a 
letter written to a counterpart in 
Petersburg and filled with apt char- 
acterizations of his provincial 
friends. The denouement is swift 
and uproarious. 

The play created a scandal. It was 
frenetically acclaimed by the liberals, 
with the great critic Belinski at their 
head, and in turn it was bitterly at- 
tacked by the reactionaries, the off- 
cial, bureaucratic Russia, and the 
yellow press that fronted for it. But 
all who counted intellectually in the 
Russia of the 1830’s acclaimed 
Gogol’s play. It was recognized as 
social satire at its best. Not only did 
its barbs find their mark in Russia’s 
venal bureaucracy and make it 
squirm, but the play also brought to 
life and turned into ridicule the 
whole of provincial Russian society 
with its backwardness and cosmo- 
politan pretensions. 

Frightened at the uproar he had 
caused, the oversensitive Gogol fled 
abroad, where he remained for some 
twelve years, with only occasional 
visits home. It was abroad, mostly 
in Rome, which he loved, that Gogol 
composed his great work, Dead 
Souls. It appeared in Russia in 1842. 
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Dead Souls! . . . You will recall 
Chichikov, the immortal entrepre- 
neur, neither tall nor short, neither 
fat nor thin, pleasantly bland, strictly 
methodical, patiently buying up dead 
serfs before the next census — his 
scheme was to borrow money on the 
strength of such fictitious possessions 
— Chichikov in his rickety brichka 
dreaming of earthly prosperity, of 
money, position, a pleasant little wife 
and apple-cheeked children—a com- 
fortable dream, and worth the effort. 
The troika jogging tiredly along the 
unending road or 
bursting into a mad gallop, the wild- 
flying troika that becomes the sym- 
bol of Russia herself. The land- 
owners whom Chichikov meets in 
his adventures, the cloying, ineffec- 
tual Manilov; the sanctimonious 
Korobochka; Nozdryov, the brute 
and the braggart; the tragic, miserly 
Pliushkin; and that bear of a man, 
Sobakevich. Then there are the town 
officials, and their wives and daugh- 
ters, the town society with its mean- 
ness and stupidity, its destructive 
gossip. 

Yes, Dead Souls was a world in 
itself, and the novel was greeted with 
enthusiasm by the two leading in- 
tellectual parties of the Russia of that 
day, by the Westernizers and the 
Slavophiles, united in their patriot- 
ism, both desirous of reform, both 
seeing in Dead Souls an attack upon 
the social and political system that 
kept Russia backward, a nation of 
serfs. Gogol was now at the pinnacle 
of his glory, the undisputed master 
of Russia’s literary scene, the dar- 
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ling, the hero, the idol of all who 
thought, who felt, who really lived 
in Russia. But, ever mysterious in 
his private life, he escaped public 
adulation into his self-imposed exile 
abroad, and all Russia waited for the 
sequel to Dead Souls. 

The year of Dead Souls, the year of 
“The Greatcoat,” was 1842. There 
followed revisions of older stories, 
articles, but nothing really new or 
striking from the pen of Gogol until 
1847. Then it came, the long-awaited 
work, a book—a bombshell. In this 
offering, entitled Selected Passages 
from a Correspondence with Friends, 
Gogol, assuming the mantle of the 
Thinker, of the Spiritual Leader 
which, he felt, had been thrust upon 
him, preached his doctrine of Rus- 
sia’s salvation. It was a doctrine of 
resignation, a doctrine of accept- 
ance and, worse, of wholehearted 
support of autocracy and orthodoxy 
and serfdom. Socially and _ politi- 
cally, then, it was a doctrine of crass 
reaction. It is no wonder that, after 
the initial shock, Belinski, the radi- 
cal Westernizer, in an indignant and 
passionate letter apostrophized Gogol 
as “preacher of the knout, apostle of 
ignorance, defender of obscurantism 
and darkest oppression, eulogist of 
Tartar manners”; and Aksakov, the 
Slavophile, Gogol’s closest friend and 
admirer, saw in the book, not the 
Christian humility which the author 
thought he preached, but satanic 
pride and self-delusion. 

This, then, was the end of Gogol’s 
literary career. He published an 
Author's Confession as an answer to 
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his critics. He continued to work on 
the second part of Dead Souls which 
critics on the whole find markedly 
inferior to the first part. In any case 
poor Gogol as a man was already 
dead to the Russian public, though 
his great work continued to live. 

Turning ever more to orthodox 
religion for comfort, Gogol made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, re- 
turned to Russia, his spiritual thirst 
unsatisfied, and died, tragically 
young in years, worn in the flesh 
and in the spirit, on the twenty-first 
of February of the Julian calendar 
in the year 1852. 

Gogol, the man, was dead, but his 
work did not die. It lived on in Rus- 
sia. It lives today throughout the 
world. What was and is this literary 
life, ever changing as is all life? 
The contemporary view of Gogol’s 
work has already been suggested. It 
was seen, first of all, as integral real- 
ism. The idyllic life of the Ukraine, 
the historical re-creation of Cossack 
turbulence and wars, the gray and 
humble existence of subaltern off- 
cials in the capital, the provincial life 
of Russia, whether of the small town 
with its pettiness, its gossip, and its 
scandals or of the village with its 
lethargy and circumscribed horizons 
—all this was seen as peculiarly Rus- 
sian and photographically true. The 
realism of the Russian novel of the 
nineteenth century stems directly 
from this reading of Gogol. Second, 
the critics and the reading public un- 
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derstood Gogol’s work as social 
satire, as satire of Russian contempo- 
rary society, of the slaveholding, the 
bureaucratic, the hierarchical society 
of the reign of Nicholas I. This satire 
was felt to have a civic purpose, to 
constitute an indirect appeal for re- 
form, for abolition of serfdom, for 
example. The latter gave meaning to 
Dead Souls as a novel of social ac- 
tion. Westernizers and Slavophiles, 
we recall, both hailed Gogol as a 
great new leader in the struggle for 
the social betterment of Russia. But 
also in the main body of Gogol’s work 
there was wonderful humor and deep 
compassion—both closely related to 
social satire—both, in Russian eyes, 
supremely Russian qualities. 
Finally, of course, this was a 
period of romantic exaltation, of 
nationalistic upsurge in the countries 
that had been overrun by Napoleon’s 
armies. In such a moral climate 
Gogol’s magic of words, his lyrical 
descriptions of Little and Great Rus- 
sia, his outbursts of filial love toward 
the motherland, his romantic con- 
ception of Russia’s destiny, endeared 
him to the Russian public. He was 
the first truly great, wholly Russian 
prose writer, one who sprang from 
the grass roots of the Russian steppe. 
The interpretation in Russia and 
by Russians of Gogol’s literary work 
as straightforward realism and social 
satire led, quite naturally, to a like 
interpretation in Western Europe. 
The Russian novel made its first 
great impact on European literature 
in 1886 with the publication of Mel- 
chior de Vogiié’s Le Roman Russe. 
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The French diplomat and literary 
critic presented Gogol to the West 
as an integral realist, a social satirist, 
a nationalist peculiarly and deeply 
Russian, ending his life in mysticism 
and hallucination. Many critical 
works still being read in the West 
today present this traditional view 
of Gogol as a realistic depicter and 
social critic of Russian life. Mean- 
while in Russia itself Gogol criticism 
was changing. 

It was in the ’nineties and early 
1900’s that this reappraisal of Gogol 
began to take place. This was the 
fin de siécle, the so-called decadent 
or modernist period in Russia during 
which symbolism was born. The 
modernists of the ’nineties must have 
been struck first of all by the nega- 
tive aspects of Gogol’s creations. In 
Dead Souls, The Revizor, ‘The 
Greatcoat,” in practically all the 
Saint Petersburg tales, we meet 
only thorough scoundrels or utter 
wretches. This surely is not life, not 
even Russian life, nor even that in 
the reign of the Iron Tsar. More- 
over, said the modernists, these char- 
acters are static, they do not change, 
do not develop. They have no depth, 
but are all surface. They are drawn 
in black and white. They are exag- 
gerations, grinning masks, carica- 
tures of types. And what of the situa- 
tions? Dead Souls is built upon an 
anecdote . . . this preposterous at- 
tempt to buy, then mortgage, dead 
serfs ... The Revizor, another 
anecdote, just as preposterous; while 
“The Greatcoat,” also originally an 
anecdote, combines the fantastic with 
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the real in such a way that the story 
ends in utter irreality. The other 
Saint Petersburg tales also combine 
the grotesque or the fantastic with 
the real in a dreamlike sequence. No 
sane everyday life there, nor any 
civic purpose. 

From a renewed study of Gogol’s 
texts and other sources there 
emerged a highly enigmatic, a 
highly contradictory personality, 
and the meaning of this personality 
was closely linked to the meaning of 
the work. All I can do here is to at- 
tempt to sketch a composite picture 
based upon some of the results of 
this critical activity pertaining to 
Gogol from the nineties to our time. 

Gogol was born into a family of 
petty land gentry in a small Ukrai- 
nian—that is, non-Russian—town. 
His mother was a strange, gentle, but 
ignorant and superstitious woman. 
She was a hysterical type, living in 
constant fear, a diffused fear of life. 
Gogol spent his most impressionable 
years, until the age of nine, under 
her tremulous wing. In school he 
was known as a frail, unprepossess- 
ing, shy and secretive boy, and was 
nicknamed “the mysterious dwarf.” 
Gogol arrived in Saint Petersburg at 
the age of nineteen, filled with youth- 
ful ambition. This ambition was 
thwarted at every turn—his voice 
too weak for the theater, his clerical 
position in a government office a 
hopeless cul-de-sac. Add to this, 
homesickness and a first literary at- 
tempt that was a total failure. It was 
homesickness, plus the contempo- 
rary popularity of the folkloristic 
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genre, finally his own creative urge 
that turned Gogol to writing stories 
about his native Ukraine. These 
brought success and put him in con- 
tact with Pushkin and Zhukovski, 
the two great literary figures of the 
day, and their circle of gentleman 
poets. Such contacts must have 
served only to aggravate the awk- 
ward country boy’s inferiority com- 
plex, indeed his many complexes 
resulting from a finely drawn nerv- 
ous system and a difficult childhood. 
In the four volumes of Gogol’s 
Ukrainian tales modern criticism sees 
primarily, therefore, not as for- 
merly the true presentation of life 
in the Ukraine, or even the romantic 
formula of fanciful idealization of 
folk life, the mixture of the grotesque 
with the terrifying, the use of the 
fantastic for literary effect, but 
rather, even in these seemingly inno- 
cent juvenilia, the exteriorization of 
the youthful Gogol’s fears—fear of 
the ever present devil, fear of sin and 
retribution, fear of death, fear of 
woman, fear of passion, many other 
fears already part of the young Go- 
gol’s neurotic nature. And so in 
“Cruel Vengeance” is seen the incest 
motive, in “Viy” the ancestor imago 
as well as the demoniac woman, in 
Ivan Fedorovich Shponka and His 
Aunt the sterility complex, and so 
on. Furthermore, the Ukrainian 
Cossacks of all these tales, including 
the historical epic Taras Bulba, now 
appeared as thoroughly unreal. 
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The theme that pervades all of 
Gogol’s later work is already found 
in these earlier tales. The “Old 
World Landowners,” for example, is 
the tale of a devoted country couple, 
of their quiet, happy life together, of 
the death of the wife, the grief of the 
husband, his death. Modern critics 
see in it the author’s projection into 
an idealized childhood atmosphere, 
an escape, in other words, from ma- 
ture responsibilities, from the ten- 
sions of the capital into the quieter, 
simpler world of the countryside 
and of the past, while in the slightly 
ironic mood of the story they sense 
Gogol’s dread of the insignificance 
and triviality of existence. This in- 
significance and triviality, this vul- 
garity of life, this lack of moral 
elevation, this Philistinism, Gogol 
himself called “poshlost,’ and this 
poshlost becomes the leitmotiv of all 
of Gogol’s work, or at least of all 
the modern interpretations of it. 
Already foreshadowed before “The 
Old World Landowners” in 
Shponka and His Aunt, it is even 
more clearly seen in “How Ivan 
Ivanovich Quarrelled with Ivan Ni- 
kiphorovich,” found in the Mirgo- 
rod collection. This story is hilari- 
ously funny, but ends with the 
famous words, “Skuchno na etom 
svete, gospoda’”—“Life is dull, ladies 
and gentlemen”—words which ex- 
press Gogol’s tedium vitae, his revul- 
sion before the tawdriness, the 
pettiness of life, before the ugliness 
of man’s world, whether his outer or 
inner world, the outer or inner 
reality with which he must live, be- 
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fore poshlost. We find this disgust 
with the poshlost of life in all the 
Saint Petersburg tales, in the more 
romantic “Portrait” and in “Nevsky 
Prospect”; in the almost clinical 
“Memoirs of a Madman” and in the 
seemingly farcical “The Nose,” two 
stories which are said to be the di- 
rect source of Dostoevski’s “The 
Double”; in “The Greatcoat,” but 
also in The Revizor, and reaching 
the final great crescendo, in Dead 
Souls, where Chichikov is the very 
embodiment of poshlost and flour- 
ishes in and is surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of utter poshlost. 

Gogol’s anti-Philistinism had a 
peculiarly Russian cast, developing 
as it did on moral-religious founda- 
tions. Gogol sensed man’s poshlost 
in himself, and was terrified at the 
moral implications of this discovery. 
Khlestakov in The Revizor, Chichi- 
kov in Dead Souls, according to the 
critics, are subjective exterioriza- 
tions of Gogol’s self, of that hateful, 
shameful, poor, human self which is 
also in every one of us. 

Finally Gogol was predominantly 
an artist, not a thinker, and assumed 
as moralist and prophet a burden 
beyond the artistic which he could 
not carry. Modern criticism attaches 
great importance to the unfortunate 
Correspondence with Friends, in 
which Gogol seemed, unexpectedly, 
to have out-Philistined the Philis- 
tines in opposing, on moral grounds 
it is true, all social change. Belinski 
in the 1840’s saw this as a sudden 
“pomyeshatel stvo”—an attack of 
madness, a softening of the brain. 
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The critics now tend to see in the 
Correspondence the logical conse- 
quence of Gogol’s complicated moral- 
religious background and nature, un- 
supported by sufficient spiritual 
strength and intellectual depth. It 
has also been pointed out that there 
is much that is good in the Corre- 
spondence, but that Gogol was simply 
unable to develop clearly the very 
ideology which later made the fame 
of Dostoevski. 

In the twelve years between 1836 
and 1848 Gogol remained almost 
constantly abroad. More significant 
still, preceding the first publication 
of Dead Souls, Gogol, the Ukrainian, 
had spent but a total of fifty days in 
the provinces of Great Russia, and 
then mostly in the inner recesses of 
a carriage or in the protective cus- 
tody of country inns. This is but an- 
other argument advanced against 
the conception of Gogol as an inte- 
gral realist. Rather, say the modern 
critics, he is at the antipodes of such 
classical realists as Pushkin or Tur- 
genev —he is a surrealist, or a 
fantastic realist — foreshadowing 
Dostoevski in his artistic creation, 
Tolstoi in the personal moral strug- 
gle which was his lot. Yet Gogol, 
struggling to the last, seemed not to 
find peace in his moral and religious 
aspirations. The old-time religion 
with its insistence on Sin and the 
terrible threat of retribution did not 
save him, but increased to the point 
of terror his unreasoning fears. He 
never came to know the Christ of 
Mercy, and the personal tragedy of 
this is beyond conception. How- 
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ever, at least one Russian Orthodox 
critic has advanced evidence to the 
contrary. Perhaps Gogol did find 
inner peace, but characteristically it 
was a negative peace—acceptance of 
death instead of life. 

Despite the efforts of modern 
critics to correct the somber colora- 
tion of their view of Gogol by refer- 
ences to his humor, to the qualities 
of his style, the picture as drawn by 
them remains peculiarly depressing. 
Any consideration of his personal 
life has this inevitable effect, since 
his was a tortured soul in a tortured 
body, with all the torture tragically 
self-inflicted. But in fact Gogol’s 
work is not at all like this. It does 
not turn one inside out like Dostoev- 
ski’s. Though there are moments of 
pathos, moments of tragedy in it, 
though the deep meaning may be, as 
the critics have it, profoundly tragic, 
the Gogolian touch is ever present in 
the text before you, the Ukrainian 
sunshine is there, the relaxed kind- 
ness, warmth, and simplicity of the 
provincial man, the fire and the 
grandiose vision of the romantic 
and, above all, the magic of words. 
His literary genius shows even 
through translation. His is a roman- 
tic style, rhythmic, singing, vibrant. 
It is alive, colorful, and varied, yet 
its natural ease hides as many as 
eight complete rewritings. Gogol 
was a conscientious artist, primarily 
an artist, and a great one. 

But the evolution of Gogol criti- 
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cism is our subject. Gogol, we have 
seen, was long conceived as an inte- 
gral realist, a social satirist, and— 
parenthetically but importantly—a 
great humorist. We might say that 
this was a rationalist point of view 
—rational in the seeing and in the 
seen—in the critics themselves and 
in what they found. Then there was 
a turnabout. 
now envisioned as a fantastic real- 
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ism, less consciously contrived but 
akin to that of Dostoevski; as an in- 
tensely animated dreamworld where 
reality is but the symbol of that real 
which lies beyond ordinary vision; 
as satire, but moral satire, a subjec- 
tive exteriorization of the self which 
is then rationalized by the author 
into a didactic consideration of the 
nature of man; as a conscious cari- 
cature of reality concealing a deeper 
meaning; as a sermon preached to 
Russia and mankind. This view of 
Gogol, a symbolistic one, may be 
called the irrationalist view, both in 
its source—that is, the modernist 
critic—and in its object—Gogol. 
Which is, then, the true: the ra- 
tionalist or irrationalist interpre- 
tation of Gogol? And here I am 
about to commit in the Gogolian, or 
more simply, in the Russian sense, a 
poshlost of the first magnitude. As 
a reasonably well-integrated Philis- 
tine I would choose the way of com- 
promise and say that the truth lies 
somewhere between, that there is 
reality in Gogol... and dream. 
Now compromise, I repeat, though 
quite acceptable in the practical 
world, in the world of ideas has ever 
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been viewed as poshlost. I stand, 
therefore, self-accused. Yet an even 
greater poshlost than mine is, possi- 
bly, being committed by those 
among the émigré critics who too 
wholeheartedly support the irration- 
alist interpretation of Gogol out of 
political considerations. That would 
be the poshlost of rationalization. 
But such émigré critics, guilty or 
not, have a right, like myself, to 
poshlost, being bourgeois by defini- 
tion, and therefore Philistine. 

But, it seems to me, the unforgiv- 
able poshlost, the greatest poshlost 
of all, is that of the Soviet Russian 
critics and authorities who 
taken Gogol over, lock, stock, and 
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barrel, and are now boosting him 
not only as the unconscious pre- 
cursor, but as the prophet, the seer 
of the so-called proletarian revolu- 
tion—of the Soviet State. Poor 
Gogol . . . On the centenary of his 
death this greatest of indignities was 
to befall him. Gogol, the would-be 
Christian ascetic, who, on religious 
grounds, confusedly but steadfastly 
sought to purge the Philistine posh- 
lost within him, is now being 
crowned—with what a crown of 
thorns—by that society which in a 
sense is the most Philistine of all, 
which yearns to surpass the most ex- 
treme bourgeois materialism by per- 
verting the idea, the life of the spirit, 
to man’s use, and worst of all, to the 
material use of collective man. 
Gogol, the inverted romanticist, con- 
scripted without a by-your-leave, by 
the inverted Philistines of Soviet 
Russia . . . such is the irony of 
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fate! But perhaps there is divine 
justice in it, too. Gogol, poor man, 
a great artist, a highly ethical nature 
but not a social thinker, had given 
the ever lurking devil his due. He 
had turned to political reaction for a 
solution to Russia’s moral and social 
ills. Doctrinaire reaction has ever 
played into the hands of doctrinaire 
radicalism. They are but the two 
sides of a coin. In this, across the 
grave, Gogol’s surprised ghost has 
shaken hands with Stalin’s. 

But, of course, the Soviet critics 
are not publicizing Gogol’s social or 
rather antisocial ideas as expressed 
in the Correspondence with Friends. 
Rather, they are resurrecting the old 
Belinski appreciations of “The 
Greatcoat,” The Revizor, and Dead 
Souls as integral realism, as social 
satire, as attacks against serfdom 
and the Nicholas regime. Gogol’s 
Ukrainian tales are being used in this 
Soviet campaign to flatter the Ukrai- 
nians. The Soviet propagandists 
have taken over Taras Bulba, as well 
as the famous lyrical passages from 
Dead Souls, to whip up Russian 
patriotism, to reaffirm the old Slavo- 
phile insistence on Russia’s differ- 
ence from and superiority to the 
Western world, to rekindle the fires 
of the old Russian national messia- 
nism of Uvarov, of Panslavism, in 
favor of the Soviets. Poor Gogol! 
Did he ever deserve this fate? 

But one more thought. Why has 
Dostoevski been placed on _ the 
Index while Gogol has been so 
shockingly canonized by Moscow, 
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the Third but now the Unchristian 
Rome? Because Dostoevski’s Or- 
thodox, antimaterialistic philosophy 
is inseparable from his literary 
work, because his deeply suffering, 
passionately feeling, desperately 
thinking characters are not a good 
example for Soviet man, because— 
most unpardonable of all—he wrote 
The Possessed, that preview of things 
to come. Gogol, on the other hand, 
his Correspondence with Friends 
easily censored out, has the move- 
ment of life—warmth and color and 
laughter. The terror, the drabness, 
the fantastic or the grotesque remain 
on the outside, so to speak; they do 
not go deep, they do not hurt, do not 
weaken. His art, great as it is, is 
cinematographic; his characters live 
as do pictures on the screen, while 
Dostoevski’s are those of the stage, 
flesh and blood before our eyes, and 
the illusion there, though ever an 
illusion, is far more terribly real. As 
against Dostoevski’s, Gogol’s hidden 
confession could be turned to Soviet 
purpose, and was. Poor Gogol! 

It is up to us then, the less, I hope, 
self-righteous Philistines of far-away 
America, to do justice to Russia’s 
Gogol, to the true Gogol, to that 
sensitive man and great artist, by 
reading his works—not reading into 
them what may not be there, but 
reading them for the sheer enjoy- 
ment of his art, which ranks among 
the greatest. 
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by Alexander Vucinich 


Sov power myths constitute only a fraction, though the most 
important one, of the broader network of social myths de- 
veloped by, or under the auspices of, the Bolshevik hierarchy. They 
are embraced within two general groups, each performing a specific 
set of social functions. The first group consists of myths which be- 
stow fictitious power on a special array of political bodies. The 
second group is assigned the task of justifying the concentration of 
power in the hands of the Bolshevik hierarchy. If we analyze these 
two categories of power myths we come face to face with several 
revealing aspects of their structure and social dynamics and of their 
place within the over-all configuration of political power in the 
Soviet Union. 


I 


A quick survey of the Soviet Constitution of 1936 shows clearly 
the failure of Bolshevik leaders to set forth logically unambiguous 
identification of the loci of political power. This document actually 
defines three political entities vested with power. In the first place, 
it rules that “all power in the U.S.S.R. belongs to the working people 
of town and country as represented by the Soviets of Working 
People’s Deputies.” In the second place, it defines the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. as “the highest organ of state power in the 
U.S.S.R.” Finally, it defines the Communist Party as “the leading 
core of all organizations of the working people, both public and 
state.” The striking feature of this threefold localization is that the 
three power sources are mutually exclusive. If the local Soviets are 
holders of all power, then the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. cannot 
be—in terms of the existing constitutional provisions—the supreme 
organ of state power, and if the Communist nuclei are the “leading 
core” of both local Soviets and the Supreme Soviet, then the Bolshe- 
vik Party is the sole power source. 

This apparent inconsistency in the constitutional definition of 
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the source of power is reflected in Soviet political semantics. In 
Bolshevik terminology, “power” (vlast) is fully subordinated to 
the concept of “guidance” (rukovodstvo). A political body (central 
or local Soviet) is regarded as possessing attributes of power, in the 
accepted Soviet political parlance, if it commands decision-making 
prerogatives, but these decisions are admittedly arrived at by “the 
guiding core” within it. A power body formalizes the decisions 
made by its guiding nucleus. Thus power and decision-making are 
two independent categories. According to Stalin: “The highest ex- 
pression of the leading role of the Party . . . in the Soviet Union, 
in the land of the dictatorship of the proletariat, is the fact that not a 
single important political or organizational question is decided by 
our Soviet and other mass organizations without guiding direction 
from the Party.” 

It is quite obvious that the term rukovodstvo comes much closer 
than vlast to denoting the crux of power in the Soviet polity. The 
reasons for the differentiation of these political concepts are two- 
fold. In the first place, they are intended to express formally a 
working distinction between the coercive attributes of the state or- 
gans (“state power” or “Soviet power’’) and the Party’s ideological 
leadership (“Party guidance”). In the second place, the distinction 
between vlast (operating through coercion) and rukovodstvo (oper- 
ating through persuasion) has been used to mark the two distinct 
features of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Vast, denoting force 
and operating through state organs, has been expressive—accord- 
ing to Soviet political philosophy—of the coercive method whereby 
the “proletarian vanguard” (the ruling group ) achieved the elimina- 
tion of capitalistic classes. Rukovodstvo, operating through the 
network of Party organizations and Party nuclei within non-Party 
organizations, has epitomized the method of rallying by means of 
persuasion the proletariat and “allied classes” behind the Bol- 
shevik cause. 

The disappearance, by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan, of 
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the capitalistic classes and the substitution of “close co-operation of 
the two brotherly classes” —the workers and peasants—for the tra- 
ditional “class struggle” did not change the formal dichotomy of 
state power and Party guidance. The continued official recognition 
of this dichotomy has been justified by the theory of psychological 
lag: although the concrete economic conditions underlying the cre- 
ation of exploiting and exploited classes have been eliminated, many 
capitalistic tendencies, habits, and traditions have admittedly con- 
tinued to influence the behavior of individuals or groups embraced 
within the socialist orbit. 

All this explains the tactical reasons why the Bolsheviks have 
found it expedient to emphasize power and guidance as distinct 
functional entities rather than as operatively unified political cate- 
gories. Lenin’s dictum that the Party and government summits 
should be merged, a phenomenon which has achieved extensive ap- 
plication during the last decade, denies in practice the strict separa- 
tion of Party guidance and state power. The members of the Polit- 
buro (or, the Presidium of the Central Committee of the Party, as 
it has been called since October 1952), the self-perpetuating sum- 
mit of Party leadership, are simultaneously the self-perpetuating 
summit of the Council of Ministers, the supreme organ of state 
coercion. In other words, the Politburo is the direct force behind 
both coercion and persuasion—power and guidance. In Soviet so- 
ciety (a) persuasion and coercion are actually two facets of the same 
process;-(b) persuasion normally precedes coercion but eventually 
becomes subservient to it; (c) no import: nt institutional changes 
have been effected through dependence on persuasion alone; and 
(d) coercion is growing in compass and rigid’ ty. 

It is interesting to note that the Bolshevik ‘ aeory separates Party 
guidance not only from power but also from “control.”? Asked in 
1927 by a member of an American workers’ deputation, “How does 
the Communist Party control the Soviet government?” Stalin an- 
swered that the Party does not control but “guides” the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The given reason for this rejection of the term “control” 
was the untoward meaning which it had acquired in the West, where 
“quite a few capitalistic governments are controlled by the largest 
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banks despite the existence of ‘democratic’ parliaments . . .” What 
he tried to say was that in capitalistic countries control had acquired 
the meaning of guidance by a political body representing a minority, 
while guidance — as attributed to the Bolshevik Party — signified 
control by a body representing the majority of the people. It is ob- 
vious that the rejection of control is purely formalistic: it is a tac- 
tical move to obscure any grounds on which the role of the Bolshevik 
hierarchy in the Soviet Union could be equated with the role played 
by “big banks” in “quite a few capitalistic countries,” and to give 
recognition to the myth that Bolshevik rule is tantamount to ma- 
jority rule. Briefly, the rejection by the Bolshevik leaders of power 
and control as the quintessential attributes of the Party is a result of 
semantic maneuvering in the interest of political strategy. 

The identification of power in terms of coercion (or force) alone 
is an oversimplification: a formally organized group is vested with 
power if it possesses final authority in defining, molding, and inter- 
preting institutional complexes of a society, in the first place, and, 
in the second, if it commands the necessary instruments of coercion. 
This, in turn, means that power includes the Bolshevik concepts of 
both rukovodstvo and vlast, and that these two concepts are hier- 
archically arranged: rukovodstvo implies the crux of power, while 
vlast is an indispensable and most effective instrument of power 
holders. Rukovodstvo is clearly a Party monopoly. Vlast is, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, a monopoly of Soviets and their agen- 
cies: it is a state monopoly. However, according to Soviet political 
philosophy, the state is a “machine in the hands of the ruling class,” 
that is, the proletariat, or more specifically, the Bolshevik hierarchy 
as the vanguard of the proleteriat. 


II 


Despite the apparent inconsistencies in the Soviet Constitution 
with regard to the definition of power, and despite the semantic 
maneuvering with the terms vlast and rukovodstvo, the Soviet power 
system stands as a monolith topped by the self-perpetuating elite of 
the Politburo. This is a conclusion reached by all the competent 
students of the Soviet political system and requires no special analy- 
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sis on our part. The Politburo is the only power locus, in the strict 
meaning of the term, because (a) its decisions, affecting every phase 
of social life, are not subject to review (for the purpose of approval 
or annulment) by any other political body; and (6) no other political 
body can make a ruling which would not be subject to its review. 

The anatomy of Soviet power can be understood only in part in 
terms of an analysis of the functioning and attributes of the power 
locus. A more comprehensive picture of the sociological setting of 
the intricate web of power relations can be drawn by an analysis of 
two additional power categories which may be termed “power in- 
struments” and the “loci of fictitious power.” 

The crucial question is how do the elected political bodies—the 
Soviets—fit into the over-all power system? Do they in any way 
share power with the Bolshevik summit? The Soviet concept of 
power-sharing, to be sure, does not express a democratically con- 
stituted distribution of decision-making assignment. It denotes only 
a large-scale mass participation in (a) carrying out the decisions 
made by the power holders; (6) exercising an amount of supervision 
over the implementation of these decisions by lower government 
agencies; and (c) activating the masses to support official policies. 
The mass organizations, entrusted with this threefold assignment, 
are, according to the authoritative Bolshevik theory, the Soviets, the 
Trade Unions, and the Young Communist League. According to 
Lenin and Stalin, they play the role of “transmission belts” within 
the monolithic system of political power in the Soviet Union. In 
other words, they are power instruments used and conducted by the 
Bolshevik power holders. 

This fact is recognized by the Bolshevik hierarchy. There is, for 
example, a substantive difference between the constitutional and the 
oficial Bolshevik definitions of the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies. According to the Constitution, the Soviets are the only 
legitimate source of power in the U.S.S.R., whereas, according to the 
official Bolshevik interpretation, they are a “form of political organi- 
zation of the masses,” which unites “all the working people and thus 
facilitates the political guidance by the Party.” According to the 
Constitution of 1936, the Soviets are a power locus; according to the 
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authoritative Bolshevik interpretation, they are a power instrument. 

By gradual steps, the Bolshevik Party itself has been transformed 
into a power instrument: it has become a powerful tool of a small 
group which occupies the executive summit of its organizational 
pyramid. This self-perpetuating summit is actually outside and 
above the Party organization. 

Power instruments of the Bolshevik summit are differentiated in 
terms of their functions and over-all significance. The prevalent 
trend shows clearly that the carrying out of official policies is in- 
creasingly concentrated in the hands of nonelective officialdom 
(bureaucracy). The Soviets (elective officialdom) are power in- 
struments of secondary importance. With the growing complexity of 
the Soviet system it was found that administrative amateurism of 
elected bodies must be supplanted, as it were, by technically trained 
and efficient officials. It is now a general policy to entrust all the 
more important administrative assignments to nonelective officials, 
usually the members of the intelligentsia. 

The functioning of the Soviets cannot be fully grasped in terms 
of their assignments as power instruments. Perhaps their real sig- 
nificance is derived from their role of fictitious power loci, that is, 
from the myth that they are the holders of all power in the U.S.S.R. 
As loci of fictitious power they perform a number of functions of 
vital importance. Their primary tasks are: to counterbalance the 
pronounced discrepancies between the revolutionary-democratic tra- 
dition of the original Russian Communist Party and the practical 
aspects of present-day autocracy; to serve as vehicles through which 
official policies are equated with “the general will”; to provide an 
outlet for, and to harness for “socially beneficial ends,” the pre- 
socialist, liberal-capitalistic tendencies in group behavior; and to 
generate in Soviet citizens the feeling that they are active participants 
in power-sharing. 

Although the Constitution gives a deliberately misleading defini- 
tion of the essential functions of the Soviets, the latter play an im- 
portant social role: the myth-laden and fictitious parliamentarian- 
ism functions as one of the officially defined ideological pillars to 
which the “moral and political unity of the Soviet people” is 
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anchored. This explains why, despite the open admission that the 
Party hierarchy, rather than the parliamentary political bodies, is 
the source of actual power in the U.S.S.R., an official effort to pro- 
mote and preserve the fictitious power loci has been carried out 
consistently and continuously. The ultimate aim of this endeavor 
has been to assure popularity for the present political system by 
counterbalancing the de facto concentration of total power in the 
hands of a comparatively small, autocratic body by the myth of 
widespread power-sharing. The essential functions of the Soviets 
are psychological. 

In the U.S.S.R., as in any society, the relations between mythical 
power and de facto power are not static: they are placed into a 
context of dynamic interrelationship whose equilibrium is main- 
tained by rigorous and continuous official action. The outstanding 
feature of the Soviet power system is that the increased concentra- 
tion and consolidation of autocratic power held by the Party summit 
is accompanied by augmented official emphasis on the role played by 
the fictitious power loci and on the nominal attributes of power- 
sharing. In other words, the increased consolidation of absolute 
power appropriated by the Politburo is accompanied by increased 
official efforts to popularize the Soviets and their pseudoparlia- 
mentary attributes. During the last fifteen years the Soviet officials, 
scholars, and propagandists have focused their attention on extolling 
the widely publicized virtues of “Soviet democracy” or “socialist 
democratism,” while at the same time the Politburo has become 
the all-powerful political body. 

The Soviets therefore perform two distinct sets of functions: they 
are simultaneously specific power instruments and the loci of ficti- 
tious power. Yet, with the organizational merging of the summits 
of vlast (the Council of Ministers) and rukovodstvo (the Polit- 
buro), and the accompanying transformation of nonelective off- 
cialdom (bureaucracy) into the most effective power instrument, 
the Soviets find themselves functioning primarily as loci of fictitious 
power. Although the myths which purport to validate their existence 
are becoming increasingly discordant with the political reality, their 
place in the present scheme of things continues to be of paramount 
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significance. Indeed, their function is not to “reflect” the existing 
economic and sociopolitical reality but to sustain it by pulling to- 
gether and employing to capacity the favorable psychological cur- 
rents. Dignity and self-respect of hundreds of thousands of local 
Soviet members are sustained by the existing myths and not by any 
genuine power prerogatives. Thus, the power myths form a vital 
part of social reality. 


Ill 


In the foregoing discussion an effort was made to define the place 
and the role of the political loci of fictitious power within the over-all 
power configuration in the Soviet Union. Related to this general 
problem of fictitious power are the myths dedicated to the justifica- 
tion of the concentration of political authority in the hands of the 
Bolshevik Party, in general, and the Bolshevik high command, in 
particular. 

Among the power-justifying myths the most prominent are the 
ones focused on the legality of Bolshevik rule, the “scientific va- 
lidity” of the Bolshevik program, the majority rule, and the charis- 
matic attributes of the Vozhd (Leader). While one group of power 
myths is focused on the fictitious bestowing of power attributes on 
a selected group of non-Party political bodies, the second group is 
centered on the justification of Bolshevik autocracy and is designed 
to explain away the self-ordained power monopoly held by the 
Bolshevik hierarchy. The power-justifying myths have not been co- 
ordinated into logical systems; they are used in a more casual man- 
ner and in variant frames of reference. This is done for the obvious 
reason that their incongruity would tend to become more conspicuous 
if they were placed within a unified frame of reference. 

The power-justifying myths, casually dispersed throughout var- 
jant contexts, are a combination of ex post facto rationalizations 
(thus referring to the past) and ideological statements purporting 
to justify the present and future concentration of power in the hands 
of Bolshevik hierarchy. The first are legends based on a reinter- 
pretation of history; the second are ideological myths created by a 
recasting of broader Marxist principles by the de facto power hold- 
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ers. The difference between legends and myths is important in one 
respect: the legends, because of their reference to the past, grad- 
ually appear to the upcoming generations of Soviet citizens as in- 
disputable historical truisms because their validity cannot be tested 
by daily experience, while the myths, because they refer to the 
present situation, can be tested, though not contested, by every 
Soviet citizen. 

Both legends and ideological myths are implicit components of 
the over-all power-justifying myth complex. Among the legends 
the outstanding is the interpretation of the Bolshevik ascendancy 
to power as a development expressive of the “general will,” in the 
Rousseauan sense. The October Revolution is interpreted as the 
armed uprising of a group representing the majority of the people 
(“the will of the vast majority of the workers, soldiers, and peas- 
ants”) against the provisional government, representing a minority 
of the people. It is a well-known fact that the Bolshevik hierarchy 
came forth with its majority-of-the-people legend after the Com- 
munists mustered a majority in the Moscow and Petrograd Soviets 
alone. The official History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, written two decades after the October Revolution, deliber- 
ately omitted any mention of the comparatively free elections for 
the Constituent Assembly, carried out on November 25-27, 1917, 
which clearly showed that the electorate favored neither the Bolshe- 
vik Party nor the groups representing the ancien régime but that it 
gave a clear-cut majority to the Social Revolutionaries. Since 1936 
to the majority-rule legend has been added the majority-rule myth: 
the three national elections (1937, 1946, and 1950) and a score of 
local elections, carried out in accordance with “‘the most democratic 
constitution in the world,” have “proved” that the Bolshevik regime 
and the Bolshevik program are supported by between 99 and 100 
percent of the Soviet population. 

The Bolshevik rule is also justified on purely “scientific” grounds: 
the indispensability of communism is derived from the “natural law” 
of social development in general. In other words, the Bolshevik rule 
is sanctioned by the highest possible authority —the law of the 
historically inevitable transition from capitalism to socialism and 
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communism. A Soviet professor informs us that “by revealing the 
fact that the contradictions are inherent in the capitalistic produc- 
tion and by postulating the laws of capitalistic development, Marx 
predicted the historical inevitability of the downfall of capitalism 
and the indispensability of socialism’ and communism. Another 
Soviet scholar elaborates the same point: “In the first spontaneous 
proletarian movement during the 1840’s Marx was able to detect 
in the proletariat a future giant—the creator of communist society. 
On the basis of the nature of production forces in capitalistic socie- 
ties, and the trends of their development, and on the basis of the 
growing socialization of work, Marx foresaw the principal lines of 
the future communist society as well as the stages of its develop- 
ment.” Marx, we are told, was able to make this prediction because 
he relied on “the dialectical method of inquiry and on his knowledge 
of the laws of social development.” 

By its architects the Bolshevik regime has also been justified 
through the myth that it alone could have brought forth Stalin, the 
Vozhd of the Soviet people, who was possessed of the divine attri- 
butes of infallibility and omniscience. According to a Bolshevik 
writer, “The genius of Stalin, his unbending will, and his sage 
clairvoyance have secured the building of socialist society in the 
U.S.S.R.” The systematic deification of Stalin, which grew in scope 
and intensity in direct proportion to the technological development 
of communication media, was officially started by the Seventeenth 
Party Congress (1934). On that occasion S. M. Kirov stated that 
after the death of Lenin not only all the primary and secondary 
questions but also the least important (desyatistepennie) matters of 
social and economic policy were solved under the direct guidance 
of Stalin. The myth of Stalin’s greatness was officially crystallized 
by the Politburo members, but the ordinary man—either the paid 
propagandist or a willing kolkhoznik, teacher, worker, school child 
—translated it into the epithets of supernaturalism and decorated 
it with the trimmings of local folklore. The Politburo members, 
following a division of labor in interpreting various attributes of 
Stalin’s greatness, came to present the Vozhd as the supreme archi- 
tect of socialist society, as the man who was solely responsible for 
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the achievements of the Soviet state. The men of science made him 
the most outstanding authority within their respective departments 
of knowledge. He was credited with introducing the scientific 
method in history, founding Soviet statistics, formulating the only 
scientifically valid theory of the state and law, delineating scientific 
linguistics, putting logic and order into political economy, and play- 
ing the leading role in all the fields of cultural endeavor. In 1949 
the regular members of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, the top 
crust of Soviet intelligentsia, wrote to Stalin: “With the feeling of 
most profound admiration we, the scientists, are fully convinced that 
every branch of science and culture reflects your guiding idea and 
expresses your creative genius.” The ordinary Soviet citizen was 
guided into translating all these attributes into the language of tra- 
ditional theological orthodoxy: he bestowed upon the Vozhd the 
qualities of superhuman omniscience and moral infallibility, and 
made him the greatest of all saints, prophets, and saviors. 

Stalin’s universal genius and other myths directed toward a 
roundabout legitimization of the indisputable Party authority were 
not merely academic ex post facto rationalizations. They were defi- 
nite means designed to achieve concrete social ends. In the first 
place, they were designed to elevate the legal status of Communist 
power above the given historical interplays of social, ethnic, and 
economic forces; they raised the Party to a superhistorical level 
from which it might serve as a unifying force in an ocean of diversi- 
fied tendencies. They maximized, or were expected to maximize, 
solidarity of interests of the ruling and the ruled. Accordingly, they 
became a force of social cohesion. In the second place, they were 
assigned the task of checking and, if needed, counterbalancing the 
rise of unofficial myths (countermyths) which would prove incom- 
patible with Bolshevik ideology. In the third place, they redefined, 
rechanneled, and adapted to current needs the traditional, prerevolu- 
tionary myths which had been directed toward a legitimization of 
the power of tsardom. In other words, they functionalized the pat- 
tern of a myth system which had proved useful during the ancien 
régime. In the fourth place, their prime function was to create an 
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emotional appeal for popular confidence in the autocratic power of 
the top crust of the ruling elite. 

It remains to be seen what will happen to the Stalin myth under 
the new regime and what attempts will be made to create a substitute. 


IV 


In Soviet society, as in any other society, myths are “instruments 
for influencing the present,” as Sorel would say. Therefore, they are 
basically utilitarian and fall within the orbit of “technology of social 
relations.” As social goals or ideals, rather than means, they are 
fully irrational. As means for achieving definite ends they are com- 
ponents of a rational pattern inasmuch as they are—as T. Parsons 
would say—oriented “‘to a set of values which are clearly formulated 
and logically consistent.” The specific features of Soviet myths are 
that they do not allow for spontaneous expressions of popular wishes, 
that they have been blueprinted by the ruling elite, and that they form 
an artificial edifice with no traditional roots. They are upheld to a 
large extent by vigorous official suppression of countermyths. The 
myths may be amplified and elaborated by the masses, but here too 
the limits have been officially drawn and sanction by the ruling elite 
is required. Soviet myths are designed not only to conceal Bolshevik 
authoritarianism, but also to serve as instruments reinforcing it. 
Sociologically speaking, they have ceased to be the myths of revolu- 
tion and have become the myths of conservatism. 
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expatriate, and to write more than 
ever about her native Southwest. 
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\ ‘ / ITH my wife and three small daughters I have begun a 


twelve-month journey in Asia. My intention is to talk with 
Asian writers, editors, critics, and other intellectual leaders— 
numbers of whom have already contributed to The Pacific Spec- 
tator—and to attempt a measuring of the currents that are now 
sweeping the East. In my absence the Spectator’s first managing 
editor, Miss Edith Mirrielees, will accept immediate editorial re- 
sponsibility beginning with the Winter 1954 issue. 

In Tokyo there is a story current about a woman who wrote a 
newspaper readers’ column to say that as a mother she approved. 
of the Korean truce, but that as a housewife she would have to take 
a hurtful hitch in the family budget. 

Japan faces a series of similarly painful paradoxes. Essentially 
a trading and processing people, the Japanese must have ready ac- 
cess to raw materials and markets—or suffer. Formerly the country 
depended on its territories, such as Korea and Formosa, and upon 
trade with China, Southeast Asia, and the United States. But today 
the territories are gone. Great Britain is apprehensive of too much 
Japanese buying and selling in Southeast Asia. The United States 
disapproves of Japanese trade with Communist China. And the 
truce forebodes an end to special procurement orders which have 
constituted a major, if temporary, source of dollar exchange. It 
is with some trepidation, then, that the Japanese are looking toward 
America: Will the United States inhibit or encourage its importa- 
tion of Japanese goods? And if there is to be no trade with China, 
can the United States and other Western nations contrive a work- 
able alternative? 

This question of Japanese trade represents only one of many 
contemporary Asian problems that take shape as complex and frus- 


trating dilemmas. 


ToKyo 
October 10, 1953 6 2b. 0C Nett 
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a member of the English staff in the 
Division of the Humanities at Colo- 
rado State College of Education, 
Greeley. With interests in American 
literature generally and in Twain, 
Melville, and contemporary novelists 
particularly, and in the teaching of 
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sonnet and “almost” his first pub- 
lished poetry. 

Yuan-L1 Wu (“Communist China 
and Trade with the West’’), a native 
of China, educated partly in Eng- 
land, has written much in the field 
of economics, especially in relation 
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A ranoes German military expert gave us a definition that 

crops up in almost every discussion of world affairs. “War,” 
said General Karl von Clausewitz, “is nothing but a continuation of 
political intercourse with a mixture of other means.” 

Clausewitz was a student of Napoleon’s methods and an ex- 
ponent of the doctrine of absolute or total war, that is, that war 
should not be limited to attacking the armed forces and military 
installations of the enemy but should be directed against his whole 
territory, against the persons, property, and morale of his citi- 
zens. 

Napoleon, whom Clausewitz helped beat at Waterloo, is alleged 
to have said that there are only two powers in the world: the sword 
and the spirit, and in the long run the sword is always defeated by 
the spirit, a theory which his own career seems to support. Since 
the days of Clausewitz and Napoleon, the scientists and inventors 
have so revolutionized both military weapons and all the other 
means of intercourse between nations that total war has now been 
outlawed on practical as well as moral grounds. Other means 
based on the power of the spirit rather than the sword are being 
developed as the principal instruments of foreign policy. The Com- 
munist exponents of international class war have turned Clause- 
witz’ definition upside down. “Peace,” they say in effect, “is nothing 
but a continuation of war with a mixture of other means.” 

My aim is to suggest that while military weapons are still nec- 
essary for the defense of our freedom and the realization of our 
national aspirations, they are not enough. We must also have allies, 
but allies are not enough. We cannot buy our national security or 
effectively serve our national aims merely by the negative policy of 
arming ourselves and our allies and hoping for an armed peace 
based on a balance of power between us and the Communist-ruled 


* The substance of this paper was contained in an address to the Twelfth Stanford 
Business Conference, July 23, 1953. 
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nations. The primary element of power is not the sword but the 
spirit. We must go further than military preparedness. We must 
perfect the weapons of the spirit, weapons that bear upon the hopes 
and fears and the well-being of men everywhere, weapons that will 
reach the minds and hearts not only of our own citizens and the citi- 
zens of friendly countries but also of the prisoners of totalitarian 
dictatorships. 

My reasons for this view are these: 

First, we are engaged in a struggle that in many ways is more 
like a civil war than a war between individual nations or coalitions 
of nations. But it is a civil war on a world scale because the basic 
issues are not national but are world issues that concern men every- 
where. The struggle is to decide whether a world order is to be 
established on the principles of the regimentation of individuals 
and nations or on the principles of individual and national free- 
dom. The issue is whether the mind of man shall be enslaved or 
free. 

Second, total war has been outlawed as a means of national 
policy mainly for two reasons. Moral opposition to total war has 
been reinforced because military weapons have become so destruc- 
tive that the costs of combat destroy the fruits of victory. At the 
same time science and technology, which have created weapons of 
appalling destruction, have also developed other means of inter- 
course by which policy may be pursued with results that are less 
destructive and in the long run more decisive. These nonmilitary 
methods of struggle are the methods of political warfare. 

Third, the enemies of our system of freedoms have developed 
methods of political warfare and have used them with great skill 
against us. We have been forced to invent new or greatly to expand 
old means of political, economic, and cultural intercourse. All of 
these methods are expensive, many are experimental and contro- 
versial, but they are not temporary innovations. We must continue 
to use these methods whether the cold war warms up or cools off. 
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To abandon them would be as suicidal as to disarm in the face of 
an armed and aggressive enemy. 

Fourth, even the most highly developed methods of political 
warfare will not bring us victory unless we ourselves believe that 
the goals of peace, freedom, and progress are actually attainable 
not only for us but for all mankind and unless we devise means 
whereby the peoples of other countries, friendly or neutral, free 
or enslaved, can join us in the high purpose of making this world 
a better place to live in for everybody. Peace can no longer be 
based on what Veblen called “‘a collusive safeguarding of national 
discrepancies by force of arms.” Peace depends on the progressive 
elimination of national discrepancies through the free association 
of free minds in free enterprise to promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty for all men. 


I 


The idea of “one world” was not the invention of the late Wen- 
dell Willkie. The religious idea of the brotherhood of man is about 
as old as civilization. It was politically expressed in the Middle 
Ages and later by the idea of a world commonwealth comprising all 
mankind which God himself had constituted. Science has now pro- 
vided both the material basis for and the necessity of a realization of 
this deeply rooted idea. 

As one anthropologist puts it, “*. . . the specific characteristic 
of the modern world is no longer divergency but acceleration of a 
process forcing man to become economically, technically one.” He 
goes on to say that since “everybody, East and West, is equally 
conscious of this general convergence,” it seems as if we should be 
able to find a basis of understanding. Anthropologists and other 
scientists, East and West, may be aware of this “drift of mankind 
toward material and mental unification,” but a lot of the rest of us 
either don’t see it or won’t admit it. A lot of us don’t like the idea 
at all, and when we are forced to face it we disagree about the aus- 
pices under which this unification of mankind should take place. 
This, in fact, is what the present world struggle is all about. What 
kind of unified world are we going to have? 
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The trend toward the material unity of the world and the Ameri- 
can relation to it is shown in various ways. For example, two and a 
half billion people in the world turn out something like $800 bil- 
lion in goods and services in a year. Of this $800 billion the United 
States, with less than 7 percent of the population, produces $330 
billion or about 40 percent of what has been called the world’s 
gross national product. We produce this $330 billion worth of 
goods and services by the use, first of all, of our own skills, our own 
capital, our own plant, and our own raw materials. But we could 
not make this record by oursleves alone. For example, the Iron 
and Steel Institute estimates that in 1952 we spent $320 million 
to import from seventy-four foreign countries the materials, metals, 
and ores required by our steel industry. The telephone industry 
imports forty-eight commodities from eighteen countries; the auto- 
mobile industry imports thirty-eight commodities, and so on. In 
other words, the American free enterprise system is not self-sufficient 
within the political frontiers of the United States. We are a part, 
in fact the center of a world system of free enterprise. 

The most impressive statement of this relationship I have read 
is that made by the President’s Materials Policy Commission (the 
Paley Commission). The report begins with the question: “Has 
the United States of America the material means to sustain its civili- 
zation?” The Commission points out that because of the success of 
our system of free enterprise our appetite for materials has become 
insatiable. We have changed “from a raw materials surplus na- 
tion to a raw materials deficit nation.” We have become importers 
instead of exporters of copper, lead, zinc, petroleum, iron, and lum- 
ber. There are only two metals—magnesium and molybdenum— 
used in our industries for which we are not wholly or in part de- 
pendent on foreign imports. Fifty years ago we produced 15 percent 
more raw materials than we consumed (not counting food); in 
1950, on the other hand, we consumed 10 percent more materials 
than we produced. 

Hanson Baldwin of the New York Times has reminded us that a 
destructive retaliatory force in the form of air-borne atomic power, 
no matter how strong, cannot provide us with the raw materials we 
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need, with tin from Malaya, or uranium from the Congo, or steel 
from Sweden. 

The growth of the American stake in world trade shows another 
aspect of the revolutionary change in our relationship to this in- 
creasingly interdependent world. Since World War II our exports 
have constituted almost 20 percent and our imports about 15 per- 
cent of the total trade of the free world. But the buyers of our prod- 
ucts, for very good reasons, have not been able to pay for them. In 
the six years 1946—52 the deficit of the rest of the world with the 
United States was about $34 billion. The buyers of our products 
met almost $4 billion of that deficit by using gold and dollar re- 
serves. The rest of the deficit — over $30 billion — was paid by 
United States government aid. Why did we do it? 

The immediate answer is Communist strategy and tactics, which 
runs something like this: 


1. Capitalism has become a single world system; it must there- 
fore be attacked on a world-wide basis. 

2. The capitalist world system is certain to break up because it 
contains fatal internal conflicts: the class conflict between the toilers 
and the capitalists in each country; the conflict between rival capi- 
talist states for markets and raw materials; the conflict of the col- 
onies and underdeveloped regions with the big capitalist empires. 

3. The Communist seizure of the government of Russia created 
a new situation in the world. Instead of a single world system there 
were now two: the camp of capitalism and the new camp of socialism 
or communism led by Soviet Russia. 


4. The strategy of the Soviet camp of communism is not to 
launch a war of conquest but to proclaim its peaceful intentions, and 
at the same time to exploit the rivalries between capitalist nations, 
encourage independence movements in the colonies, and give leader- 
ship and support to the class struggle within capitalist countries 
to overthrow the governments of those countries. 


5. The tactics of the Soviet camp are to use diplomacy not to 
settle disputes but to increase or relieve international tensions as 
will best serve Soviet interests. The Soviet government claims to 
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speak not only for the people of the Soviet Union but for all the in- 
habitants of other countries who, according to the Communists, are 
being oppressed and exploited by the capitalists. The Soviet Com- 
munists, therefore, appeal to the peoples of other countries over the 
heads or behind the backs of their governments. In doing this they 
use diplomacy, propaganda, Communist and front organizational 
activities, economic and financial aid, intimidation, and various 
forms of organized violence. This is political warfare, not total 
war, and the outcome will not be decided by the size of military 
forces or the stockpiles of weapons. 


II 


Both camps have joined in outlawing total war as a means of 
national policy. This is a very recent development. For centuries 
private individuals and associations have discussed the abolition of 
war. But it is only in recent times that governments began to be 
concerned with co-operative institutions for the prevention of war. 
A Russian emperor, Alexander I, tried a little over a century and 
a quarter ago to create a league of Christian European monarchs 
to preserve peace, but not to outlaw war. Another Russian emperor, 
Nicholas II, took the initiative a little over fifty years ago in calling 
the peace conferences at The Hague in 1899 and 1907. These con- 
ferences tried to draw up rules to humanize war. They did not try 
to outlaw war, even wars of aggression. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations of 1919 made wars of 
aggression unlawful, but under certain conditions war was still 
legitimate. In 1928-29 the United States in the person of Frank B. 
Kellogg, Mr. Hoover’s Secretary of State, took the initiative in 
negotiating the Pact of Paris under which governments renounced 
war as an instrument of national policy. Both the Soviet Union and 
the United States signed this pact. Both also signed the United 
Nations Charter under which all members renounced the threat or 
use of force in international relations and agreed to make collective 
resistance to aggression. 

To make an act unlawful does not, of course, mean that the act 
will never be committed, and wars, even a total war, may happen, 
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law or no law. But it is a revolutionary step when the governments 
of the nations of the world deprive the institution of war of the legal 
sanction it has enjoyed, from the beginning of history until about 
thirty-five years ago. It is of the utmost importance to remember 
that war is no longer a perfectly lawful instrument of national aspi- 
rations and that no longer under international law does every state 
have the unrestricted right to make war at any time against any 
state and for any reason. 

Some years before World War I a European economist reassured 
the world that wars had become so expensive that no nation was rich 
enough to fight a war and escape bankruptcy. We know now that he 
underestimated both war costs and man’s powers of endurance and 
recuperation. Today we measure a future war not in terms of the 
dollars it would cost but in the devastation it would cost and the fear 
it inspires. The symbol of this destructiveness is the atom bomb and 
its more destructive hydrogen brother. 

The atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima had an energy release 
of about 15,000 tons of TNT. It killed over 70,000 people and 
wounded 80,000 more and practically destroyed a city of almost 
350,000. A few weeks ago it was announced that we had developed 
a neat, compact little A-bomb that is three times as destructive as the 
Hiroshima bomb. We have also been told that we have a big A-bomb 
that is the equivalent of about 100,000 tons of TNT, over six times 
as destructive as the Hiroshima one. But this is not all we can do. 
According to inspired rumor the H-bomb will be or perhaps already 
is a supercolossal affair with the explosive power of two million 
tons of TNT. This one, we are told, will destroy everything in an 
area of just under a hundred square miles and will devastate an 
area almost twice that size. 

A few weeks before the Soviet atomic and hydrogen explosions 
were confirmed one of our greatest scientists, Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, wrote that the Soviet Union probably is about four years 
behind us and its scale of operations is about half as big as ours was 
four years ago. But having twice as many or twice as big bombs as 
the Russians is small comfort. General Vandenberg estimates that 
if we are lucky we might intercept 20 or 30 percent of an enemy air 
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attack. If the Soviet Union has only 2,000 atom bombs but can 
deliver 70 or 80 percent of them with fair accuracy, the fact that 
we have two or ten times as many bombs will not alter the strategic 
importance of their 2,000. 

The atomic clock, says Dr. Oppenheimer, ticks faster and faster 
and soon the two powers, Soviet Russia and the United States, “will 
each be in a position to put an end to the civilization and the life of 
the other, though not without risking its own.” He says we are like 
two scorpions in a bottle, “each capable of killing the other, but 
only at the risk of his own life.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer believes there has been too much secrecy about 
atomic weapons. Certain basic facts should be made known, such 
as roughly the number of atomic weapons we have, their probable 
effects and probable future developments. He believes it would be 
much better to have the enemy know these basic facts than not to 
know them. As for our own people, they are entitled to these facts 
and they must have them if they are to exercise their rights and 
duties as citizens. “I do not think,” says Dr. Oppenheimer, “a coun- 
try like ours can in any real sense survive if we are afraid of our 
people.” 

This being afraid of our people is contagious, debilitating, and 
dangerous. Government departments become afraid to let the peo- 
ple know what they are doing and the people suspect the loyalty 
and honesty of officials. People become afraid to allow the study 
and discussion of controversial issues or to join other people to 
support causes they believe in or oppose those they disbelieve in. 
How can we have freedom of enterprise, freedom of speech and 
the press, and all the other freedoms we cherish if we are afraid 
of freedom? 

If we really want the people of other countries to be on our side 
in this world struggle for peace, freedom, and progress, perhaps 
it would be well not to accept too readily or broadcast too widely 
the verdict that the American way of life has produced a generation 
of idiots and traitors: a generation of idiots too stupid to know 
when they are well off and so gullible they will believe anything; 
a generation of traitors who have gained places of leadership and 
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trust in order to exchange their heritage of freedom for the en- 
slavement of the mind and the poisoned air of the police state. 


III 


In spite of Henry Adams’ gloomy prediction that man would 
soon be able to blow himself up and would probably do so, not 
many Americans openly and frankly advocate the resort to total 
war with the use of A-bombs and H-bombs or approve of what Dr. 
Oppenheimer says is “lightheartedly called a preventive war.” A 
good many citizens, however, have allowed their fear of our ene- 
mies, their distrust of our allies, their suspicion of their fellow 
citizens, their horror of change, and their general confusion to lead 
them to oppose or distrust the only other means besides total war 
by which we can carry on this world struggle and serve our own 
national aspirations. 

The center of our postwar foreign policy has been the United 
Nations. That organization has not come up to our expectations 
chiefly because we expected too much and the Communists expected 
too little. The U.N. is not a world government. It is not a club to 
which good, peace-loving nations are elected and from which bad, 
war-mongering nations are excluded or from which a member may 
resign in disgust and be relieved of all concern for the acts of the 
organization and their consequences. The U.N. is not a single body 
but a complex system of some forty-six organs and agencies based 
on the principles and usages of the Western democracies and set 
up to deal with an enormous number of world problems such as 
keeping the peace, disarmament, narcotics, the weather, civil avia- 
tion, statistics, literacy, public health, crops, child welfare, and 
delivering the mail. In only one of these organs and agencies are 
decisions subject to the veto of a member. Some nations belong to 
all these U.N. bodies, some belong to several, some to only a few. 
A nation may walk out of some of these bodies, as the Soviet Union 
has done, but it cannot walk out of the problems that caused the U.N. 
to be created. 

The Communists have never believed that an organization like 
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the U.N. could possibly succeed and they would be delighted to 
have us prove that they are right by walking out of it. They have 
used the U.N. as they have used the political and economic institu- 
tions of national states, not to solve problems of government and 
society, but as arenas for political warfare. The Communists’ po- 
litical sabotage in the U.N. Security Council and General Assembly, 
their support of Communist parties in Europe and of armed up- 
risings in Greece, Korea, Malaya, Indochina, and elsewhere in Asia 
have caused us to take certain political, economic, and cultural 
measures outside the U.N. and its affiliated agencies. In 1946 we 
had the choice of seeing Greece and Turkey fall to the Communists 
or of giving them military and economic aid. We gave aid and an- 
nounced the Truman Doctrine. Two years later, in the face of 
Communist pressure in Europe, we adopted the Marshall Plan, 
which became the Economic Cooperation Program and later the 
Mutual Security Program. In 1948 the Communists seized Czecho- 
slovakia, and in April 1949 the United States and the nations of 
the Atlantic community signed the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
NATO regional defense organization came into being. We pro- 
moted the formation of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (1948), the Council of Europe (1949), the European 
Coal and Steel Community (1952), and the European Defense com- 
munity (1952). We strengthened by the Organization of American 
States our Latin-American relations. In 1950 the Communists at- 
tacked the Republic of Korea, and under the leadership of the United 
States the United Nations declared this an unlawful war of aggres- 
sion. The members of the U.N. did not respond to the summons to 
come to the aid of South Korea in as large numbers as we would 
have wished, but some did respond and for the first time an act of 
aggression was met effectively by a collective action authorized by 
a world organization. 

The Korean aggression has been followed in 1951 by our mutual 
defense treaties with Japan, the Philippines, and Korea, and a col- 
lective security organization with Australia and New Zealand. In 
response to the Communist propaganda of hate and lies we passed 


the Fulbright Act of 1946 and the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948, and 
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we built up an international information program. All of these ac- 
tivities — foreign aid, regional pacts, technical assistance, Point 
Four, and information programs — are weapons of policy. We 
have not employed these weapons perfectly or frugally. We have 
not won all the engagements, but we prevented the enemy from win- 
ning his principal objective, that is, the disruption of the economic 
life of the free world, the creation of dissension between the coun- 
tries of the free world, and the isolation of the United States, which 
is the center of power of the free world. The Soviet Communist 
leaders acknowledged their failure in the most convincing way. 
They changed their strategy. In 1953 the world struggle entered 
a new phase, but the enemy’s objective remained the same. The 
Communists are now making a kind of flank attack to exploit what 
they describe as the “general crisis of capitalism” caused by the 
disintegration of a world market. In the face of this strategy do we 
have the knowledge to understand the nature and purpose of this 
attack to divide and conquer the free world? Do we have the vision 
to use our enormously superior economic and spiritual resources 
in an offensive toward our objectives of peace, freedom, and prog- 
ress? Or are we so immobilized by fear that we cannot rise beyond 
merely trying to oppose whatever the Communists undertake? Do 
we sit frozen like the squirrel hypnotized by fear of the snake? 

Political warfare costs money. We have been paying salaries 
of almost 175,000 civilian government employees outside of the 
United States. Of these 112,000 were employed by the armed 
services and 61,000 by nonmilitary departments, of which about 
20,000 work for the State Department. Altogether forty-six federal 
government agencies are concerned with the foreign relations of the 
United States. 

The State Department, with 9,000 American members, reflects 
the growth of the importance of our foreign relations since the days 
when the Committee of Secret Correspondence of the Continental 
Congress sent Silas Deane to France disguised as a merchant and 
with instructions to write his dispatches in invisible ink. Five years 
later Robert R. Livingston was designated our first Secretary of 
State and opened his place of business with two clerks. In spite of 
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the attitude of some men in public life that the Department is the 
refuge of traitors and perverts, it is not likely to be abolished. 

The foreign aid program is another matter. Between the end of 
World War II and the beginning of 1953 we spent a little more than 
$41 billion on foreign military and economic assistance programs. 
The Congress decided to reduce the government’s request for $5 bil- 
lion to about $4 billion and to end economic aid in 1956 and mili- 
tary aid in 1957. 

The Congress also cut down the International Information Ad- 
ministration programs. Under the pressure of the Communist po- 
litical warfare offensive the Congress passed the Smith-Mundt Act 
in 1948 and established the first peacetime official foreign informa- 
tion program. From the end of the war to the beginning of 1953 
the Congress has appropriated something over $500 million for 
international information and educational activities. These activi- 
ties include radio broadcasting to one hundred countries, motion pic- 
ture and press services to eighty-five countries, information centers 
and libraries in sixty-one countries, and educational exchanges under 
which 72,000 persons came to this country or went abroad during 
1952. The total appropriation in the State Department for the 
information program for the last four fiscal years has been $342,- 
500,000. In the last two years it has been a little over $85 million 
a year. 

By way of comparison the Soviet Union and the captive states are 
believed to spend $1,409,000,000 each year on their “information” 
program. And, as our Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee ob- 
serves, the Soviets are “bound by no budgetary considerations.” 
This Senate report goes on to say that the Soviet aim is to win the 
global struggle by nonmilitary means if possible, that the whole 
operation functions as a “gigantic social war machine.” 

From the point of view of this discussion these programs of for- 
eign aid and overseas information are significant because they are 
evidence that a community of interest exists between us and the 
peoples of other countries, that their freedom is linked up with 
our freedom, that their well-being is linked up with ours and that 
the defense of our common freedom and the advancement of our 
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common prosperity depend upon the exchange of goods, services, 
knowledge, and skills. But these programs have not been sold to the 
Congress and the voters on these grounds. They have been sold on 
the argument made the other day by the Secretary of State, that 
this “is the cheapest way to provide for our own security.” That 
is probably true, but if we are interested only in getting security 
in the cheapest way and are not concerned about making a world 
system of free enterprise work for the benefit of others as well as 
of ourselves, we shall be acting just as the Communist doctors or- 
dered. In anticipation that as tensions relax we shall become more 
nationalistic in political matters, in tariffs and trade relations, and 
in the exchange of persons, skills, and ideas, the Communists have 
started a trade offensive on the economic front, a peace offensive 
on the political front, and conciliation on the cultural front. 

The Soviet government has held a series of conferences for re- 
viving world trade. Offers have been made and trade agreements 
signed with governments that have been the recipients of American 
aid. The peoples of the free world do not want and could not sur- 
vive on an American dole. They want a revival of world trade. They 
want to exchange products and in particular they want to exchange 
products with us. The question is, can this revival of world trade 
take place with us or must it be in spite of us? If we end foreign 
aid and have no answer to the foreign trade problem, our allies 
and the neutrals will look to Russia and China. And if we try to 
prevent trade with Russia and China, the Communists will be de- 
lighted. 

On the political front the Communists’ strategy is to make capi- 
tal out of the universal desire for peace as they make capital out 
of the desire for trade. The Communists have become less vitupera- 
tive, the Soviet government has made conciliatory gestures. The 
Communists believe that we, the arch capitalists, cannot afford to 
reduce the rearmament program and therefore will refuse to meet 
and discuss differences. They count on our having no alternative 
to military preparedness that will offer the world any hope of re- 
lief from the costs of rearmament and from the fear of war. 

On the cultural front the Communists have been playing down 
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“anticosmopolitanism,” which denies any merit to the intellectual 
achievements under capitalism. The Soviet government has made 
tentative moves to revive cultural relations between the Communist 
bloc and the free world. This strategy is also based on the Commu- 
nist belief that fear and greed and blindness will cause the American 
government to discourage or forbid the exchange of knowledge, 
persons, and skills. Thus the Communists hope to maneuver the 
United States into appearing to isolate itself economically, politi- 
cally, and intellectually from the rest of the world. 

A few weeks ago the President’s Committee on International In- 
formation Activities, under the chairmanship of William J. Jackson, 
turned in its report. The published summary of that report states 
that “the primary and overriding purpose of the information pro- 
gram should be to submit evidence to the peoples of other nations 
that their own aspirations for freedom, progress and peace are 
supported and advanced by the objectives and policies of the United 
States.”” The committee also recognized that actions speak louder 
than words, or, as the report puts it: “Every significant act of virtu- 
ally every department and agency of government has its effect, 
either positively or negatively in the global struggle for freedom.” 
The committee also suggests that “cold war” and “psychological 
warfare” are not the best way to describe the efforts of our nation 
and our allies to build a world of peace and freedom. 

These suggestions are excellent. They reflect a realization that 
we cannot build a world of peace and freedom by ourselves, nor 
can it be built by others without us. We must, as the report says, 
distinguish between national aspirations and national policies. But 
our aspirations for peace, freedom, and progress must be not merely 
for Americans but for all men, whether outside the iron curtain or 
behind it. No one will be moved to join us in working toward those 
goals if our policies do not go beyond the security of the United 
States based on a balance of power. 

Within the last half-century a mighty revolution has swept across 
the world, changing the ways of producing goods, of exchanging 
skills and services and ideas. It has changed the political outlook 
and aspirations of the peoples of the world. In all this we have 
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played an influential and honorable part. This revolution is still 
going on. History is now asking us these questions: Is America 
finished? Is the American spirit played out? Are the problems of 
the world too big for us? Are we so fearful of losing what we have 
gained that we dare not risk our achievements in the common cause 
of humanity? 

Freedom must wear a sharp sword, but its ultimate weapons are 
in the armory of the spirit. They are knowledge and faith: knowl- 
edge that the frontiers of freedom are not marked off in space or 
time or by race or color, and faith that the freedoms that have 
served us in the past will in the future serve all mankind. 


No amount of scepticism and critical reserve has ever 
enabled me to regard dreams as negligible occurrences. 
Often enough they appear senseless, but it is obviously 
ourselves who lack the sense and the ingenuity to read the 
enigmatical message from the nocturnal realm of the 
psyche. When we see that at least half a man’s life is 
passed in this realm, that consciousness has its roots there, 
and that the unconscious operates in and out of waking 
existence, it would seem incumbent upon medical psychol- 
ogy to sharpen its perceptions by a systematic study of 
dreams. No one doubts the importance of conscious ex- 
perience; why then should we doubt the importance of 
unconscious happenings? They also belong to human life, 
and they are sometimes more truly a part of it for weal or 
woe than any events of the day. 


—C. G. June, Psychological Reflections 


(Selected by Jolande Jacobi, Bollingen 
Series XXXI, Pantheon Books) 
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Where on arising, through the white untumbled air, 
Your apple morning face scowls from the mirror 

At its woman’s mendings—but smiled all day before 
Across a schoolgirl’s spectrum: at the inland, windowed 
Afternoon on the unladdered hill, at kicked leaves 

In the moulting year, in the crow-fallen woods, 

Gone to a history of ash. 


Hard at the water’s edge here at dusk, like foxes 
Down from a forest fire, we turn and leave our prints 
Between the throws of kelp where fish hulls whiten. 
And now like a separate sea, the mind returns 
Your morning scowl. I quarry the skull’s frank 
Smile below it, learn how in some mushroom rain to come— 
When you oppose its whispered sill by puddlelight, 
The ruined mirror will hold, never loosening your 
Reflection—see, love, past the sea-blown stars 

But not yet reaching us, how past the westmost star 
The mauve small rain impends? 
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by Frederick Hard 


| x WALTON is pre-eminently famous in the hearts of fisher- 
men for the second of his two distinguished literary works: The 
Compleat Angler. Equally respected by scholars, whether fishermen 
or not, is his earlier volume of biography, known by the simple title 
of Walton’s Lives, which provided admirable pen portraits of four 
of the author’s noted contemporaries: Dr. John Donne, George Her- 
bert, Bishop Sanderson, and Richard Hooker; followed by a fifth, 
which was especially a labor of love—that of Sir Henry Wotton. 

It is a curiosity of literary history that these two books, which 
have conferred a deserved immortality upon their author, were not 
only inspired by this same last-named person, but might actually 
have been written by him if his own intentions could have been ful- 
filled. For the first of the Lives, that of his friend, John Donne, had 
actually been undertaken by Wotton, who had requested Walton to 
assist him in collecting materials. Death intervened before the work 
was completed; and Walton, more out of friendship than literary 
ambition, completed the unfinished essay so successfully that he 
shortly went on to write the other eminent lives, concluding, as I 
have said, with that of his “dear friend,” Sir Henry himself. 

As Walton tells us in the Preface to his more famous and popular 
The Compleat Angler, Sir Henry Wotton, in addition to his bio- 
graphical essay on Donne, had contemplated also the writing of a 
book on angling; and, says Walton, ““Doubtless he had done so, if 
death had not prevented him; the remembrance of which hath often 
made me sorry: for if he had lived to do it, then the unlearned 
angler had seen some better treatise of this art, a treatise that might 
have proved worthy his perusal . . .” 

We may well doubt the gracious conclusion of these modest 
words; for I am sure that no reader, be he layman or scholar, 
whether during or since the seventeenth century, could ever hope 
for “‘a better treatise of this art” than that given us by the gentle 
and incomparable author of The Compleat Angler. 
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Izaac Walton’s generous and unaffected praise of Wotton does, 
however, give us an insight into the contemporary reputation and 
distinction of a remarkable Englishman who ought to be remem- 
bered better than he is by all who admire the qualities, the attitudes, 
the achievements, and the fine traditions that were established and 
emphasized in Renaissance England. 

In our own age of specialization it is difficult to realize how 
much Englishmen of the Renaissance admired the quality of versa- 
tility. Indeed, I think that the word “specialist” is not old enough 
to have had any meaning for Elizabethans or Jacobeans. For us it 
has an aura of dignity, especially in the professions of medicine and 
scholarship. But in the days of Elizabeth and James, a medical man, 
far from wishing to be called an internist or an ophthalmologist, 
was satisfied with the title “barber-surgeon”’; and a universal scholar 
like Sir Francis Bacon would have been puzzled for an answer to 
anyone who might have inquired of him what his specialty was. 
I sometimes think that half of the crackpots who question the authen- 
ticity of William Shakespeare as the writer of his plays do so be- 
cause, for lack of historical perspective, they are baffled at the idea 
of the existence of a single person whose curiosity and intellectual 
power led him to a mastery of so wide a variety of fields of interest: 
law, medicine, philosophy, statecraft, botany, warfare, music, and 
so on. And yet, besides the familiar example of Bacon, there are 
numerous instances of writers in the Renaissance who not only had 
more than one string to their bow, but who would have found it 
extremely irksome to confine themselves to one, or three, or half a 
dozen. 

Such a figure was Sir Henry Wotton, who represents a complex 
of qualities, some of which we associate with an Elizabethan like 
Sir Philip Sidney, and others which belong to his more immediate 
contemporaries who flourished or faded with the tides of political 
preferment during the reigns of James and of Charles I. 
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Like Sidney, Wotton was born of an ancient family which had 
won distinction in statecraft and diplomacy, yet had no title of 
nobility to pass on to the coming generation. Like Sidney again, 
he earned the title of Knight for his services to the state. Both were 
devotees of humanistic learning and were attracted by contemporary 
European intellectual currents, which afforded friendships and an 
interesting correspondence with distinguished Continental scholars, 
a fact which furnishes vital testimony of a vigorous transit of ideas 
between younger English intellectuals and their elder guides, philos- 
ophers, and friends. Thus the exchange of letters between Sidney 
and Hubert Languet and that between Wotton and Isaac Casaubon 
bear a significant resemblance. Numerous additional instances of 
such contacts can be cited in Wotton’s case. 

Both Sidney and Wotton possessed the Renaissance thirst for 
learning and avidity for experience which resulted in a variety of 
accomplishments and interests, including a genuine amateur gusto 
for poetry (with, to be sure, a different order and degree of talent), 
a profound respect for the liberal arts and sciences, and a substan- 
tial achievement in a surprising range of activities. Far less famous 
than Sidney is and deserves to be, Wotton nevertheless combines 
to a remarkable extent the gifts of courtier, politician, scientist, 
philosopher, scholar, poet, sportsman, diplomatist, educator, and 
man of letters. 

In one respect, certainly, Wotton was Sidney’s superior, namely, 
as a letter writer. The late Logan Pearsall Smith, whose scholarly 
and authoritative biography of Wotton was published nearly fifty 
years ago, declares that “it is no exaggeration to call Sir Henry 
Wotton the best letter-writer of his ttme—the first Englishman whose 
correspondence deserves to be read for its literary quality, apart 
from its historical interest.” This quotation may be accepted almost 
as praise from Caesar; for in my judgment there have been few 
modern scholars at once so fastidious and penetrating in matters of 
literary style as Logan Pearsall Smith himself, whose monumental 
Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton lays all students of the seven- 
teenth century under tribute. 


In reading Wotton’s letters I find myself thinking often of that 
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later paragon of English letter writers, Charles Lamb, with whom 
Wotton shared a certain desultoriness, a love of leisure, of com- 
panionability, and conversation. There is this notable difference, 
however, that while Lamb wrote to his correspondents mainly for 
pleasure, it was, with Wotton, while he was ambassador, primarily 
a matter of duty. Perhaps it is all the more to his credit that he in- 
vested his communications with such a degree of informal charm, 
and oftentimes with beauty and distinction. 

In the middle and latter years of the seventeenth century, with 
the general rise of interest in testimonial volumes, memoirs, and 
“remains, Wotton’s correspondence came in for enough notice to 
establish his reputation at that time for excellence in this regard. 
In the year 1651 the first issue of the Reliquiae Wottonianae was 
published. This volume contained, in addition to his essays and 
poems, some fifty-eight of the letters selected by Izaac Walton. The 
second edition of 1654 contained eight more; to the third edition 
of 1672 were added a total of seventy-three fresh letters and dis- 
patches; and, finally, in the Reliquiae of 1685 thirty-four more 
letters were included, all of which were written in the early period 
of Wotton’s life. Although it went through four editions and has 
always been a favorite with readers of seventeenth-century litera- 
ture, the Reliquiae has never appeared in a modern edition, although 
the need for re-editing has been noticed by more than one scholar. 
Thomas Carlyle in his Frederick the Great remarked of Wotton, 
“His despatches,—are they in the Paper Office still? His good old 
book deserves new editing, and his good old genially pious life a 
proper elucidation by some faithful man.” (Bk. II, chap. xiv, note. 
Cited by Smith, I, vi.) The latter part of the task indicated by 
Carlyle was faithfully performed in 1907 by Logan Pearsall Smith, 
as I have said. But the collection that Carlyle calls “his good old 
book” still awaits the attention of a modern editor, and serious 
readers and students must seek out the texts of the Reliquiae in 
research libraries. It is true that the best two or three of Wotton’s 
poems are to be found in most anthologies of English poetry, but 
the fugitive essays are not easily available. 
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Perhaps the letter of Wotton that is best known to the generality 
of English readers is that which he wrote to the young poet, John 
Milton, in appreciation of the masque Comus which the then anony- 
mous author had sent to the aging Provost of Eton as a souvenir of 
a visit that Milton had paid him from his father’s near-by estate at 
Horton. Unfortunately Milton’s letter that accompanied the masque 
is now lost, but the reply of Sir Henry was preserved for us by Milton 
himself, who printed it in the first volume of his collected poems 
in 1645, and referred to it again in his Defensio Secunda. Wotton’s 
words in praise of the obscure young poet are worth repeating, and 
we can imagine how much pleasure they gave at the first reading 
by their recipient: “I should much commend the tragical part, if 
the lyrical did not ravish me with a certain Dorique delicacy in 
your songs and odes; whereunto I must plainly confess to have seen 
yet nothing parallel in our language.” Wotton’s discernment of 
Milton’s genius and his courtly cordiality toward his young friend 
are refreshingly charming. He declares that the poet’s recent visit 
to him at Eton had left him with “an extreme thirst” for further 
acquaintance, and he offers in a postscript to correspond with him 
during the latter’s sojourn abroad, “even for some fomentation of 
our friendship, too soon interrupted in the cradle.” If such a cor- 
respondence ensued, the letters have not been preserved, and there 
is no evidence to show that the two ever met again, since Milton did 
not return to England until August 1639, a few months before Wot- 
ton’s death. But it is pleasant to recall that Wotton was probably the 
first highly qualified critic to give discerning praise and encourage- 
ment to the young and scarcely known poet whose name was later to 
symbolize the age in which he lived and wrote. And it is equally 
gratifying to know that Milton appreciated and cherished such praise 
from the old courtier. 

Professor George B. Parks has recently contributed a significant 
essay on “Travel as Education,” which is included in the volume 
entitled The Seventeenth Century, published in honor of Richard 
Foster Jones. I find it especially interesting that Professor Parks con- 
ceives of three phases of English thought and action with respect to 
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educational travel during this period. These he summarizes as fol- 
lows: 

In the first, from 1570 to 1620, English theorists and travelers alike 
expect the view of men and cities to produce a full political knowledge of 
foreign countries; travel thus becomes training for public life. . . . 

In the second phase, the traveler is expected to take account of the new 
aesthetic interest in works of art, which came to supplement the early schol- 
arly interest in ancient works of art as merely antiquities. This tendency 
begins to appear abouut 1620. 

In the third phase, the traveler is expected to show interest in scientific 
and technological matters. First unmistakably seen in the educational travel 
of John Evelyn, the interest naturally finds strong support in the world-wide 
research program of the Royal Society. 


I believe that Wotton as a traveler represents perhaps better than 
any other person all three of these phases, and that regarding the 
latter two he is distinctly in the vanguard of his contemporaries. 
The ideal aims of travel from the point of view of Renaissance 
humanists are expressed by Sir Francis Bacon in a letter of advice 
to young Lord Rutland, written in 1596. I call attention to this ad- 
vice because it seems to me to apply so aptly to the attitude of mind 
with which Henry Wotton faced the prospects of his first sojourn 
abroad, which began exactly seven years earlier than the famous 
letter was written. The object of travel, wrote Bacon, is 
to see the beauty of many cities, know the manners of many countries, and 
learn the language of many nations. Some of these may serve for orna- 
ments, and all of them for delights; but your Lordship must look further 
than these; for the greatest ornament is the inward beauty of the mind, 
and when you have known as great variety of delight as the world will af- 
ford, you will confess that the greatest delight is . . . to feel that you do 
every day become more worthy; therefore your Lordship’s end and scope 
should be that which in moral philosophy we call cultum animi, the tilling 
and manuring of your own mind. 


With this quotation from Bacon let us compare the following 
excerpts from Wotton’s first two letters written from abroad at the 
age of twenty-one, announcing to his half brother Edward the news 
of his safe arrival in Germany. After giving some interesting de- 
tails of his voyage and his reason for bypassing Bremen before 
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settling in the ancient city of Stade, with some account of his new 
acquaintances, he says, 


Other news here I have none; but find many things new unto me, being 
but less than a freshman in travel, because I never came to that University. 


(By the way, in another letter he speaks of the “College of Travellers 
wherein . . . I might run for a deacon at least.’””—Reliq. 4th ed., 
p. 356.) He continues, 

The dearest thing and the most pinching that I find is drink, 2d. sterling 


the poor pint of English beer. . . . I laugh at many things, and especially 
at the women, which, believe me, are the most pitifully attired of any crea- 
tures since the fall of Adam. . . . My High Dutch is yet very Low; but it 


comes so near my reach, as I find the tongue of the Germans to be cousin- 
german to the English. . . . 


In his next letter he reports his progress from Stade to Heidel- 
berg, and recounts the beginning of his friendship with the Scottish 
Dr. John Johnston. This man, then a rector at Heidelberg, later 
Professor of Divinity at St. Andrews, was a friend of William Cam- 
den, to whom he wrote affectionately of Wotton, referring to him in 
complimentary Latin, as “Henricus W ottonus, invenis nobilissimus 
omnique virtute et liberali literatura instructissimus. . . .” Wotton 
jokingly says of the learned Scotsman, “He made me the first sport 
in Germany with laughing at his dialect,” but adds gratefully, “He 
presented me presently to Dr. Junius who welcomed me above Ger- 
man courtesy.” This was Franciscus Junius, the elder, and father 
of the Anglo-Saxon scholar for whom the Junius manuscript is 
named. Of the elder Junius, Wotton says, “I hold his acquaintance 
dear,” and he later refers to him as “my great friend Franciscus 
Junius.” 

A combination of modesty and seriousness appears later in the 
letter, where he says, 

I have apparelled and booked myself, and am in this wiser than I was 


before, that I have hitherto been a fool, and am to begin the world at one 
and twenty, with more settled care of my life. 

I find myself the only Englishman in this town of Heidelberg, and there- 
fore am the more desired by the great men here, for the news of those parts; 
so that every letter of occurrences in England adds unto me honour. 
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Eagerly planning for further study and travel in Germany and 
Italy, he exclaims, 


Before God I mean not to rest with time; and if any of my friends have 
conceived a loose humour in me, let them correct it for an error, and assure 
themselves this, that I can teach my soul to run against the delights of 
fond youth. 


An added point of interest is his preference to his determination 
to perfect himself in the German language, the accomplishment of 
which was to pay rich dividends later in his career. 


I do most earnestly bestow one hour in the day upon the German tongue; 
wherein I have profited so much, as I dare boldly say that before I visit 
Italy there is no German that shall not take me for a German. And I mean 
by God’s grace to be many degrees beyond an Italian’s discovery. 


I submit that it would be difficult to find a better illustration of 
Francis Bacon’s contention concerning the objective and scope of 
travel as cultum animi, wherein moral, intellectual, and political 
considerations are fused in the process of learning the ways of the 
world and the affairs of men. It is likewise clear that Wotton at the 
age of twenty-one fits admirably into Professor Parks’s first category, 
where travel both in theory and in practice becomes serious training 
for public life. With such auspicious preparations at the beginning, 
it is not surprising that Wotton was ready when the opportunities 
came to launch actively into a long career of public service. 

During his first sojourn abroad, which lasted about six years, he 
met Lord Zouche, by whom he was engaged to send periodic dis- 
patches. These letters, covering the years 1590-93, contain much 
political and other news, and provide an account of Wotton’s jour- 
neys from Altdorf to Ingolstadt, Vienna, Venice, and Rome. 

After a period spent in Geneva in the home of Casaubon, Wotton 
returned to England in 1594 and entered the Middle Temple in 
1595. For the next five years he was in the service of the Earl of 
Essex as an agent or secretary, and assisted in providing political 
information on affairs in Transylvania, Poland, Italy, and Germany. 
Immediately upon the downfall of Essex, Wotton left England for 
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France in order to avoid possible involvement in the aftermath of the 
conspiracy, though there seem to be no grounds for suspecting his 
implication. Again he traveled to Rome and Venice, and in 1601 
was resident at Florence in the service of the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
of Tuscany. 

It was at this juncture that there occurred the remarkable episode 
that was to bring Wotton into solid favor with the Scottish monarch 
who was shortly to become King of England. The Grand Duke had 
discovered by means of spies and correspondents a plot that was 
being laid by members of the Spanish Catholic party to assassinate 
James VI in order to forestall his candidacy for succession to the 
English throne. As Ferdinand was on friendly terms with James, 
and considered himself, moreover, an expert on poisons and their 
antidotes, he resolved to send a secret warning, as well as a casket 
of special medicines by a reliable messenger. Henry Wotton was 
chosen for this assignment. In the disguise of an Italian and assum- 
ing the name of “Ottavio Baldi,”’ Wotton set forth with his casket and 
secret dispatches upon a circuitous route in order to avoid England, 
and proceeded via Germany and Denmark. His arrival at the court 
of James VI on September 9, 1601, was reported in a dispatch of 
George Nicolson, Queen Elizabeth’s agent there, who described the 
mysterious envoy as “of high stature, brown-haired, sober and 
thought-wise.” Wotton gained the private ear of the King, reveal- 
ing his nationality and his mission, and thereafter maintained his 
disguise throughout his visit of about three months, “‘all which time,” 
says Izaac Walton, “was spent with much pleasantness to the King, 
and with as much to Octavio Baldi himself, as that country could 
afford, from which he departed as true an Italian as he came thither.” 

Whatever the importance of this mission might have been to 
James, there is no doubt that the success of Wotton’s incognito, and 
presumably his learned, witty, and congenial conversation, gained 
for the envoy very considerable favor with the King, which led di- 
rectly to his offering Wotton a choice of three important ambassa- 
dorial posts almost immediately after his accession to the throne of 


England. 


Having chosen Venice over Paris and Madrid, Wotton served his 
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sovereign diligently from 1604 to 1611, when for a two-year inter- 
ruption he returned to England. Resuming his post in Venice after 
the interval, he continued his service save for occasional assignments 
on special missions—such as that to Vienna in 1620 on behalf of his 
ever-beloved mistress, James’s daughter, the Queen of Bohemia— 
until his final retirement from diplomatic service in 1624. 

The major interruption to which I refer was attended by a period 
of disgrace resulting from a curious blunder which has become in- 
separably attached to Wotton’s name. It has to do with his famous 
punning definition of an ambassador as “‘an honest man sent to lie 
abroad for the good of his country.”’ This sentence he wrote in Latin 
in the album of an acquaintance, and it probably gained some cur- 
rency as a notable witticism. It was picked up by the vitriolic and 
scholarly Kaspar Schoppe, called Scioppius, one of the most dan- 
gerous antagonists of James and the Protestant cause. In 1611 he 
published his most violent book, the Ecclesiasticus, in which he 
stated on the authority of Wotton’s epigram that the Protestant 
monarch sent forth his emissaries with the deliberate object of lying. 

Wotton’s indiscretion and the opening that it gave to the scur- 
rilous Scioppius brought down James’s anger upon his ambassador’s 
head, and Wotton was in disgrace for nearly a full year, notwith- 
standing the pains to which he was put in writing two eloquent apolo- 
gies for his indiscreet inscription. In the end, however, James for- 
gave him, and Wotton was able a decade later to refer rather cheer- 
fully to his unlucky witticism as “My old merry definition of an 
ambassador,” which bespeaks a kind of literary pride even in so 
embarrassing a diplomatic faux pas. 

Wotton’s latter years were spent in the comparatively calm and 
successful academic pursuits that were congenial to his literary bent. 
He had published in 1624 the Elements of Architecture, a slim vol- 
ume, which is significant as being the first work of genuine aesthetic 
criticism by a cultivated Englishman. 

Indeed Wotton’s connoisseurship — his intelligent appreciation 
of the fine arts, and his discriminating taste—entitle him to much 
more attention than he has received. It should be noted, moreover, 
that his explicit interest in works of art as works of art rather than 
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as antiquities is definitely earlier than 1620, the terminus a quo 
suggested by Professor Parks as the beginning of this tendency 
among English travelers. This is clearly seen in several of Wotton’s 
letters to the Earl of Salisbury and his son, Viscount Cranborne, 
written in 1608 and 1609, in which he refers to pictures and mosaics 
that he is selecting in Venice for the Earl’s new building of Hatfield 
House. These letters foreshadow the discerning critical commentary 
to be found in his more expansive letters of the early 1620's to the 
Duke of Buckingham and others, as well as in the Elements of 
Architecture. It is therefore clear that the taste and judgment of this 
first English collector of fine Italian pictures had been formed and 
refined long before his return to England from Italy. It is pretty 
certain too that his expertness in this field of interest played no small 
part in securing for him the favor of the powerful Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and was accordingly helpful to him in obtaining his post at 
Eton. 

I have said that Wotton’s Elements of Architecture has been un- 
duly neglected. But even where it is occasionally noticed, it seems 
conventional to refer to it as a “handbook” on the subject, deriving 
largely from the treatises of Vitruvius, Alberti, and Vasari. This is 
scant justice; for, while it is true that in routine technical matters 
of classification and description these writers are cited as authori- 
ties, such citations form only a small portion of the true value of 
the work. Its original and important merit lies particularly in the 
second section, which constitutes a series of apt, shrewd, witty, and 
sometimes eloquent critical judgments, not only upon architecture, 
but also upon painting, sculpture, landscape gardening, and other 
art forms, considered both separately and together. 

Wotton touches, for example, the much-vexed problem of the 
relationship between art and nature, with its implications of realism 
in painting—a problem which can generate, even in our times, some 
very heated aesthetic controversy. He says, rather quaintly, that 
this question 


doth require a little philosophical examination: How an artificer, whose end 
is the Imitation of Nature, can be too naturall; which likewise in our days 
was either the fault, or (to speak more gently) the too much perfection of 
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Albert Durer, and perhaps also of Michael Angelo da Buonaroti, between 
whom I have heard noted by an ingenuous Artizan a pretty nice difference: 
that the German did too much express that which was, and the Italian, that 
which might be, which severe observation of Nature, by the one in her 
commonest, and by the other in her absolutest forms, must needs produce in 
both a kind of rigidity, and consequently more naturalnesse than grace- 
fulnesse. This is the clearest reason why some exact Symmetrists have been 
blamed for being too true, as near as I can deliver my conceit. 


In a discussion of sculpture, he urges against the overabundance 
of statuary in a great mansion: First of all, he says, sculpture should 
“be not too general and abundant, which would make a House look 
like a Cabinet; and in this point moral Philosophy, which tempereth 
fancies, is the superintendent of art.” 

This feeling for propriety and decorum does not, however, make 
an overexact symmetrist out of Wotton himself. He speaks of the 
“delightful confusion” of an attractively landscaped garden, and 
says indeed that as buildings should be regular (in the Palladian 
sense) so “Gardens should be irregular, or at least cast into a very 
wild regularity,” and he illustrates his point by a charmingly de- 
tailed description of the garden of Sir Henry Fanshaw at Ware Park. 

The Folger Shakespeare Library possesses an unusually fine ex- 
ample of the first edition of the Elements of Architecture, undoubt- 
edly a presentation copy, containing a note possibly in Wotton’s own 
hand. The note supplies a passage omitted by the printer, and ends 
with the sentence, “Poets and Painters have alwaies had a kind of 
congeniallitie.”” This is interesting in itself; but it has a further 
philological significance in its use of our familiar word “congeni- 
ality,”” which was coined by Wotton. He uses it also in a letter to 
Bacon, but the term seems not to have appeared again in English 
until it was used in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

In the particular use of another term Wotton was well ahead of 
his English contemporaries, namely, the word “art” in the sense in 
which it is most commonly used today, that is, as applied to paint- 
ing, engraving, sculpture, etc., their cultivation, and the considera- 
tion of them according to their principles, practice, and results. 

In both the Elements of Architecture and in the Panegyrick upon 
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King Charles, written in 1633, Wotton uses the term quite freely in 
the modern sense. Of these two works—the only ones which Wotton 
saw printed in his lifetime—the second was translated from the Latin 
about 1644; and both the Latin and English texts were reprinted in 
the four editions of the Reliquiae. The New English Dictionary cites 
John Evelyn’s translation of Freart (1668) as the earliest instance 
of the present usage; however, the following passage from Wotton’s 
Panegyrick not only establishes his precedence in this regard, but 
suggests also the kind and degree of his aesthetic sympathies in the 
context of his praise of King Charles. After complimenting the 
King’s skill in horsemanship and hunting, and praising his judgment 
of instrumental and vocal music, Wotton continues: 

But the most splendid of all your entertainments is your love of ex- 
cellent artificers and works, wherewith in either art, both of picture and 
sculpture, you have so adorned your palaces that Italy (the greatest mother 
of elegant arts) or at least (after the Grecians) the principal nurse, may 
seem by your magnificence to be translated into England. 

What can be more pleasant than those sights? Nay, I am ready to ask, 
what more learned than to behold the tongueless eloquence of lights and 
shadows, and the silent poetry of lines, and (as it were) living marbles? 
Here would the spectator swear [that] the limbs and muscles designed by 
Tintoret did move; there the birds of Bassano do chirp, the oxen bellow, 
and the sheep bleat. Here the faces of Rafael are breathing, and those of 
Titian speaking. There a man would commend in Correggio delicateness, 
in Parmesano daintiness of limbs. Neither do the Belgians want their 
praise, who, if they paint landskips, all kinds of plants seem in their verdure; 
the flowers do smile, the hills are raised, the valleys in depression. In your 
statuary . . . [one finds] the like learned variety, of which some [may | 
glory in a kind of vivacity, others in the tenderness of their parts. 


Another profitable field of investigation is Wotton’s lifelong in- 
terest in science. Students of the period will recall his famous letter 
to Francis Bacon recording a visit to Kepler in the village of Linz, 
his interest in the camera obscura, and his preoccupation with as- 
tronomy and chemistry. Wotton procured one of the first copies of 
Galileo’s Sidereus Nuncius on the very day of its publication in 
Venice; and, after commenting upon Galileo’s new discoveries with 
the telescope, predicted the overthrow of astrology, which at that 
time was still a respected pseudo science. From his student days at 
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Oxford, when he wrote a treatise on optics and attracted the warm 
friendship of Professor Alberico Gentili, to his old age, when he 
presented a rare and beautiful copy of Tycho Brahe’s Astronomical 
Mechanics to the Bodleian Library, he maintained a lively interest 
in the advancement of science. 

In tracing the course of Wotton’s intellectual and public career 
one is constantly aware of the conflict of two opposing forces operat- 
ing within the man himself, namely a division of loyalties between 
the contemplative ideal and a life of action. Whether or not this 
lack of concentration serves to explain his failure to rise to those 
heights of greatness in diplomacy which his brilliant equipment 
would seem to have promised is perhaps an idle speculation. At any 
rate, in this particular ambivalence Wotton represents one of the 
most salient characteristics of the Elizabethan temperament—an 
attitude of mind that evoked a remarkable variety of literary treat- 
ments. The locus classicus is Shakespeare’s As You Like It, as seen, 
for example, in the Good Duke’s opening speech in the Forest of 
Arden—“TIs not this life more sweet than that of painted pomp?” 
etc.; but in Shakespeare’s earlier contemporaries, Sidney in the 
Arcadia, Spenser in the Faerie Queene (Book VI), Samuel Daniel 
in his Musophilus, and in numerous other instances, one finds various 
and extensive statements of the problem, which, notwithstanding its 
frequent conventionality of handling, was of real and actual im- 
portance in the context of contemporary life. Drawn intellectually 
and spiritually toward a life of meditation and reflection and stimu- 
lated by a love of scholarship, on the one hand, a young Elizabethan 
might feel, at the same time, the exciting attractions of the court, 
with its pomp and majesty, and with prospects of high applause and 
shimmering rewards resulting from successful accomplishments in 
the arena of active service to the state. How to resolve this dichoto- 
mous appeal, this division of yearnings, this conflict of ambitions, 
was a constant perplexity, in the literary treatment of which, senti- 
ment, tradition, philosophy, mythology, statecraft, and religion are 
often strangely mixed. Sometimes the theme was given an additional 
piquancy of interest by the personal circumstances of prominent 
living exemplars of the conflict: Sir Philip Sidney, writing the 
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Arcadia while in enforced rustication at his sister’s estate—a banish- 
ment resulting from an overbold act of statesmanship at Elizabeth’s 
court; or the Earl of Essex, in the midst of complex court business, 
composing pastoral poetry, as Wotton quaintly tells us, “to evapo- 
rate his thoughts in a sonnet”; or Sir Walter Raleigh, imprisoned in 
the Tower of London, meditating his voluminous History of the 
World. These and other considerations remove the discussion from 
the realm of merely abstract convention, and convince the modern 
reader of its vitality and its genuine appositeness. 

The almost mawkishly sentimental phrase that Carlyle used of 
Wotton, referring to “his good old genially pious life,” is seriously 
misleading in the light of what we know of Wotton’s own problems 
and perplexities, and of how he felt himself divided by his alternate 
ambition for public fame and his zeal for speculative and scholarly 
distinction. Throughout his career these conflicting themes recur, 
and they can be followed with interest in his correspondence and in 
almost all of his published writings. With this background in mind 
we can realize how much satisfaction Wotton must have had in his 
latter years from his reputation as one of James’s incorruptible 
servants abroad, as the occupant of the Provostship of Eton College, 
an ideal post for the pursuit of his meditations—a post which he had 
won in competition with a no less distinguished group of contenders 
than Sir Albertus Morton, Sir Dudley Carleton, and Sir Francis 
Bacon. 

This background provides the means also, it seems to me, for 
the fuller understanding of one of the two poems which have gained 
for Wotton his enduring place as a minor poet of the Renaissance. 
This poem, The Character of a Happy Life, was composed during 
that especially troublesome period of his Venetian embassy, was 
circulated widely in manuscript, was published in Sir Thomas Over- 
bury’s book of Characters in 1614, and is known to have been mem- 
orized by Ben Jonson. Since it links the younger Wotton with the 
older, since it indicates something of the philosophic spirit with 
which he faced trouble and adversity, and since it is characteristic 
of the best meditative tone of the English Renaissance, and finally, 
since he must often have reflected upon these lines with quiet grati- 
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fication toward the end of his honorable career, two stanzas of the 
poem may fittingly be repeated: 


How happy is he born or taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought 
And simple truth his highest skill; 


This man is free from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


If two men could be born of precisely the same physi- 
cal, mental, and moral nature, at precisely the same mo- 
ment of history, and under precisely the same social 
conditions; and if these men learned different languages 
in the cradle, and used those languages in after life, they 
would be unable to deliver exactly the same message to 
the world through literature. The dominant qualities of 
each mother-tongue would impose definite limitations on 
their power of expressing thoughts, however similar or 
identical those thoughts might be. 


—Joun AppiIncTon Symonps, Personal Style 
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Of alack of naiveté I would not speak, for in the end naiveté lies 
at the bottom of being, all being, even the most conscious and 


complicated. 


—Serenus Zeitblom in Doctor Faustus 


OME reviews of Mann’s latest 
novel, The Holy Sinner, while 
paying due credit to its extravagant 
charm, have exhibited a tendency, 
overt or covert, to dismiss the book 
as a jew d esprit, without serious con- 
tent or meaning and to be written 
down as a hiatus rather than a link 
in Mann’s evolution as a writer- 
thinker. And in fact this reaction to 
The Holy Sinner, while in error as 
I hope to demonstrate, is almost in- 
evitable, given, first, the manner of 
the novel’s narration and, second, 
the nature of contemporary literary 
and psychological standards. 

The narration itself —the novel 
as story, pure and simple—is so ut- 
terly captivating that there is a tend- 
ency for any reader to go no further 
into the meanings of the book and 
to be impatient or skeptical of any 
other reader who would. Certain 
passages excepted, one can almost 
imagine the novel on the shelf with 
Dickens, to be read, chapter by chap- 
ter, to the children at bedtime. The 
plot has everything that the childish 


* The passages quoted from Doctor 
Faustus, copyright 1948, by Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., and The Holy Sinner, copy- 
right 1951, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., are 
herewith reprinted with the kind permis- 
sion of the publisher. 
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heart could desire: pageantry, war, 
a siege, individual combat, long ab- 
sences and final “recognitions,” a 
seventeen years’ penance on a stone, 
bleeding lambs appearing to Roman 
patricians, involvement with all levels 
of society, from highest to lowest, 
movements over large areas of West- 
ern Europe, and, finally, a magnifi- 
cently happy ending—all this con- 
jured up by a master storyteller. The 
plot line is veritably Dickensian—a 
collection of incredible events whose 
every monstrousness is enchanting 
because we always feel that they are 
steadily marching forward, like or- 
derly little soldiers, to a high and 
happy ending. 

Even the un-Dickensian double 
(or is it triple?) incest, as it is pre- 
sented here with a singular blend of 
childish piety and_ sophisticated 
irony, carries with it that aura of 
naive anomalousness that so charac- 
terizes the mind of the child and 
through the exercise of which the 
child will call its father the “father” 
of its (the child’s) mother and will 
almost inevitably refer to the wife 
as the “mother” of her husband. No 
young child—although its elders 
would not view this reaction with 
complacency—would be seriously 
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disturbed by the fact that Princess 
Sibylla is aunt-mother-wife to the 
nephew-son-husband of Gregory; in 
fact the child might well regard such 
economy as admirable. Further- 
more, Mann plays up these anom- 
alies by deliberately stating and re- 
stating them in as fantastic a fashion 
as possible. After the original in- 
cestuous act between brother and 
sister, Clemens, the narrator, denom- 
inates the forthcoming issue as the 
son of his “aunt” and “uncle.” But 
Sieur Eisengrein, the elder statesman 
whom the desperate young pair call 
in for advice on their predicament, 
exclaims, upon hearing of the inces- 
tuous fruit: “Oh, dear noble chil- 
dren, how bad! Here you have quite 
actually slept with each other so that 
the brother’s fruit waxes in the sis- 
ter’s little belly and you have made 
your blessed father on both sides a 
father-in-law as well as a grandfather, 
all in a very irregular way.” Still 
later, after Gregory has grown and 
compounded the incest by marrying 
his mother and having children with 
her, the narrator exclaims: “. . 
child of shame, his mother’s spouse, 
his grandfather’s son-in-law, his 
father’s brother-in-law, monstrous 
brother of his own children . . .” 
Moreover, Clemens insists, over 
and over again, on the “storiness” 
of the novel. Its beginning, with the 
festive, ceremonial evocation of the 
bells (“surging and _ swelling”), 
which are then said to be “the Spirit 
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of Storytelling,” disarms the reader; 
the narrator, a pious kindly man, 
who is treated with both affection 
and irony, sustains this initial dis- 
arming throughout. He keeps warn- 
ing us that what he has to tell is often 
“frightful” but he also always as- 
sures us that, in sum, it is “highly 
edifying.” No fairy tale ever written 
has had more appeal and charm than 
The Holy Sinner. 

But even if we should take The 
Holy Sinner seriously, attending to 
its meanings and fitting it into the 
Mann canon, we would probably still 
be constrained to say that the im- 
mediately preceding Doctor Faustus, 
deep and dark, is the true expression 
of our age and that the benign good- 
ness of The Holy Sinner is false 
to our experience and is thus a 
“sport.” In fact, the two books seem 
to constitute exactly and precisely 
truth and fancy, on all levels. Doctor 
Faustus is a massive book, The Holy 
Sinner is slight (perhaps on this 
ground alone to be dismissed) ; Doc- 
tor Faustus is a psychological and 
ideological account of modern man, 
The Holy Sinner is a pious and artless 
(seemingly) narration of a medieval 
legend; Doctor Faustus is, in its 
author’s words, his “most savage” 
book, shaggy, grotesque, agonized— 
a massive galleon lurching through a 
storm-wracked darkness, with the 
eyes of heaven become the gates of 
hell. The Holy Sinner is neat, trim, 
geometrical—a shipshape little skiff 
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sailing out of the night and darkness 
into a serene and clear dawn, over 
which a beneficent God presides. 
Yet there are striking tie-ups be- 
tween the two novels, so striking as 
to suggest that both novels are con- 
cerned with the same problems, albeit 
their respective answers are totally 
different. Both are narrated by Cath- 
olic humanists—Doctor Faustus by a 
teacher and The Holy Sinner by a 
monk. This means that a similar per- 
spective—once agonized over the 
power of the Devil, once smiling 
over the mercy of God—prevails in 
both novels. Each novel is construct- 
ed upon the frame of a great West- 
ern myth (perhaps the two great- 
est)—Faust and the sin of pride, 
Gregory (Oedipus) and the sin of 
incest. Third, each of the novels is 
concerned with some aspect of me- 
dievalism: The Holy Sinner takes 
place in the Middle Ages, and Doctor 
Faustus, though of the present, is 
saturated, as its critics have re- 
marked, with a certain kind of medi- 
evalism. Fourth and finally, it is the 
Gregory legend upon which Adrian 
Leverkithn constructs one of his 
compositions, and there is a narra- 
tion and a discussion of the legend in 
Doctor Faustus itself. To this point I 
shall return in the conclusion, but 
first it will be necessary to describe 
the dialectical relationship of the as- 
sumptions underlying both novels. 


II 


In the world of Doctor Faustus 
everything from the physical uni- 
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verse to the human condition, mass 
and individual, is ambiguous. The 
universe itself has two chief char- 
acteristics: first, it is unlimited, or it 
appears to be so to human compre- 
hension; and second, it lacks essen- 
tial order since the boundaries be- 
tween supposedly separate areas of 
activity constantly shift and merge. 
(Roughly, it is the universe given to 
the layman by modern science, al- 
though Mann attaches to this uni- 
verse certain moral connotations 
which no scientist would probably 
allow.) This theme of equivocation 
is introduced at the beginning of the 
book by the very explicit symbol of 
Jonathan Leverkihn’s desire to 
“speculate the elements.” Thus he 
introduces the two boys, Adrian 
Leverkiihn and Serenus Zeitblom, to 
a world that is distinguished chiefly 
by its ambiguities: areas overlap, 
limits are unknown, fantastic equivo- 
cations are the rule: butterflies whose 
beautiful colors are not really colors 
at all; ice flakes that “dabbled in the 
organic,” a “devouring drop,” “vis- 
ible music,” dead culture imitating 
organic form; and Zeitblom re- 
marks: 


If I understood my host aright, then 
what occupied him was the essential 
unity of animate and so-called inani- 
mate nature, it was thought that we 
sin against the latter when we draw 
too hard and fast a line between the 
two fields . 


At all this equivocality Jonathan 


Leverkiihn weeps; Zeitblom, the 
Catholic humanist, is uneasy; but 
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Adrian, who is to make a pact with 
the Devil, laughs. 

These original symbols are rein- 
forced throughout the book in a va- 
riety of ways. In the dialogue be- 
tween Leverkiihn and the Devil, for 
example, there occurs a discussion of 
hell. “Here everything leaves off” is 
the most adequate descriptive meta- 
phor that the Devil can contrive for 
human comprehension. And yet hell 
is something too, for, so Adrian is 
told, it is an alternation between the 
extremes of heat and cold (a condi- 
tion which would constitute, in ef- 
fect, a prolongation of Adrian’s 
natural life). In short, hell is and is 
not. Again, in later life, Adrian has 
two intellectual hobbies: amateur 
studies of deep-sea life and of inter- 
stellar space. Besides the fact that 
the two areas are extremes, the at- 
tractions are obvious. In the deep 
sea Adrian finds a sphere of existence 
in which dwell “incredible eccentric- 
ities, some grisly, some comic, which 
nature here achieved, forms and fea- 
tures which seemed to have scarcely 
any connection with the upper world 
. . . frantic caricatures of organic 
life; predatory mouth opening and 
shutting; obscene jaws,...” To 
the ambiguities of these forms of life 
the apparent illimitability and dis- 
order of what we call space is, for 
Adrian, a complementary interest: 
. . . the physical universe . . . should 
be called neither finite nor infinite, be- 
cause both words described something 
somehow static, whereas the true situ- 
ation was through and through dynam- 
ic in its nature, and the cosmos, at 
least for a long time, more precisely 
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for nineteen hundred million years, has 
been in a state of furious expansion— 
that is, of explosion. 


But not only is the physical uni- 
verse disordered and unmeasured; 
the same is true of the humans who 
inhabit it, and most of man’s high- 
est activities are shown to be ques- 
tionable in nature. Music, which is 
one of the chief concerns in the book, 
is variously described as being highly 
equivocal in essence. Adrian first 
comes to it at the onset of puberty 
and at the time when he begins to 
suffer from migraine headaches. In 
other words, out of a conjunction of 
sex and pain issues predilection for 
music. Zeitblom, the humanist stu- 
dent of literature, is suspicious of 
music and charges: “That intense 
but strangely inarticulate language, 
that of tones—if one may so desig- 
nate music—does not seem to me to 
be included in the pedagogic-hu- 
manistic sphere . . .” Adrian him- 
self, playing chords on a piano, says: 
“Relationship is everything. And if 
you want to give it a more precise 
name, it is ambiguity.” And his own 
music seems to exhibit the hellish 
tendencies of alternating between ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. In the Apoc- 
alypse dissonance stands for the 
“lofty, solemn, pious, everything of 
the spirit,” while consonance and 
firm tonality equal hell, the common- 
place, and the banal. The chorus has 
been “instrumentalized” and the or- 
chestra “vocalized.” “Music,” says 
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Leverkiihn early in the book, “turns 
the equivocal into a system.” 

Mathematics and theology, the 
two other chief intellectual interests 
of Leverkiihn, are also shown to be 
“questionable” in character and po- 
sition. “Mathesis,” says Zeitblom, 
who was not adept at the science, “as 
applied logic, which yet confines it- 
self to pure and lofty abstractions, 
holds a peculiar middle position be- 
tween the humanistic and the prac- 
tical sciences...” Theology—in 
this case early twentieth-century 
Lutheranism—is likewise suspect. As 
carried on at Halle, where Lever- 
kiihn studies before turning to music, 
it is marked by brawling and contro- 
versy, and by subjective arbitrari- 
ness. Above all, as Zeitblom re- 
marks here and elsewhere: 


Here one sees clearly the infiltration of 
theological thinking by irrational com- 
ments of philosophy, in whose realm, 
indeed, the non-theoretic, the vital, the 
will or instinct, in short the daemonic 
have long since become the chief theme 
of theory. 


Zeitblom claims that religion with- 
out literature (“the humanistic sci- 
ence’) inevitably tends toward the 
daemonic. 

The implications of all this are 
summed up by Leverkiihn himself, 
who says: 


My Lutheranism . . . sees in theology 
and music neighboring spheres and 
close of kin; and besides, music has 
always seemed to me personally a 
magic marriage between theology and 
the so diverting mathematics. 


Likewise is the social body in the 
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world of Doctor Faustus invaded by 
the disordered, the irrational, the 
daemonic. Man’s heritage from the 
past, in this case the medievalism that 
permeates the book, is lurid, sex-ob- 
sessed, witch-burning, fanatic. Of 
Kaisersaschern, Leverkiihn’s birth- 
place and always his spiritual home, 
Zeitblom remarks: 

But something still hung on the air 
from the spiritual constitution of the 
men of the last decades of the fifteenth 
century: a morbid excitement, a meta- 
physical epidemic latent since the last 
years of the Middle Ages. . . . Rash 
it may be to say so, but here one could 
imagine strange things: as for instance 
a movement for a children’s crusade 
might break out; a St. Vitus’s dance; 
some wandering lunatic with commu- 
nistic visions, preaching a bonfire of 
the vanities; miracles of the Cross, fan- 
tastic and mystical folk-movements— 
things like these, one felt, might easily 
come to pass. 


And the population of the town is 
remarkable for the number of gro- 
tesques it contains—a man of indefi- 
nite age who was given to executing 
a twitching dance in the streets, an 
old and witless woman who dressed, 
or tried to dress, like a French co- 
quette, a man named Schnalle who 
added a senseless “Tottle-oo” to 
every statement he made. 

If the heritage from the past is 
disordered, the present is even more 
so. Practically all the people with 
whom Leverkiihn and Zeitblom 
come into contact lead futile, wasted 
lives and come to tragic ends: Cla- 
rissa Rodde commits suicide after 
her seducer threatens to expose her 
to her fiancé; Inez Institoris, indif- 
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ferent to her superficial husband and 
a confirmed morphine addict, mur- 
ders her lover, Rudi Schwerdtfeger, 
after his marriage to a woman whom 
he was supposedly courting for Le- 
verkiihn. And when World War I 
breaks out only Zeitblom, of all the 
men in their circle, goes into the 
army, for it is found that each of the 
other men has some fundamental 
physical defect. 

The political-social body of which 

all those people are members is like- 
wise disintegrative. During Lever- 
kiihn’s sojourn at Halle the students 
are given to arguing politics. One of 
these debates, taking place out in the 
country where the young men are on 
a picnic, is particularly symbolic. 
No two debaters will agree, fantastic 
generalizations are thrown off, Nazi- 
ism is shown in its incipiency. Fi- 
nally they break off and fall asleep 
and Zeitblom comments: 
In reality it [the debate] had no end, 
it went on deep into the night, on and 
on, with “bipolar position” and “his- 
torically conscious analysis,” with 
“extra-temporal qualities,” “ontologi- 
cal naturalism,” “logical dialectic,” 
and “practical dialectic”: painstaking, 
shoreless, learned, tailing off into 
nothing— 

And since the time span of the 
book covers the period from 1885 to 
the 1940’s, the Western world is 
steadily disintegrating under the im- 
pact of the two world wars. During 
the latter part of the book we are 
constantly reminded that Germany 
is about to be crushed by the Rus- 
sians from the east and the Anglo- 
American forces from the west. At 
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the very end, to the German narrator 
at least, literally everything seems to 
have been smashed, and the disinte- 
gration is total and overwhelming. 

“T have learned in my philoso- 
phy courses,” says Leverkiihn to Zeit- 
blom, “that to set limits already 
means to have passed them.” Thus 
when we reach the heart of the mat- 
ter, the individual human soul, we 
find the same limitlessness, disorder, 
and lack of measure that prevail in 
the universe, in the arts, and in so- 
ciety. Individualism is carried to its 
uttermost extreme, to the point 
where the tragic hero, Leverkiihn, is 
utterly isolated and _ irrevocably 
damned. There is always a “cold- 
ness” about him, and he has no real 
relationship to anything human. His 
only genuine connections are sym- 
bolic and are either obscene (the 
love affair with the mermaid) or 
evil (his intellectual-artistic inter- 
course with the Devil). Syphilitic, 
migraine-wracked, ridden by de- 
mons, he makes a pact with the 
Devil, in order to produce great but 
despairing music. His last great 
composition, The Lamentation of 
Dr. Faustus, was avowedly written 
to “take back” Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. He is too proud to re- 
pent and, moreover, he believes, Cal- 
vinistically, that all was foreor- 
dained: “. . . man is made for hell 
or blessedness, made and foredes- 
tined, and I was born for hell.” Thus 
into the pitiless and shifting infin- 
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ity of evil of which the world is made, 
Leverkiihn sinks and sinks: there is 
no God, no finiteness, no forgive- 
ness, nothing but limitless pain, 
limitless loneliness, limitless damna- 
tion, and, at the end, madness for 
Leverkiihn and total destruction for 
society. 


Ill 
The world of The Holy Sinner 


presents no such disordered ex- 
tremes as does that of Doctor Faus- 
tus. It is more of a piece, smaller, all 
compact, and, further, an integrating 
spirit pervades it, holding all to- 
gether—the infinite mercy of God. 
Only once is there a suggestion that 
there is a realm of existence apart 
from this pervading spirit, and this 
occurs when Clemens speculates on 
why nature would allow such a mon- 
strous thing as for a son to wed his 
own mother: 


Why not? I desperately ask. He was 
a man and she a woman and so they 
could become man and wife, for that 
is all that Nature cares about. My 
spirit cannot find itself in Nature; it 
rebels. She is of the Devil, for her 
indifference is bottomless . . . an in- 
difference so bottomless that it is deep- 
er than ignorance for it is her very self. 


Yes, Nature is all one, even to her- 
Selle us 


But then, with delightful irony, 
Mann turns Clemens toward the 
comic by having him say (he has 
been talking about the “wedding” 
night) “. . . and supposing that Na- 
ture had set her face against such 
ignorance, Grigorss would have 
found himself in an awkward and 
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unknightly situation; and this, again, 
I cannot wish for him.” And he con- 
tinues: “In short they were very hap- 
py, not otherwise can one express or 
report it, utterly and entirely hap- 
py...” So that finally human joy 
outweighs the potential frightfulness 
of nature, although, of course, this 
joy is inherently sinful and must 
finally be renounced. 

There is too in The Holy Sinner a 
suggestion of the equivocal character 
of organic distinctions which form 
so much of the substance of Doctor 
Faustus. When Gregory is doing the 
seventeen years’ penance on the 
stone, he becomes greatly reduced in 
stature and all bristly; he becomes, 
in short, or he appears to become, a 
“hedgehog”: man to animal. And 
the two Romans, who upon the in- 
structions of the bleeding lamb have 
come to seek him out and crown him 
Pope, are horrified to find that Pope 
Gregory to be is a “hedgehog.” But 
again, this blurring of lines is not 
allowed: “Do not take offence at my 
form!” says Gregory to the Romans. 
“Nourishment for babes and resist- 
ance to heaven’s weathers have re- 
duced it. Man’s estate will return to 
me.” And so it is: normality re- 
asserts itself and within two hours, 
after eating bread and wine, the 
“hedgehog” is metamorphosed into 
“a personable man, of his age near 
forty, well-shapen, with long black 
hair indeed, his face covered with a 
heavy growth of beard which yet 
could not quite obscure the agree- 
ableness of his features.” 

This same idea of the inevitabil- 
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ity of the reassertion of the normal 
is likewise conveyed symbolically by 
Gregory’s finding of his tablet. This 
tablet, upon which was engraved the 
story of his incestuous birth, he had 
carried with him for years, but he 
had left it behind when he went to do 
the penance on the stone. The tablet 
had been abandoned in a filthy shed 
which shortly after collapsed. Now 
seventeen years later Gregory digs 
for it furiously: 


With the sleeves of his robe rolled up 
he thrust his billet now here, now there 
into the gor where once he had lain 
and with his own hands burrowed 
kneeling in the earth, so that one might 
say never did a man search with more 
fiery zeal for the charter and record 
of his sinful state. The nettles stung 
his hands but he paid no heed and God 
rewarded the stings, the struggle, and 
the sweat, for lo, out of dung and 
mould it gleamed up at him and he 
drew out, clean and bright as though 
fresh from the framer’s hand, even the 
ink undimmed ... 


Out of incest and “hedgehogs” 
come great Popes; out of dung and 
filth gleaming tablets: the reality, 
conversely from Doctor Faustus, is 
always more good, more true, and 
more beautiful than the appearance. 

The concept of an over-all order 
in the world of The Holy Sinner is 
likewise suggested by the use of the 
number for the time 
scheme of the novel is built upon a 
series of “seventeens”: at the age of 
seventeen Wiligis and Sibylla, “the 
bad children,” commit the original 
incestuous act; the fruit of this 
union, Gregory, is set adrift in a boat 
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on the seventeenth day of his life; 
at about the same time his father 
dies, at the age of seventeen (his 
father had outlived his wife seven- 
teen years); for seventeen years 
Gregory lives on an island and is 
brought up by monks; in his seven- 
teenth year he returns to civiliza- 
tion, rescues his mother, now aged 
thirty-four, from a siege upon her 
city, and marries her. Then for three 
years they live in incest; discovering 
their crime, Gregory, now twenty, 
departs to do his penance which con- 
sists of staying on the rock for seven- 
teen years; at the age of thirty-seven, 
he is released by the summons to be- 
come Pope and five years later he 
and his mother-wife have their final 
interview, this arranged by a seven- 
teen-year-old boy whom Sibylla had 
sent to the Pope as her emissary. Nor 
is the choice of this particular num- 
ber accidental, for according to Isi- 
dore Kozminsky’s Numbers: Their 
Meaning and Magic, “seventeen” 
signifies as follows: 

In the Sepher Yetzirah the 17th Path is 
the Path of the Realization and Re- 
ward of the Righteous, for here is their 
Faith rewarded with the mantle of the 
Holy Spirit. 

And this, of course, is what hap- 
pens in The Holy Sinner: the man of 
faith ultimately rewarded by being 
made Pope. 

Above all the concept of the in- 
evitable reassertion of the normal 
and the good and the concept of an 
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over-all order are continually sug- 
gested by the presence of the all- 
merciful God. Clemens explains that 
he particularly chose this “tale at 
once frightful and highly edifying” 
because it illustrates so well “God’s 
immeasurable and incalculable lov- 
ing-kindness.” So that the only limit- 
lessness that exists in the universe 
lies not in the human sphere but in 
the spiritual, and there it is illus- 
trated not by God’s justice but by his 
mercy. “Man is finite,” says Greg- 
ory, “Only God’s mercy is infinite.” 
On the social and political level, 
order, normality, and limit also pre- 
vail. The outcome of a war is de- 
cided not by the total destruction of 
civilizations (although, to be sure, 
much damage has been done) but 
by single combat. A polyglot cos- 
mopolitanism holds sway; so that 
the war cry of Gregory, when he is 
defending his “mother” against the 
warlike courtship of Roger the Goat- 
beard, is the Flemish or Franco-Ger- 
man “Niemalen de la vie!” As con- 
trasted to the grotesques of Doctor 
Faustus, the characters here very 
often run to archetypes, general, 
typical norms. Maitre Poitevin, the 
magistrate of the besieged city, is a 
classic Frenchman, consciously em- 
bodying the virtues which are leg- 
endarily attributed to the French. 


“You are very shrewd, mine host,” 
remarked Grigorss with respect. 

“So am I,” answered the other. 
“Would I otherwise have become 
Mayor of Bruges? Besides, my shrewd- 
ness takes the form of complete clar- 
ity and general intelligence.” 
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Dame Eisengrein, who attends 

Sibylla during her pregnancy and at 
the birth of Gregory, is an arche- 
typal woman-mother: 
...If he [Sieur Eisengrein] presented 
such an exceptionally firm and sturdy 
masculine picture, so she was feminine 
through and through, by nature and 
nurture, with her whole soul turned to 
feminine concerns — yes, except for 
God (she was very pious and wore a 
large jet cross on her mountainous 
bosom) she was interested in nothing 
at all but what has to do with women’s 
life, in the most pious, most physical 
sense of the word... 


And, finally, while civilization 
goes to smash at the end of Doctor 
Faustus, in The Holy Sinner, at the 
end, the schism in the Church over 
the two Popes is bound together by 
the “firm-holding” hand of Pope 
Gregory, and Western Christendom 
is joyously united under the benefi- 
cent saint. Fiercely stern with her- 
esy—which is a profound threat to 
the essential order—tolerant and 
merciful toward the sins of the 
flesh—which constitute no genuine 
threat to faith—Gregory soon es- 
tablished a reputation as one who is 
more inclined to “loose” (forgive) 
than to “bind” (indict). 

If the universe and society have 
limits and essential order, so too 
does the life of the individual, no 
matter how disordered it may at 
times appear to be. There is, for ex- 
ample, no such thing as complete 
human isolation. As Leverkiihn was 
utterly separate from mankind, 
Gregory is, so to speak, overwhelmed 
with intimate familial-sexual ties. 
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Son of his “uncle” and his “aunt,” 
as Clemens calls them, he marries 
his mother-aunt and has by her two 
children whom he can only describe 
in his initial bewilderment upon 
finding out the truth as his aunt- 
mother-wife’s “grandchildren.” At 
the final interview he says to her: “A 
new task, dearest, have I set to your 
soul, but a merciful one: it is to 
grasp the three-in-oneness of child, 
spouse, and Pope.” And at the last, 
in complete perplexity, they decide 
to become “brother” and “sister,” 
once more, in a manner of speaking, 
only with different aims this time, 
and the children of their marriage 
are then Gregory’s “nieces.” As the 
Princess says: “Ah, Grigorss, the 
whole story is so beyond anything 
that the most astonishing thing in 
it astonishes no more.” Thus, as 
Leverkiihn is essentially “cold,” one 
might say that Gregory is essentially 
“warm.” 

Nevertheless his relationships with 
his aunt-mother-wife are unquali- 
fiedly sinful; he is mired in evil 
as much as Leverkiihn. But infinity 
and limitlessness have no place in 
this world, nor does preordination. 
Things, no matter how bad, do come 
to an end. When the Princess gives 
way to despair, just before Gregory 
leaves, he admonishes her: 

Lady, speak not thus, neither give 
way to despair, it is against the com- 
mand. For of himself may man de- 
spair but not of God and His fullness of 
grace. We are both thrust into the 
marsh of sin up to our necks, and if 


you think you are deeper in, that is 
pridefulness. Add not this sin to the 
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rest or the pool will go over mouth 
and nose. 

So that while in Doctor Faustus no 
matter how bad things are they are 
bound to get worse, in The Holy 
Sinner no matter how bad things are 
they are bound to get better, as long 
as one does not give way to despair, 
the only unforgivable sin. For The 
Holy Sinner is saying, in contradis- 
tinction to Doctor Faustus, that the 
universe is finite; that there is a solid 
core of sanity and normality at the 
heart of human affairs, regardless of 
how grotesque and evil these affairs 
may at times appear to be; that moral 
evil is not unlimitedly regressive; 
and, finally, that there are no sins 
that cannot be forgiven, no tears that 
cannot be wiped away. And even at 
the end, when the Princess makes the 
ultimate admission of sin to the Pope, 
namely, that “conscious-uncon- 
scious” she suspected that she might 
be marrying her own son, he absolves 
her and adds, conjecturally, that 
there was a good possibility that the 
young Gregory had a suspicion that 
he was marrying his mother. But, 
despite all this, says Gregory in his 
last words in the book: “Everything 
has its limits — the world is finite.” 


IV 


There are also a number of other 
ways of expressing the nature of the 
dialectic between the two novels. 
Historically speaking, one might say, 
using the words not precisely but 
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suggestively, that Doctor Faustus is 
Calvinistic and romantic; while The 
Holy Sinner is Catholic and classic. 
Or again that Mann has taken the 
two greatest of Western myths, has 
saturated each with a certain kind of 
medievalism, and has made one a 
profound tragedy, while with the 
other he gives a charming comic 
“answer” to the first. But the rela- 
tionships, which are all differing 
aspects of the same central problem, 
are more precise than this; and at 
least three clues to them are con- 
tained in Doctor Faustus itself: one 
relating The Holy Sinner forward to 
the future of our art and culture, an- 
other relating The Holy Sinner back 
as a confrontation of Doctor Faustus, 
and a third relating this latest of his 
novels to Mann’s work as a whole. 
Mann apparently first came across 
the Gregory story while working on 
Doctor Faustus, for he has Lever- 
kiihn compose a suite based upon the 
Gesta Romanorum. The most strik- 
ing part of the suite is concerned with 
“Of the Birth of the Holy Pope Greg- 
ory.” In Doctor Faustus the whole 
story is related in detail and at some 
length and is characterized in such a 
way as to foreshadow uncannily the 
novel-to-be, The Holy Sinner. Zeit- 
blom calls it, “this extravagantly sin- 
ful, simple, and appealing tale” and 
again: “The meeting of the Queen 
with the holy man whom she had 
borne to her brother, and whom she 
had embraced as spouse, charmed 
tears from us such as had never filled 
our eyes, uniquely mingled of 
laughter and fantastic sensibility.” 
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These two descriptions probably con- 
stitute the best short account yet 
written of the effect of The Holy Sin- 


ner upon the reader. 

But it is upon Leverkiihn himself 
that the tale has the greatest effect, 
for he sees in it a microcosmic adum- 
bration of what art may be in the 
future, after humanity has made the 
new “break-through.” 


Isn’t it amusing that music for a long 
time considered herself a means of re- 
lease, whereas she herself, like all the 
arts, needed to be redeemed from a 
pompous isolation, which was the fruit 
of the culture-emancipation, the ele- 
vation of culture as a substitute for re- 
ligion—from being alone with an élite 
of culture, called the public, which 
soon will no longer be, which even now 
no longer is, so that soon art will be 
entirely alone, alone to die, unless she 
were to find her way to the folk, that is, 
to say it unromantically, to human 
beings? ... 

The whole temper of art, believe me, 
will change, and withal into the blither 
and more modest; it is inevitable, and 
it is a good thing. Much melancholy 
ambition will fall away from her, and 
a new innocence, yes, harmlessness 
will be hers . . . an art without an- 
guish, psychologically healthy, not 
solemn, unsadly confiding, an art per 
du with humanity. .. . 


Even the humanist Zeitblom, who 
views with suspicion the “pompous 
isolation” and the “melancholy am- 
bition” of Leverkiihn’s work, does 
not like this “folksy” prophecy. But 
it is the musician, Leverkiihn, who 
has said it and it is the artist, Mann, 
who has written this work of the 
future in The Holy Sinner. What- 
ever one may think of the essential 
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validity of Leverkiihn’s forecast, 
Mann, for himself, has brought it 
off, and has made of The Holy Sin- 
ner a wistful prophecy. 

But The Holy Sinner has back- 
ward references as well, and once 
more Doctor Faustus contains the 
clue. In one sense, The Holy Sinner 
is a “taking back” of Doctor Faus- 
tus—that unrelievedly grim master- 
piece—in the same sense that Lever- 
kiihn’s Lamentation of Dr. Faustus 
“takes back” Beethoven’s Ninth. 
Now of course there is, in the literal 
sense, no such thing as a cancellation 
of either The Ninth Symphony or 
Doctor Faustus. But if we say that 
human experience constitutes a 360° 
circle, then Doctor Faustus and the 
Lamentation are at one 180° pole and 
The Ninth Symphony and The Holy 
Sinner are at the other. The two pairs 
(and one of the four, of course, is 
only a metaphor) do not so much 
cancel out one another as they com- 
plement and expand one another. 
Only we are prevented from seeing 
their complementary character by 
the nature of our present situation. 
We seem to live exclusively in the 
world of Doctor Faustus, while the 
world of The Holy Sinner and of the 
music for Schiller’s ode appears to 
be merely a pleasant dream. 

For almost a century now in the 
literature of our civilization it has 
been assumed that the sane, the 
simple, the unqualifiedly good can- 
not be taken seriously; thus our in- 
herent bent to equate simplicity to 
stupidity and complexity to intelli- 
gence; to give weight and value to 
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the ambiguously evil and to place the 
simply good in an area beneath ser- 
ious notice, if not contempt. Yet it 
must be remembered that an art 
which is not a substitute for religion, 
that is unpretentiously benign and 
humanistic, would have been per- 
fectly meaningful to many past 
epochs and it may well happen that 
it will be perfectly meaningful to 
some in the future. By this I do not 
mean that other ages, past and future, 
have or will necessarily give assent to 
the religion, the Catholic, that is ex- 
emplified by The Holy Sinner, but 
that under the clear eye of man’s 
larger history The Holy Sinner and 
what it stands for may prove to be a 
not contemptible antithesis to the 
thesis of such works as Doctor Faus- 
tus. It is, of course, extremely doubt- 
ful that anyone living today will ever 
share in a culture which, over against 
the ever-present powers of darkness, 
night, and death, will give serious 
weight and substantiality to the 
claims and powers of the simple, the 
sane, and the good, and which will 
be in a position to allow the hope of 
heaven to hold its own against the 
powers of hell. For we have lost, for 
the present anyway, the power to 
understand or to take seriously the 
simple and the benign. And while 
man at his most highly conscious 
and quintessential moments may al- 
ways be more a suffering member of 
the Doctor Faustus world than any- 
thing else, still The Holy Sinner re- 
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minds us that Doctor Faustus is the 
product of an extreme cultural situa- 
tion and that the essential and long- 
term human condition lies, sphinx- 
like and wavering, between these two 
extremes of utter damnation and 
utter benignity. 

There remains finally the question 
of where The Holy Sinner exists in 
relation to all the rest of Mann’s 
work. Here again he is his own best 
commentator and once again the di- 
rectional hint comes from Doctor 
Faustus. In lecturing on Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 121, Wendell Kretsch- 


mar says: 


The characteristic of the movement of 
course is the wide gap between bass 
and treble, between the right and the 
left hand, and a moment comes, an 
utterly extreme situation, when the 
poor little motif seems to hover alone 
and forsaken above a giddy yawning 
abyss—a procedure of awe-inspiring 
unearthliness, to which then succeeds 
a distrustful making-of-itself-small, a 
start of fear as it were, that such a 
thing could happen. Much else hap- 
pens before the end. But when it ends 
and while it ends, something comes, 
after so much rage, persistence, obsti- 
nacy, extravagance: something entirely 
unexpected and touching in its mild- 
ness and goodness ... [Italics mine. ] 
It is like having one’s hair or cheek 
stroked, lovingly, understandingly, 
like a deep and silent farewell look. 
It blesses the object, the frightfully 
harried formulation, with overpower- 
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ing humanity, lies in parting so gently 
on the hearer’s heart in eternal fare- 
well that the eyes run over. 


In an interview published in the 
New York Times Book Review in 
June 1951, Mann announced that 
after The Holy Sinner he would write 
no more “deep” books—for the pres- 
ent anyway—but would revert to his 
early naturalism and picture streams 
of events rather than streams of 
thought. This is only fitting and just, 
since he has said everything “deep” 
that he has to say—for the present, 
once more—and has rounded off the 
“deep” period by writing its conclu- 
sion, for The Holy Sinner is the coda, 
“entirely unexpected and touching in 
its mildness and goodness,” to all the 
work that has gone before and espe- 
cially to the “giddy yawning abyss” 
of Doctor Faustus: The Magic Moun- 
tain, anatomy of the present; Joseph 
and His Brothers, descent into the 
past; Doctor Faustus, descent into 
hell; The Holy Sinner, emergence, 
benediction, blessing. Like Chaucer 
and so many of the medieval writers, 
Mann has in a sense written a retrac- 
tion, which is essentially an assertion 
of faith. For The Holy Sinner is a 
book surpassingly and_piercingly 
sweet: it is a prayer, and an act of 
forgiveness—for its author and for 
us all. 
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\ | HAT drew me to Jiro in the first place was his wonderful 
Oxford accent. I was at a party in Kyoto during the cherry- 


blossom season when I suddenly heard it, quiet and reassuring amid 
the social uproar. The host was a local businessman whose villa 
stood on high ground at the edge of the city, giving a splendid view 
over the massed cherry trees with their drifts of snowy bloom. They 
were at the very peak of their loveliness that day but soon the sharp 
breezes from the hills would bring them fluttering down. A number 
of people had thus been asked to a “viewing” before it could happen. 
There were big burly fellows in uniform from Military Government, 
clicking their cameras and talking in loud, friendly voices. Round 
them hovered a number of Japanese, twittering and giggling, in 
Western suits and shoes that were too big for them. Our host’s wife 
had emerged from her privacy in deference to Western ideas and 
stood blushing and smiling while the guest of honor, an American 
psychiatrist, declared over and over again that she was certainly 
crazy about cherry blossom. All the foreigners were vying with 
one another in praising the scene, their faces frozen in grins of em- 
barrassed good will; the atmosphere was full of the uneasiness 
typical of mixed gatherings in the early years of the occupation. 
And then there was this gentle voice behind me. 

“J simply can’t bear cherry blossom,” it said. “T suppose I’m 
the absolute end.” 

My first thought was that the speaker might be some minor poet 
from the British Council trying to establish a difference. The inflec- 
tions, the cadence, the little touch of the subversive, were so per- 
fectly in key. The accent was unmistakably that of our ancient seat 
of learning and no paltry imitation. The very sound of it called up 
an image of the old gray city, the spires and lawns, a bell tolling out 
across a meadow, innocent pink faces of first-year men, calm and 
tranquillity. For many months my ears had been battered by every 
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possible kind of debased English dialect and I listened now with 
the greedy attention of a traveler in a desert who somewhere hears 
the ripple of a stream. 

“Maple, leaves of maple,” the voice went on. “And blue wisteria 
tumbling over rock, all very nice. And a willow tree, ah! a willow 
tree by the river’s edge in moonlight . . . But these lumps of cot- 
ton wool all over the shop for three weeks in the spring: you may 
have them.” 

There was a charming lack of assertion in the speaker’s way of 
making his point. It was the way of a man not seeking an argument 
but placing indifferently a view on record. I glanced over my 
shoulder and saw with astonishment that the words came from a 
young Japanese, standing by himself with folded hands. He was 
wearing, not with an air of defiance but as one who knew what was 
proper and decent, his national dress: a somber kimono, a jacket 
of black silk with a monogram embroidered in white, white socks 
and rush sandals. Nobody was near him; he apparently was ad- 
dressing the room at large, and now, catching my eye, he smiled 
and came up. 

“T was talking to myself,” he explained. “Did it surprise you? 
I have been doing it rather a lot since the war ended. All at once, 
in a country of eighty million people, I found no one to talk to. 
You are not American, I think?” 

“No.” 

“Then you will agree, too, that it is awkward not being able to 
speak American. But perhaps you can?” 

“No, alas; but I read it fluently,” I told him. 

“Ah yes. I must really get down to that myself one of these 
days,” he remarked. 

I liked him from the moment he said that. The expression “get 
down to” seemed so nicely chosen. A conqueror would “take up” 
the culture of the defeated but in the reverse position it would al- 
ways be a matter of “getting down” with a faint sense of grievance, 
as at a chore, in the background. And it was amusing to hear the 
blunt little English phrase trip so beautifully off the tongue of this 
very refined, very Japanese person. His manners were delightfully 
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frank and easy. On a sudden impulse I asked him if his studies left 
him any leisure; I was so much in need of a cicerone in Kyoto. 

“My studies? Dear lady, you flatter me. My studies were com- 
pleted at Oxford before the war. I am now the harassed father of 
several children . . .” He broke off, smiling broadly, and looked 
younger than ever. “Now you must, you simply must have one of 
these little cakes. Made of crushed beans and sugar—too delicious 
for any words!” 

He had taken a plate of the cakes from a serving girl and, on 
my refusing them, polished them off himself one by one. 

“A favorite party gambit of mine,” he gravely explained. “You 
press something on a lady that you feel sure she doesn’t want, and 
then you scoop the kitty. Tell me, do you know Evelyn Waugh? 
What is the dear fellow writing now?” 

It turned out that he had, in England, known everyone and been 
everywhere. He remembered the bride of the year as a little girl 
in pigtails being sick over the edge of a punt in May Week. He 
recalled a shoot over the Scottish moors—‘“‘so exhausting’”—when 
he had inadvertently pinked a duchess. He confessed that some- 
times he could almost have sold his soul for hot buttered crumpets 
in a silver dish. Other times he lay awake pining for a whiff of 
London fog. A deep hilarity possessed me as I listened to him; 
and I too began to regale him with odds and ends of English gossip 
to which, emboldened by a distance of twelve thousand miles, I 
added little colorful touches of my own. 

“Oh, my dear, do stop! You’re killing me,” he protested weakly 
between giggles. “Oh, you wicked woman. Now you made that all 
up. You know very well you did.” 

A few days later the telephone rang and the pleasant drawling 
voice inquired if by any chance I were at a loose end that afternoon. 
In true Japanese style Jiro had somehow ferreted out my name and 
address, and now, reminding me that I had asked him to act as a 
guide, he proposed that we should visit one of the pavilions together. 
If I would arrange for transport, he would come at three o’clock. 

It was quite a delicate little situation. From his youthful ap- 
pearance the other day I had jumped to the conclusion that he was 
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a student and had thought that like so many boys struggling through 
the Japanese universities he might be glad of a little work in his 
spare time. I did not see how I could offer to pay him now; but the 
idea of seeming to commandeer his services, to take them for 
granted like any complacent member of the occupying forces was 
very disagreeable. But what should I say? I had some experience 
of Japanese sensitivity and knew only too well the importance of 
trifles in this strange, fastidious country. 

Jiro turned up punctually, dresed in an ancient suit with shiny 
elbows and knees, a tie like a piece of cord with the knot at half- 
mast and the customary oversized shoes. A battered Trilby sat 
jauntily on his head. The caricature of Western dress served in a 
curious way to make him all the more exotic. As we went bowling 
down the boulevard in our jeep I launched nervously into a vague, 
flowery speech that meant almost nothing and yet sounded a note 
of contrition. Jiro listened with such grave intentness that I felt I 
was managing things nicely, but he spoiled it all at the end by a 
roar of laughter. 

“What this all boils down to,” he pointed out, “is that you are 
feeling a bit of an ass. Why not say so? Dear thing, I was highly 
flattered by your assumptions. And I’m surprised at your trying 
out all these Oriental circumlocutions on a Balliol man. You ought 
to have known better.” 

He went on in high feather, amusing himself at my expense in 
this strain. It was agreed that he had the straightforward West- 
ern approach to life and that mine was devious and Asiatic. He 
threatened to have me purged if I could not better adapt myself to 
demo-kra-sie. Too close a study of Confucius in the formative years 
had warped my outlook, I pleaded. He feared that when we were 
out together I should want to walk three paces behind him and 
implored me not to, in case the military police should inter- 
vene. 

“But I tell you what,” he finished up. “I know how ‘face’ counts 
with you people. Frankly, I adore Kyoto so much that I would love 
to be your guide every day for nothing. You would simply be the 
pretext for neglecting my duties in order to enjoy myself. But to 
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avoid humiliating you I will accept, if you like, a few cigarettes or 
a bottle of whisky from time to time.” 

Toward the end of the afternoon he gave an account of himself 
and his circumstances, which, indeed, few Western gentlemen could 
have bettered for sheer lack of reticence. We had examined the 
treasures of the Pavilion and drunk a bowl of green tea in the 
adjacent teahouse and were now pausing on a shaky wooden bridge 
in the garden. Fat somnolent carp swam lazily up to the top of the 
water, opening and shutting their mouths as if they expected nourish- 
ment to flow in of its own free will and considered the effort of 
swallowing to be as much as could be required of them. 

“How splendid to be a carp!” Jiro said, on a plaintive note. 
“JT would exchange my memories of Balliol, I think, for carphood.” 

Everything about him, his manner, his composure, his agreeably 
detached and ironic point of view, had suggested that his life was 
a comfortable and settled one. The impression he gave was of a 
well-to-do dilettante, an intellectual playboy; and even if his sur- 
name had not been one that figured resplendently in the history of 
Japan the little air of distinction he had would have spoken of a 
long line of privileged forebears. 

But the story he told me then as we stood together watching 
the greedy languid fish had all the nightmarish quality of everyday 
things in a defeated country. His grandfather had committed sui- 
cide on the day of the surrender. He had been an Elder Statesman 
and had always stood for “progress” and Western ideas; and it was 
interesting, Jiro said, that he had accomplished his most traditional 
act by means of an up-to-date revolver. Jiro’s father had died of a 
broken heart. His brothers had been killed. He had a wife and four 
children whom he supported as best he could by occasional writings. 
He had no illusions about the value of this work which poured out 
in a horrid stream. Now he would dash off an article on Jean Paul 
Sartre for one of the advanced reviews that kept popping up: now 
he would feverishly work at a textbook of history for use in the new 
“democratized” schools; or then again he would knock out a script 
for a film company. As a boy he had dreamed of becoming the 
Japanese Proust! Sometimes he would kneel before his desk, scrib- 
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bling until the dawn broke and he wearily saw the hills in the dis- 
tance growing pale. Sometimes his wife would come into his study 
and say there was not a yen in the house to buy vegetables for dinner 
and he would get up and go combing the publishing houses of Kyoto 
for new commissions. 

“Tt hasn’t been too bad until now,” he said. “My wife has been 
selling her kimono off one by one to the American ladies. We call 
this the onion life, you know: every time we peel off a skin we cry a 
little more. But we are coming to the end of it. The only valuables 
that soon will be left are treasures we cannot sell.” 

All this was said in an easy informative tone, as if he were ex- 
plaining Japanese politics or drawing attention to the qualities of a 
painting. I was so amazed by it that I could hardly speak. This sud- 
den raising of the curtain on private things was utterly foreign to 
Japanese habit. I believe now that it arose from Jiro’s complicated 
sense of loyalty toward one whom he had chosen to instruct. I 
thought then that it might be the prelude to a “touch,” so dull do the 
perceptions become when one lives on an artificial island of ease 
and plenty in a sea of distress. 

When we got back to the hotel I fetched him a bottle of whisky 
and a hundred Lucky Strikes and some sweets; and his face lit up 
with one of its most impish smiles. 

“T don’t want to offend your Oriental pride,” he remarked, “but 
this is too much. For doing the Pavilion, one and a half hours: forty 
Lucky Strikes is the maximum. We must keep things straight, you 
know.” 

I argued with him but it was no good. 

“Now suppose,” he said, “that one of these days I find time to 
take you round a great temple. I shall hold forth for hours, lavishing 
upon you the riches of my culture and taste. How will you repay 
me then, if you start with these inflated ideas? You would have to 
give me an airplane at least. No, take those things away, like a good 
girl.” 

And so began the most ludicrous business arrangement that any- 
one could have devised. Jiro was a brilliant guide. It was not 
merely that he knew Kyoto inside out, or even that he was a scholar 
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and a connoisseur, but he had an artist’s gift of rousing the imagina- 
tion, of bringing the past to life and of creating, by ever so few 
words, an atmosphere. In the hurried expeditions we made together 
he gave me an insight into Japanese things which years of study 
might never have brought me. He somehow transformed the old 
capital before my eyes from a splendid museum to the expression of 
a living spirit; and, without ever directly alluding to them, he 
showed me the evils and confusions of defeated Japan as accidents 
in a long story, dark patches in a wide picture. And in exchange for 
all this I could give him only tobacco, alcohol, sweetmeats, and soap 
in tiny quantities fixed by him. 

It was the mulish obstinacy with which he clung to his absurd 
tariff that really vexed me. Whether he took a hundred cigarettes 
or five made little difference where I was concerned. All the riches 
of the PX, from tinned turkey to peanut butter, were freely spread 
before me, an inexhaustible well of goodies into which he had only 
to dip. I described them lyrically to him; I urged him to take them 
for his family’s sake, if not his own; I threatened to appeal to his 
wife over his head. He smiled at me with indulgence. 

“My wife thinks as I do, you know,” he replied. “And I must 
say I am surprised at you, a Japanese lady, contradicting a man like 
that. It simply isn’t done, my dear!” 

“T believe I’ma little tired of being a Japanese lady,” I said. 

“That means you are beginning to know us better.” 

For the first time then I felt the core of pride, of arrogance almost, 
behind the suavities of the manner. The thought of his children 
perhaps going hungry while it lay in my power so easily to help 
them filled me with lively irritation. My sense of guilt at living so 
well in this famished land grew deeper. And as if to rub it all in, I 
found I was rapidly putting on weight. Hamburgers, tinned corn, 
pies, and ice cream had all done their odious work. My cheeks 
began to remind me of a couple of pink balloons. A hasty movement 
was often followed by a faint sound and a yielding sensation as one 
more fastener gave way. The climax came one cool evening as I 
tried to struggle into my only woolen dress, a little red frivolity that 
had been made for me only a year ago in Paris. It simply wouldn’t 
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be done up and as I stared into the mirror at the bulging red figure I 
felt a pang of disgust. Trivial things can sometimes resume in them- 
selves a whole chain of discontents and somehow I saw in myself for 
a moment the bloated symbol of conquest. 

Not long afterward Jiro did something he had never ventured to 
do before. He “dropped in,” 
friendly talk. More than anything else, he confessed, he wanted just 
to sit quietly somewhere and talk about England. He was looking 
more fatigued than I had ever seen him before. I invited him into 
the bar for a drink. The Japanese barman tilted his head sideways 
in a questioning manner that ought to have warned me, but I was 
too intent on an idea of my own to pay any heed. 

For some time we sat talking pleasantly of English scenes and 
English friends, and then at last I said: “Jiro! today I must find out 
if you are really a Balliol man or an impostor.” 


as he put it, without notice, for a 


I told him the story of my red dress and my waxing girth. 

“T can never wear it again,” I said. “I will not delude myself 
with foolish hopes of losing those inches. And so I am going to give 
the dress to your wife. I am not even going to ask if I may. For 
once you must give in to me.” 

Jiro stirred uneasily in his chair. “If you insist, I shall grate- 
fully accept it,” he said. ‘“‘The trouble is, what will my wife think 
of me? A dress like that is worth its weight in gold at the present 
time. It is a first-class gift and can only properly be accepted, as it 
were, from a first-class friend. No offense, my dear, but in the 
Japanese scale of things you are a second- or even a third-class 
friend. It is all most terribly difficult.” 

“T’m quite aware of all that,” I assured him. “But just for today 
we will pretend to be dull sensible Westerners. Our point is this: 
here is a frock of no further use to A but of real value to B. If A 
cannot give it to B, it will probably get thrown away. That will be a 
first-class nonsense. If you'll excuse me, I'll just go and bring it 
down.” 

The demon missionary that lies sleeping in so many hearts was 
thoroughly roused in mine. Not General MacArthur himself could 
have been more convinced of the superiority of one mode of thought 
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over another than I was at that moment. I further believed, misled 
by the beautiful accent, that Jiro agreed with me privately all the 
time; it was so luminously clear that he could hardly do otherwise. 
And together with these complacent assumptions went a feeling of 
triumph. At last the intractable fellow had wavered. 

I took out the little red dress and packed it up in the first materials 
that came to hand, some old crumpled sheets of the Nippon Times 
and a box that had contained groceries. It was not an elegant parcel 
but I did not want to give Jiro time to work up an argument. As I ran 
downstairs with it he was coming out of the bar with an American 
officer. He paused, looking at me with veiled eyes in a face that had 
lost all mobility, a stranger, just one of the Japanese with whom one 
came into fleeting contact. 

“Sorry, ma’am, but I had to ask this man to leave,” the officer 
said. “Japanese are not allowed in the hotel rooms. It’s too bad 
but that’s the regulation.” 

Jiro said nothing at all. The two of us walked to the hotel gates 
in silence, bemused. 

“Please tell your wife how proud I shall be if she condescends to 
wear this dress,” I said at last, with a feeble attempt at our earlier 
style. 

“My wife will be overjoyed,” he answered, “and most deeply 
honored.” He took it from me with a typical Japanese sound, the 
faint deferential hiss that I had never before heard him give and 
that was so out of keeping as to be grotesque. And then he bowed. 
As a tule he took his leave by slightly raising his hat in a discreet 
gentlemanly way that always amused me, so very English it was. Now 
he stood with the shapeless old thing on his head, bowing low and 
repeatedly in the Japanese manner. The marvelous exterior had 
suddenly all flaked off. At last he turned and slowly went away. 

The American officer was still in the hotel lobby. 

“Gee, that was too bad,” he said heartily. “I felt awful.” 

I never saw Jiro again. Somewhere in that great, lively, bustling 
Kyoto he continued to live his tormented life but I had no idea where 
and made no move to find out, for I sensed that the damage was 
beyond repair. And the months went by and I moved on to other 
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cities and the affair became blurred in my memory by the crowds 
of new impressions. 

But the day I left Japan, as the ship was already moving out of 
Yokohama harbor, one of the stewards came to say there was a 
parcel waiting for me in the purser’s office. It had been brought by 
a messenger just as the gangways were being hauled in: a square 
wooden box tied up in a patterned furoshiki. Inside the box was a 
package wrapped in fine silk paper with a twig of pine attached to 
it and decorated with characters beautifully drawn with a brush; 
and inside that was an exquisite little casket of gold lacquer. A note 
was enclosed. 

“My wife wishes you to have this little remembrance of Japan,” 
Jiro wrote. “It has been in our family for generations. As you are 
not, I think, familiar with all of our customs it may interest you to 
know that the Chinese characters signify lasting friendship: and 
the pine needles indicate that the gift itself is but a wretched trifle. 
I hope nonetheless that you will accept and enjoy it. When I tell 
you that this kind of lacquer was only made for the Imperial House, 
you will perhaps be able to surmise from Whose hands we originally 
received it. I wish you a happy voyage.” 

And so Jiro, the fake Balliol man who couldn’t bear cherry blos- 
som, was left with the last word. By what Japanese grapevine had 
he been able to follow my movements so exactly? I went up on deck 
and watched the coast with its little rounded hills and dainty fir trees 
slipping backward into the mists of early morning. Soon nothing 
was left of Japan but the flawless silver cone of Fujiyama rising 
serenely above the shimmering haze. And I stood there looking until 
that too was swallowed up and there was only the gold-flecked sea 
and the sky and the hum of the engines bearing the ship away and 
in my hands the lacquer casket, one of the last of Jiro’s treasures, 
those that positively were not for sale. 
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We seek the sea, here where the vacant sun, 

Its mindless bleaching rays outreaching time 
And space and life, where life and space are one, 
Are dun, are naught, shines blinding, and the lime, 
Sun-bleached, of birds that never learned to sing 
Besmears the naked rock, besmears the clay, 
Besmears the day, besmears the fossil wing 
That cannot fly. Hell holds the dark at bay 

And not the light. The light is glaring death, 
Too shocking for the frail and foolish eye 
That opening first, before the first-drawn breath, 
And seeing weakly, never saw the sky, 


But sought the sea. The land is bright, too bright: 


We cry, sun-raped, for moistness and the night. 
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\ X / HATEVER course United Nations negotiations with Com- 

munist China may take, the Western powers, and especially 
the United States, will be compelled to weigh and weigh again the 
balance of strengths and weaknesses between the two camps. What 
are the Communist potentialities, and how do they measure up 
against those of the West? This question will be considered fre- 
quently, not simply in military and political, but also in economic 
terms. In the past there has been much debate over Western use of 
economic sanctions as a weapon against Communist China, and con- 
sequently the West, in assessing its total arsenal, must decide how 
effective an embargo can be. 

Chiefly, Western diplomats must keep two questions clearly in 
mind: Are such sanctions politically expedient? And are they ef- 
fective? These twin considerations are closely associated; for the 
political issue will be resolved largely, though not wholly, from a 
careful weighing of an embargo’s economic effect on China as 
against the cost and risk to non-Communist powers in carrying it 
out. A clear analysis of this problem obviously must depend upon 
an understanding of Communist China’s external trade develop- 
ments—especially in view of the country’s general economic plans 
and circumstances. 


II 


Communist China’s foreign trade policy — pursued with only 
slight and occasional modifications since the end of 1950 when 
financial and trade restrictions were imposed by the United States 
and when the stoppage of foreign supplies first became a serious 
problem to the Peking government—consists of two major planks: 

First, regulated trade with non-Communist countries will be en- 
couraged to flow with as much volume as cracks in the Western em- 
bargo system will permit, with these provisos: (a) that virtually all 
imports will precede exports; (b) that no favorable trade balance 
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will be allowed to build up—unless by Communist intention; (c) 
that strategic exports, if released for sale to the “capitalist” coun- 
tries at all, will be exported in exchange for only the most essential 
imports; (d) that any monopolistic position attained by China as 
buyer or seller—as well as any temporary market advantage it may 
enjoy—will be exploited to the fullest in order to assure the country 
the best trade terms possible. 

Second, Chinese Communist trade with Soviet bloc countries and 
“neutrals” will be expanded to provide replacement for markets 
and sources of supply lost as a result of foreign economic sanctions. 

To attain these objectives, a barter system has been inaugurated 
on a national basis under the Barter Trade Control Regulations of 
March 14, 1951, and an increasing number of bilateral trade agree- 
ments with other countries have been concluded. To appreciate the 
significance of this post-1950 policy, we must consider what a drastic 
departure from earlier practice the program constitutes. 

Communist authorities had inherited a serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problem from the postwar years of hyperinflation—a circum- 
stance compounded by the fact that a major part of the country’s 
official gold and dollar resources was still controlled by the Na- 
tionalist government even after its evacuation of the mainland. 
Against this background, the Communists in 1949 and 1950 ap- 
proached the problem of foreign trade with two different principles 
in mind—the reduction and eventual elimination of the persistent 
trade deficit and the inauguration of a system of protection and 
trade regulation geared to the country’s economic stabilization and 
development. 

These general principles were clearly discernible in all the for- 
eign trade regulations promulgated by the regional authorities 
throughout 1949, as well as in the statement of the State Admini- 
strative Council (i.e., the Cabinet) on tariff policy on January 27, 
1950. Local variations apart, the practice then was to divide all 
merchandise trade into three groups, known as “permissible,” “‘spe- 
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cial” (or “limited”), and “prohibited” imports and exports, with 
the degree of administrative control determined by the class to which 
the goods in question belong. Exporters were required to surrender 
their foreign exchange proceeds in return for exchange deposit 
certificates issued by certain designated banks. Importers, on the 
other hand, had to purchase these certificates through the designated 
banks for foreign exchange settlement with foreign exporters. 

As is the case in similar exchange restrictions practiced in other 
countries, the entire system of exchange control was designed to 
conserve foreign exchange and to channel all foreign transactions 
through the control authority. In this manner, and aided by tax 
concessions, government subsidy, and a realistic and stable exchange 
rate after April 1950, exports increased more than imports and the 
Communist authorities were able to trumpet to the world the clos- 
ing of the trade gap and the realization of an unprecedented export 
surplus in 1950. 

But already in July 1950, shortly after the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war, changes in the country’s export-import policy were dis- 
cussed during a national foreign trade conference. By November 
of the same year, at about the time Communist China actively in- 
tervened in the Korean fighting, the barter or compensation system, 
which had been discontinued earlier in the year in order to bring 
about tighter control of imports, as well as to give the authorities 
more leeway in building up exchange reserves from exports, was 
reinstated at several ports. After about two months’ experimenta- 
tion, which paralleled—if it did not actually antedate—the United 
States freezing and shipping control orders, the Ministry of Trade 
summoned a national conference to revamp the foreign trade policy 
of the country. The result was summarized in the Barter Trade 
Control Regulations referred to above. 

The spirit of the new policy was unmistakably expressed by the 
deputy director of the Department of Trade for East China when 
he stated on January 12, 1951, “‘For over a year we have been en- 
gaged in the energetic promotion of the export of domestic products 
and the re-export of imports after processing. Some of the exports 
have been made possible only as a result of domestic austerity and 
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the reduction of consumption. All this has been done so that we can 
earn enough foreign exchange to import. If importing on a large 
scale is no longer possible, there is no apparent reason why we 
should concern ourselves with the cultivation of foreign markets.” 
The new policy was, first, to import as much as possible while ex- 
porting only enough to pay for the assured imports, and, second, to 
regulate the composition of the trade in a fashion favorable to Com- 
munist China. 

Under the new barter regulations, imports and exports are di- 
vided into three schedules, A, B, and C, according to their general 
“strategic” importance, the degree in which they are needed by 
Communist China in its economic and defense program in the light 
of domestic supply, and the bargaining position the country is be- 
lieved to enjoy under some form of state trading on those foreign 
markets that are still accessible. This division is superimposed 
on the earlier classification so that within each schedule of imports 
(exports) there may be “permissible,” “special,” and “state mo- 
nopolized” imports (exports). The latter, or original, divisions 
deal with the economic significance of the individual items of trade 
and aim at giving them the appropriate degree of control, culmi- 
nating in state monopoly. 

The new classification of the three schedules, A, B, and C, is to 
serve the purpose of matching or pairing certain types of exports 
with certain types of imports. Thus an export item belonging to 
Export Schedule A may be exported only against an item on Import 
Schedule A, a B export may be exchanged for either an A or a B 
import, and a C export may be exchanged for an A, B, or C import. 
The reasoning is simply that in trading with the “capitalistic” coun- 
tries, Communist China would not stand to gain if, say, its wolfram 
ores were exported without obtaining in return a sorely needed item 
such as electric motors or burlap bags, whereas it would not matter 
too much as to what imports are received against the export of 
Chinese béche-de-mer. 

In addition to the above provisions, four principal procedures of 
trading have been set up. These are: 

1. Direct barter, under which the commodities involved, to- 
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gether with their quantities and values, are determined at the time 
of license application, with importation preceding exportation, 
though both may be conducted by installment under a consolidated 
license. 

2. Clearing, under which, following importation, the importer 
undertakes to export within a stipulated period of time either by 
himself or by another person. 

3. Compensation, or the orthodox export-import link system, 
under which the exporter, following exportation, undertakes to im- 
port within a stipulated period of time. Since this procedure does 
not offer the same degree of assurance as the other two that importa- 
tion would not be delayed or hindered after the exports have left 
the country, the official attitude is to be especially watchful in l- 
censing such applications. In practice, the authorities have generally 
attempted to limit the use of this method of trading with adjacent 
territories such as Hong Kong whence imports could be rushed at a 
moment’s notice. Furthermore, this form of trading is restricted to 
exports on Schedule C. 

4. Trade financed by related letters of credit opened simultane- 
ously in both directions, under which importers and exporters de- 
termine at the same time the commodities traded, together with their 
quantities and values, and arrange with their correspondents for 
simultaneous financing. But as there is no guaranty that imports thus 
financed will actually enter the country before the corresponding 
act of exportation, although the regulations stipulate that they must 
be shipped from the foreign ports not later than the corresponding 
exports, it is again frowned upon. 


To facilitate the conduct of the above procedures “barter ex- 
changes” have been set up at the major ports to enable an importer 
to transfer the evidence of importation to an exporter. The transfer 
is usually accompanied by a payment from one party to the other, 
the direction of payment being governed by the relative profitability 
of the export and import trades at the time and the particular sched- 
ules involved. Moreover, a government agency known as the China 
National Import-Export Corporation has been set up through the 
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consolidation of the scattered government monopolies formerly in 
existence. The corporation conducts trade according to the new pro- 
cedures for the account of the government and is responsible for 
assisting private traders to engage in organized bargaining with 
their foreign counterparts. This development has brought about a 
further expansion of state trading which even in 1950 already ac- 
counted for 70 percent and 53.5 percent of total imports and ex- 
ports, respectively. 

Although the above procedures do not rule out the possibility of 
imports through the usual method of applying for foreign exchange 
from the official control and the repatriation of assets from abroad 
in the form of imports, they have come to dominate Communist 
China’s foreign trade with the non-Communist countries. 

Moreover, while the barter trade regulations strive to regulate 
direct trade with most of the non-Communist countries, unrelenting 
effort has been exerted by Communist China to conclude bilateral 
trade agreements with foreign governments. This effort has been 
mainly directed to trade with the Soviet Union and its satellites, as 
well as a few “neutrals” in Southeast Asia, although semiofhcial 
arrangements with private interests in some Western countries and 
Japan have also been loudly trumpeted, ostensibly for the promotion 
of world trade, ever since the International Economic Conference, 
held in April 1952 at Moscow. A careful examination of available 
information on these agreements shows an unmistakable trend of 
the increasing use of bilateral agreements and state trading in a 
manifest desire to reorient the country’s trade toward the Soviet 
bloc. 

Thus while there was only one regional trade agreement between 
the Soviet Union and Manchuria in 1949 and only two other isolated 
instances of exchange of commodities took place between the Soviet 
Union and East China in the same year, the number of countries 
trading with Communist China under governmental barter and pay- 
ment agreements grew to three in 1950 (the U.S.S.R., Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia), six in 1951 (through the addition of Hungary, 
East Germany, and India), and nine in 1952 (through the addition 
of Bulgaria, Rumania, Finland, and Ceylon). 
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These annual trade agreements are further supplemented by a 
five-year $300 million credit agreement with the Soviet Union con- 
cluded at the beginning of 1950, together with several other pacts 
providing for the establishment of joint Sino-Soviet companies for 
the exploration of petroleum and nonferrous metals in Sinkiang and 
the inauguration of international civil aviation lines, as well as for 
the extension of Soviet technical assistance to Communist China. 

In the case of semiofficial arrangements, preliminary agreements 
providing a framework for the further negotiation of contracts were 
reportedly concluded between Communist China and private repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, France, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, Chile, and Japan, both during and following the Mos- 
cow Economic Conference. The conclusion of similar semiofficial 
agreements with Indonesia, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Finland has also 
been reported. However, with occasional exceptions, these semi- 
official agreements have remained quantitatively insignificant and 
are of secondary importance only. 


Ill 


In the absence of official statistics the effect of the reorientation 
of external trade policy as described above may be seen in the esti- 
mated volume of Communist China’s foreign trade and in its coun- 
try distribution given below.* (These estimates have been arrived at 
by utilizing both incomplete official Chinese statistics and other 
sources, and even though they may not be entirely accurate and may 
be at variance with estimates based on Western sources only due 
to technical differences in recording data, the order of magnitude 
protrayed is not likely to be very far wrong.) There was an over- 


*CommMunIst Cuina’s Foreign TRADE 
(In U.S. $ Million) 
Communist Countries 


The ‘‘People’s Non-Communist 


WEES Democracies” Countries Total 
Exports Imports ExportsImports ExportsImports Exports Imports Balance 
LOSOReaee 123.00 86.58 18.05 5.98 325.45 343.84 466.50 436.40 + 30.10 
TOSI meget 343.67 484.77 176.33 274.43 152.40 274.10 672.40 1,033.30 —360.90 
TO oD cs 305.87 207.11 158.86 191.18 132.08 237.82 596.80 636.10 — 39.30 
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all favorable balance of $30.1 million in 1950 as against a deficit 
of $360.9 million in 1951 and a much smaller one in 1952, and the 
relative importance of the non-Communist countries has declined. 
But some further remarks are called for: 

First, a trade deficit in 1951 vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc undoubtedly 
reflects imports received in connection with the long-term credit 
and other development arrangements with the U.S.S.R. The fact 
that this deficit toward the Soviet bloc turned into a favorable balance 
in 1952 might be interpreted as a result of China’s increasing effort 
to export to Eastern Europe for re-export to the outside world in 
order to help pay for the deficit in direct trading with the non-Com- 
munist countries. The post-1950 trade deficits with the rest of the 
world, on the other hand, would appear to reflect in part the effort 
of Communist China to secure supplies from the Western countries 
and the “neutrals” in spite of the United Nations embargo. 

Second, while defenders of the effectiveness of the United Nations 
embargo may point with satisfaction to the decline in the absolute 
volume of Chinese imports from the non-Communist countries, it 
should be borne in mind that Communist China’s total imports from 
all sources were much greater in 1951 than in 1950 and were still 
larger by a substantial margin in 1952. Nor is it at all certain as to 
whether re-exports to China from the Communist countries of goods 
produced outside the Soviet bloc, as well as re-exports of Chinese 
products to the outside world via the Soviet bloc, have always been 
credited in both Chinese and other statistics to the countries of ulti- 
mate origin and destination. 

Reference may be made in this connection to an article by a 
Chinese writer who, while extolling the success of the new trade 
policy, wrote: “We are able to obtain contrabands from the imperi- 
alist countries via our trade relations with the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies. For instance, tin plates are sold by the United 
Kingdom to the U.S.S.R. in exchange for grains and may be im- 
ported by China via this channel. Similarly, many parts of the 
power plant as Hsiao-feng-man [largest in Manchuria] have been 
obtained from West Germany through the intermediary of East 
Germany.” 
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Third, allowing for the long-term credit from the U.S.S.R, which 
is at an annual rate of $60 million, there is no doubt that an over- 
all deficit to the tune of $360 million as estimated by us for 1951 
could not be met without dipping into the official reserve. But the 
dollar assets of Communist China were already largely blocked, 
while inward remittances from overseas Chinese, which normally 
amount to $100—120 million per annum, with about 60 percent 
derived from Southeast Asia, could not bridge the gap between the 
trade deficit and the Russian credit, which might conceivably be in 
the range of $300 million. 

The Communists had obtained their official reserve from the 
forcible conversion of private hoards and the nondollar assets of 
the Nationalist government. That something like a serious drop in 
the official reserve actually took place during 1951 seems to be 
beyond doubt. For not only did imports begin to taper off in the 
third quarter of 1951, but the granting of foreign exchange for im- 
ports without corresponding exports was virtually suspended during 
the last quarter of the year and the first quarter of 1952. Some re- 
plenishment of the official reserve may have taken place between the 
latter part of 1951 and June 1952 in the course of the so-called “‘five- 
anti” movement which was a political purge directed against the 
urban bourgeoisie, especially the bankers and industrialists. The 
decline of imports in 1952 from the 1951 level and the much smaller 
drop of exports served to narrow the trade gap. But the retrenchment 
was probably insufficient, for on December 8, 1952, the official ex- 
change rate was depreciated by 10 percent in order to encourage 
exports, after having remained unchanged for over a year and a 
half. 

If our analysis is correct, it would seem that Communist China 
has definitely erred in believing that the embargo would be expanded 
and tightened at a more rapid pace than it actually was, and that 
the policy of import promotion adopted as an emergency measure 
may have been carried out just a little too thoroughly. 

Another development that deserves serious attention is the radi- 
cal change in the nature of Communist China’s external trade as 
compared with previous periods, especially with regard to imports. 
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Following a continuous trend, Communist China’s import of con- 
sumers’ goods in 1950 fell to about 8.6 percent of total imports. 
The corresponding figure in 1947, when total commercial imports 
were $451 million or only slightly higher than our 1950 estimate, 
was 19.37 percent.* This decline in the importance of consumers’ 
goods is matched by a corresponding increase in the relative share 
of capital goods. In fact, it is reported that, in 1951, 78 percent of 
all imports were composed of industrial machinery, transportation 
and communications equipment, and a few major raw materials, 
and that 97 percent of the goods imported under the Sino-Soviet 
trade agreements consisted of similar categories. A similar empha- 
sis on the import of capital goods and industrial raw materials is 
found in all the other governmental and semiofficial trade agree- 
ments. 

Thus Communist China’s policy to bring about forced industriali- 
zation has, so far, apparently not been seriously hampered by the 
U.N. embargo as the volume of capital goods imports has actually 
increased. The smaller volume of recorded imports from the non- 
Communist world, from which nonessential consumers’ goods have 
been eliminated, is now largely, though not exclusively, concen- 
trated in a few industrial raw materials and “essential” consumers’ 
goods, such as rubber, drugs, and fertilizer. In judging the issue of 
any intensification of economic sanctions beyond the degree ob- 
tained at the end of 1952 one has therefore to consider whether 
the exclusion of even these imports would affect Communist China 
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vitally, and whether Communist China’s apparent success to date 
in obtaining alternative sources of supply for capital goods is an 
unmixed blessing. 


IV 


It is significant to note that at present food is not among Commu- 
nist China’s chief imports. Since 1949 a number of measures have 
been adopted by the Communist authorities to provide for the coun- 
try’s food supply, including increase in domestic production, in- 
crease in the yield of milling by lowering the quality of the flour 
and polished rice, substitution of coarse grains for rice and flour, 
improved transport facilities between surplus and deficit areas, and 
government control of distribution. According to estimates derived 
from Communist official statistics, the production of all food crops 
has now exceeded the prewar, as well as the pre-Communist, levels 
with the increase concentrated in the group of coarse grains and sup- 
plementary food crops. Given this increase in production and the 
combination of other measures, it is reasonably certain that the 
absence of imports, which had at no time been of serious consequence 
when compared with total production and consumption, has no 
effect on the country’s food supply although the present level of 
consumption is extremely low.* 

What is true of the relationship between imports and domestic 
food consumption is no less true in the case of cotton imports and 
their significance to the cotton textile industry, which provides the 
population with most of its clothing and is the most developed and 
largest light manufacturing industry in China. The supply of raw 
cotton for China’s textile industry was highest in 1936 when do- 
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mestic production of 848,800 metric tons was supplemented by an 
import of 2,800 tons. The total number of spindles then was 5.1 
million. Following the decline of domestic production, annual raw 
cotton import rose to 281,400 tons in 1946 and 121,200 tons in 
1947 against a domestic production of 371,500 and 554,500 tons, 
respectively. 

Even as late as 1950 Communist China’s cotton imports still 
accounted for 18 percent of her total imports. However, by 1951 
China’s domestic cotton production had already exceeded the 1936 
level, when imports were negligible, and this increase in production 
has continued into 1952, while the present number of operating 
spindles in modern mills is somewhat lower than in 1936. Although 
there still is a shortage of high-grade cotton for fine yarn, the de- 
ficiency is partly met by greater production of coarser yarns.* 

Consequently, if the above analysis is correct, it would seem to 
show quite conclusively that Communist China has by and large freed 
itself from dependence on imports for two major items, namely, 
food and clothing. Although the country will no doubt suffer from 
any stoppage of import of such commodities as rubber and fertilizer, 
which are largely, if not exclusively, derived from non-Communist 
countries, it is unlikely that there would be any immediate hardship 
through a severe drop of consumption and/or the interruption of 
major production activities if supplies from the non-Communist 


countries were entirely cut off. 


Vv 


However, Communist China’s self-sufficiency in raw cotton 
and unprocessed grains is accompanied by a shortage of textile and 
milling machinery. This situation is illustrative of the general lack 
of capital goods which have to be imported. Although most of the 


*Communist Cu1na’s COTTON PRODUCTION 
(In Thousand Metric Tons) 
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capital goods now imported are obtained from the Soviet bloc, there 
are good reasons to believe that some of these at any rate are actually 
manufactured in other countries and re-exported by the former. 
Apart from this fact, one has also to bear in mind that much of the 
existing capital equipment in Chinese industries, as well as in the 
railway system, was originally purchased from Western European 
and other countries. In so far as these capital goods are specialized, 
their maintenance may necessitate imports from the same countries 
and substitutes may not be adequate. 

Finally, it is doubtful that capital goods manufactured in the 
Soviet bloc can be had at comparable prices at which imports from 
Western Europe or the United States can be bought. Communist 
reports have always claimed that machinery imported from the 
U.S.S.R. is often 20 to 30 percent cheaper than in the “capitalistic” 
countries. It is difficult to assess the extent to which this price dif- 
ferential exists, assuming that it actually does in some cases. Nor 
does its existence imply anything about the terms of trade, as the 
prices of Chinese exports to the Soviet Union and its allies are 
never publicized, although it is known that they are fixed in the trade 
agreements and are not subject to fluctuations on the world market. 
On the other hand, it has been reported that Chinese exports could 
be obtained from Eastern Europe at prices lower than those quoted 
on domestic markets or in Hong Kong. If so, although existing evi- 
dence is still inconclusive, the terms of trade would appear to be less 
favorable to China in trading with the Communist countries than 
with the rest of the world. 

But the disadvantage from the Chinese point of view of having 
to import from the Soviet bloc alone would be more apparent if all 
imports had to be made overland. A comparison between the vol- 
ume of China’s external trade with that part which uses the Hong 
Kong entrepét would be illuminating. 

For although Hong Kong trade with China is partly conducted 
by land, all traffic between Hong Kong and the rest of the world is by 
sea. Since Hong Kong accounts for only a diminishing part of the 
sea-borne trade, as a result of the existing U.N. embargo and the 
expansion of the northern ports, the relative importance of Hong 
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Kong in Communist China’s external trade could be conveniently 
regarded as reflecting the minimum importance of sea-borne traflic 
in China’s total foreign trade. As can be seen from the table below,* 
71.3 percent of the total trade of Communist China in 195] and 
78.7 percent in 1952 were carried on by land and through ports 
other than Hong Kong. The proportion of overland to total trade 
was consequently less than 71.3 percent in 1951 or 78.7 percent 
in 1952, perhaps substantially less. 

Accordingly, any diversion of a sizable portion of the coun- 
try’s external trade from sea to land would not only overtax the 
present inadequate railway system of Communist China, but would 
curtail the volume of trade through increased cost. An increase in 
transportation cost would probably reduce export earnings, and 
hence the ability to pay for imports, which would also be correspond- 
ingly more expensive. Unless compensating efforts were made by 
the U.S.S.R. and others through an expansion of long-term credit 
to Communist China, the latter’s industrialization program would 
be retarded.t This adverse economic effect would ensue if there 
were a prolonged blockade of the China coast. 

Moreover, since a great deal of China’s manufacturing industry 
has developed in the coastal ports partly by virtue of their accessi- 
bility to sea-borne traffic, any curtailment of the latter would un- 
avoidably affect future industrial locations. On the one hand, it 
would give fresh impetus to the existing Communist policy of relo- 
cating industry away from Shanghai, the most important manu- 
facturing center outside Manchuria. On the other hand, until the 
railway linking Northwest China with Central Asia is completed by 
1956 or later, the absence of a short cut from the Russian manufac- 

* Communist Cuna’s TRADE witH Hone Kone 


(Including Macao) 


Imports from Imports from Exports to Exports to 


Hong Kong Hong Kong as Hong Kong Hong Kong as 

(In U.S. $ Million) Percent of Total (In U.S. $ Million) Percent of Total 
TOS gna 0:3: 292.0 66.9 164.9 Bove 
TOS ieras se 320.6 120 169.1 2541 
O52 ao we on 106.6 16.7 156.1 26.2 


+ Since the above was written, it has been reported that the Soviet Union will assist 
China in establishing a number of new industrial enterprises. But the extent to which 
this assistance will constitute additional aid is not yet certain. 
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turing centers to interior China would compel traffic to concentrate 
on the Trans-Siberian and the Chinese Changchun railways, which 
would be both time-consuming and costly. This would have the 
tendency of forcing new industries to gravitate to Manchuria, a 
development which is becoming increasingly discernible as more 
and more of the 1953 Communist plan of development is unveiled. 
While external economies may speak in favor of this industrial con- 
centration, the retardation of development in other parts of the 
country would have a long-run adverse influence. The strategic sig- 
nificance of overconcentration is, of course, quite obvious. 

Short of the removal of all economic sanctions, all these difh- 
culties could, of course, be solved if Communist China could achieve 
greater industrial “self-sufficiency” even as it has attained “self- 
sufficiency” in the production of food and clothing. But the rate of 
development is limited by the ability to save, and whatever severe 
measures a ruthless government may take to reduce consumption, 
there is too little fat in the population as it is. Nor, given the nec- 
essary reduction of consumption, could a country like Communist 
China multiply its industrial establishments quickly without im- 
ports. It is one thing to employ forced labor on a large scale to 
carry out construction works such as roads and dams in which labor 
can be substituted for machinery; it is quite another thing to build 
generators, machine tools, and so forth, which require the existence 
of many supporting industries. Without adequate imports, the rate 
of economic development cannot but be retarded. 


VI 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that our analysis is not an 
argument either for or against an intensification of economic sanc- 
tions against Communist China, for we have not considered the 
economic cost to the nations applying the sanctions or the political 
merits or demerits of the case. Nor, for that matter, does our analysis 
support the thesis that Communist China is not economically vulner- 
able even in the short run, for we have not considered the numerous 
other ways in which the economic activity of a country may be dis- 
rupted or promoted. 
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FTER a holiday in North In- 
dia we were transferred to a 
place where the front of the house 
was open. When the doors were not 
closed the inner apartments could be 
seen from the railway line. A search 
for curtains was instituted. Our cur- 
tain had been dispatched by goods 
trains with the rest of our things. 
With us were only some scarves we 
had purchased at Brindaban as gifts. 
They were inscribed with the names 
of the gods, of the kind worn by pious 
Vaishnavas, called namabalis. We 
hung them up at the doors and win- 
dows for the time being. 

We were apprehensive lest our dis- 
respectful use of the sacred scarves 
be censured by the local people. The 
opposite happened. Bauls and Vai- 
shnavas and dervishes, fascinated by 
the namabalis, came like insects to a 
lamp. Yes, Mohammedan dervishes 
and also those tantrics who have 
women partners in their rites. All 
of them regarded me as a devout and 
godly person. 

The face of one of them even now 
comes to mind from time to time. 
I would like to know whether Gour- 
badan is still alive. It is not likely 
that he is. Most of the bauls and 
dervishes were wiped out by the fam- 
ine of 1943. People who depended 
upon alms for their livelihood were 
the first to drop away. 


* Translated from the Bengali original 
by Lila Ray. 
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It was a Sunday morning. I was 
working in my room when a song 
was struck up outside. To my ears 
came the delightful notes of a pair 
of voices, one deep and the other 
high: 

What sort of devotion is his who has 
no right to the name of Radha? 


What sort of devotion is his? Fruitless 
is his worship. 


My mind was not on my work; I 
went to see. On the paved terrace 
sat three devotees, one my three- 
year-old son and the other two as- 
cetics in saffron robes with the em- 
blem of their sect painted on their 
foreheads in sandalwood paste. In 
the hand of one of them was a lute 
with a single string, the ananda la- 
hari or surge-of-joy, and in the hand 
of the other was a begging bowl hol- 
lowed from a gourd. Gourbadan 
was the name of the one who held 
the lute. He was over forty. Shaggy 
hair covered his head and his beard 
was like a thicket. 

They went on singing. I took a 
seat on one side and listened. 
Without strength there is no salvation, 
Thus the Vedas counsel us. 

Without Radha, the primal source of 


strength, 
Holy rites are unavailing. 


About this time my wife brought 
them some rice and a few coins. 
That added to their enthusiasm. 


They sang song after song. I 
brought out my camera and took a 
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snapshot of them. It was beyond 
their wildest expectations. They 
asked for a copy of the photograph 
and they asked for—what everyone 
who came asked for —a namabali 
scarf apiece. When this request was 
refused Gourbadan’s 
took his leave. 

Gourbadan also would have left 
but I had begun to write down some 
of his songs. It was only a literary 
whim but he did not know that I 
was a writer. He concluded that I 
was turning to religion. He tried to 
explain to me the meaning of the 
song. “Without strength, sakti, di- 
vine invigoration, there is no salva- 
tion, mukti, freedom of spirit. Do 
you understand, Prabhu?” He ad- 
dressed me as Prabhu, lord. “Sita 
is the sakti of Rama, Durga is the 
sakti of Siva, Radha is the sakti of 
Krishna. The sakti of Man is Wom- 
an. Radha, the divine feminine prin- 
ciple, the source of strength, dwells 
in Woman. Everybody does not 
know that. To learn it one has to go 
to a spiritual preceptor.” 

Then he praised his preceptor, his 
guru, a person of supreme beauty. 
Now and then the guru came to see 
his disciples. “When he comes again, 
Pll bring him to see you. No one 
can explain it the way he does. 
What do I know? How much of it 
do I understand? It is only because 
you, Prabhu, are taking it all down 
in writing that I’ve dared to try to 
make the meaning clear.” 

Twanging the string of his lute 
Gourbadan went away. 

One evening I found him back 


companion 
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again. This time he was alone. 
After chatting a little he asked for 
the photograph and was disap- 
pointed to hear the prints were not 
yet ready. He sang a song or two 
and then of his own accord began to 
speak about his ashram. It was at 
some distance from the town. They 
lived on alms. The life was hard. 
He had not always been in such 
straitened circumstances. What had 
he lacked? He had had a house of 
his own, land, bullocks, a garden 
with a pond, and all the equipment 
of a householder’s life. He still had 
it, in his sons’ names. But it was not 
possible for him to go home any 
more. 

He had been prosperous as a 
householder. He was a peasant’s son 
and farming brings Lakshmi, the 
goddess of plenty, into the home. 
Then suddenly an eighteen-month- 
old baby son died. His wife went 
crazy with grief. She was beyond 
medical help; nothing was of any 
avail. He was in great distress. In a 
dream one night his wife beheld a su- 
premely beautiful person. This per- 
son was initiating numbers of people 
into the sacred mysteries of divine 
love, giving them each a personal 
prayer, mantra. The people immedi- 
ately forgot their troubles and went 
home, filled with joy and thanksgiv- 
ing. His wife declared that she also 
wished to be initiated by this person. 
From him and him alone would she 
accept a mantra. Who was he? 
What was his name? Where did he 
live? Did he even exist or not? 


Where was Gourbadan to find the 
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answer to all these questions? His 
wife refused to listen to his expostu- 
lations. She insisted on attending re- 
ligious festivals and fairs in the hope 
of finding her preceptor. After a 
great deal of searching they really 
did find him. At least his wife de- 
clared him to be the same person. 
Gourbadan believed her. The ap- 
pearance of the preceptor inspired 
belief. He was supremely beautiful 
and his compassion was like the sea. 
All who came to him partook of it 
and were invigorated by it. 

The preceptor told them it would 
not be necessary for them to give up 
their family life. All they needed to 
do was to set up an idol of Gopal, the 
infant Krishna, and dutifully wor- 
ship it morning and evening. For 
this they must live with pure minds 
and pure bodies, telling their beads 
regularly and taking part in the 
congregational singing of kirtan 
hymns. All their worries and all 
their pleasures as well should be left 
to the god. Woman should lean 
upon Man and Man upon Woman as 
a blind man upon a staff. 

After this his wife gradually re- 
covered her normal state of mind. 
If they did not live happily they at 
least passed their days peacefully. 
They dwelt in the world but were 
not of it; their thoughts were always 
with their spiritual preceptor and 
they went to all the religious gather- 
ings and fairs that were held in the 
country round. Often they visited 
with fellow initiates of the guru and 
their families. In this way they be- 
came acquainted with many people 
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and intimate with some. Visitors 
also came to them, staying four or 
five days at a time. Their evenings 
were spent in the fervent singing of 
hymns. 

One day a brother initiate came 
for a visit and stayed for quite a long 
time. He sang kirtans well and 
people spoke highly of his abilities. 
Whenever his departure was men- 
tioned someone suggested that he 
stay on until the impending religious 
festival. His wife said nothing. She 
was remarkably silent. Gourbadan 
grew listless and apathetic as he 
watched them. At night he had bad 
dreams. He would awake and mut- 
ter his mantra for his very life. To 
his wife he said nothing. An invis- 
ible wall had arisen between them; 
neither could speak to the other 
frankly. He hid his trouble in his 
heart. 

One night he started up from sleep 
after a nightmare. As he prayed des- 
perately he became aware that she 
was not beside him in the bed. She 
must have gone somewhere; she 
would be back immediately. But she 
didn’t come back. Then what? 
Gourbadan began to tremble. He 
scolded himself for his evil thought 
but his heart would not keep quiet. 
It dragged him outside; it dragged 
him into the room where his brother 
initiate slept. The room was open 
and empty. Then had—? Gourba- 
dan felt paralyzed. He was too 
stunned to think, much less consider 
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what he ought to do. No sound came 
when he tried to speak. Then he sud- 
denly recollected that his wife had 
been set on going to Brindaban. He 
had not agreed to take her. Could 
one go to Brindaban just for the 
asking? Should they not wait for 
the summons of the god? 

This then was their departure for 
Brindaban. Gourbadan caught a 
glimpse of light in the darkness 
around him. Let them go to Brinda- 
ban! Let them build a new nest 
there and sport together! What of 
her husband and children! What of 
the comfort to which she was accus- 
tomed! The god had sent for them; 
they had to respond to the call. They 
had gone and done well in going! 
He found that they had taken things 
with them. Only an old trunk had 
been left behind. It had been his 
wife’s marriage portion and was 
very heavy. Her jewelry was kept in 
it. Gourbadan picked it up, bal- 
anced it on his head, and started 
running down the road to the station. 
It was as he had guessed. He found 
them before he had gone two miles. 
Seeing him in such a state alarmed 
them. Gourbadan spoke first. 
“Brother,” he said, “I’ve carried 
that load for eighteen years. Since 
you've taken her of your own accord 
take this along with her!” And with 
that he shifted the trunk to the head 
of his fellow initiate. The man stag- 
gered with astonishment and reeled 
under the weight of the trunk. 


That I still remember the story 
after fourteen or fifteen years shows 
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how much it impressed me. In my 
eyes Gourbadan became more than 
just a Jessore peasant and an ascetic 
of Kushtia. 

The sad little tale had a touch of 
humor; I liked it well. 

“Gourbadan,” I asked, “did you 
really run all that distance with such 
a big heavy trunk on your head?” 

“Yes, Prabhu! Did I know what 
I was doing then?” 

“And you put it on that man’s 
head?” 

“T did. But could he carry it? He 
put it down. I heard later that he 
relieved himself of the other burden 
too about a year afterward on a road 
in Brindaban. What was that to me! 
By that time I had left my worldly 
possessions and become a beggar.” 

My heart grieved for both of them. 
I could blame neither husband nor 
wife. A woman does not leave her 
husband after eighteen years of mar- 
ried life without good cause. There 
had been some deep reason unknown 
to Gourbadan or concealed from me. 
When I see a person in trouble I look 
at the trouble first and apportion 
blame afterward or not at all. 

That night Gourbadan took his 
supper with us. He wept over our 
kindness. “Prabhu, I’m a person of 
no importance!” he said. “What 
does God gain by slaying me! This 
is striking a banana tree with light- 
ning!” 

The corner of my eye was not en- 
tirely dry. Suppressing a sigh I an- 
swered, “To God no one is impor- 
tant or unimportant. If you believe 
in God He will give you the answer 
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to your question. I don’t believe in 
Him.” 

How could I convince him that I 
was a materialist despite the placard- 
ing namabalis? He did not under- 
stand what I tried to tell him! “You 
are a most pious Vaishnava,” he 
said. “That is why God has been 
kind to you. Don’t lose faith in Him, 
Prabhu!” 

He turned up again some days 
later. He knew that it was not too 
difficult to see me in the evening. 
The mere sound of a song was 
enough to draw me out of the house. 
A song always announced his ar- 


rival. This time I heard: 


In the human body is the basis of true 
devotion. 

Man and Nature* help each other. 

Realize the strength of God 

That is within you. 


I had to sit down with him again 
and record the words of the song. 

Prints of the snapshot were ready. 
He was pleased but it was not for 
that he had come. He had another 
end in view. Making a circuitous in- 
troduction he avoided speaking of it 
directly. 

“Prabhu, possessions are poison. 
What shall I do with them?” he said. 
“]’1] stay here as long as people give 
me alms. Then I’ll go somewhere 
else. As the saying has it, ‘A flowing 
river and a roaming monk.’ ” 

“Why? Have you acquired prop- 
erty again?” 

“There is someone who wants to 

* Here nature means woman. If a 


Vaishnava takes a partner he refers to 
her as his “Nature.” 
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give it to me. He is a brother ini- 
tiate. He wants to tie me down. I 
tell him that I have had property of 
my own and given it up. Shall I take 
somebody else’s and go back to 
plowing? As they say, ‘A cow that 
has been in a burning barn takes 
fright at a rosy cloud.’” 

I was silent. He explained himself 
a little more fully. “Possessions are 
poison and another poison is Wom- 
an.” 

Which woman? I was surprised 
but felt diffident about asking. 

“Prabhu,” he went on in a mono- 
logue, “Woman is our mainstay. 
Like a blind man’s staff. She guides 
the blind to his destination. With 
the help of Woman we arrive at the 
True Aspect of the Divine, at the 
Ecstasy. That is what we call the 
divine invigorating power, the sakti, 
of Radha.” 

“And the strength of God, the 
power of Krishna?” 

“The strength of God,” he consid- 
ered a moment. “Well, it takes some 
strength to cling to a support; with- 
out it the support withdraws. She 
went to Brindaban. Prabhu, if I had 
had the strength of God would I have 
let her go?” As he spoke his voice 
grew heavy. 

I also was thinking. What is 
man’s relation with woman? Should 
they only live together and propa- 
gate the race? Now and then go on 
pilgrimage? Take vows and serve 
the gods? Should they do nothing 
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more than that? Is there nothing 
more to do? 

“Without a woman there can be 
no spiritual discipline, Prabhu,” 
Gourbadan spoke on, “but where 
can I take her, where can I keep her? 
A starving man taking a wife! Must 
I poison myself with worldly posses- 
sions for her sake?” 

Had his wife come back? I was 
curious to know. “No, Prabhu,” he 
said. “I have heard that she is living 
at Brindaban. A sad life! The man 
for whom she left home abandoned 
her! The person for whom you steal 
will call you thief, as the saying is. 
She must suffer the consequences of 
what she has done. When she left 
she took the idol of the god Gopal 
with her. The boys send her some- 
thing ostensibly for the worship of 
the idol. She manages somehow 
with that. She’ll never dare show her 
face at home again. But she has for- 
gotten herself so far as to ask me to 
go to her there. But how can I go? 
The god must send for me, mustn’t 
he?” 

Now [I also had to forget myself 
to the extent of questioning him. 
He admitted that he had taken an- 
other woman at the behest of his pre- 
ceptor. The preceptor had sent for 
him when he heard that he had left 
home and was wandering about dis- 
tractedly. He had explained that 
such a life was not conducive to his 
spiritual progress. He had told him 
to marry again. It had not been easy 
to persuade him! How often does a 
bald man walk beneath a tree that 
bears hard-shelled fruit? His pre- 
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ceptor had read his thoughts and 
said, “Man brings sorrow upon him- 
self. He thinks that because he has 
married a woman he has her for life. 
Is it possible? There is death in the 
world; can he keep her secure from 
death? If he cannot protect her 
from death, how can he protect her 
from love? Is love less powerful 
than death?” 

His preceptor had told him to ex- 
change garlands and by so doing 
marry an unfortunate girl who was 
one of his disciples. She was an ex- 
tremely good girl, a widow. Her 
only child had died and she had no 
one to call her own. Her brothers- 
in-law had contrived to auction off 
the property she had had so she was 
also destitute. Gourbadan did not 
disobey his preceptor. He shoul- 
dered the burden of the girl. But 
where was he to keep her? He had 
no hermitage or ashram of his own. 
Knocking about a day here and a day 
there she had fallen ill and she was 
not getting any better. If I gave him 
permission he would bring her to see 
my wife. If medical treatment could 
be arranged— 

Several days later they came to- 
gether, Man and Woman, Man and 
Nature. The girl was tall and slim. 
She was not strongly built like Gour- 
badan and long illness had effaced 
what beauty she had had. She was no 
longer young. She entreated us to 
be kind to her. My wife promised 
to ask the government doctor if any- 
thing could be done. At that time 
no special arrangements for the 
treatment of women’s diseases ex- 
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isted in the local hospital. No lady 
doctor being in attendance, objec- 
tions were raised to the admission 
of cases like hers. The government 
doctor, not receiving any reply to a 
very necessary question, was eva- 
sive. The hospital’s stock of medi- 
cine was very low. Who would buy 
special medicine for the woman? 
Perhaps Gourbadan had hoped 
that if pecuniary assistance was re- 
quired the government would supply 
it, and failing that, his Prabhu. But 
at that time the government was 
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economizing and his Prabhu’s re- 
sources were limited. After that 
Gourbadan did not come again. I 
often remember the way they both 
appealed to us. And I think some- 
thing ought to have been done for 
them; I feel badly because nothing 
was. 

The basis of true devotion is in- 
deed in the human body. If only 


there were no disease and suffering! 
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SYNGMAN RHEE 


by Robert T. Oliver 


[Je the heavy strains of disagreement over the terms of 

a truce which might terminate the fighting (if not the war) 
in Korea, serious strains developed between the United Nations 
and the Republic of Korea. Wide misunderstanding of the nature 
and causes of the disagreement was reflected in the world’s press. 
Amazement and resentment at the “ingratitude” of the Korean gov- 
ernment were matched by blazing denunciations of the United Na- 
tions as a hopeless, or in some views dangerous, travesty of world 
government. 

Sir Winston Churchill, addressing the House of Commons, gave 
his official sanction to one view that the Republic of Korea might 
have to be dissolved, to make way for another that would prove 
“more co-operative’ with the U.N. Ambassador Ben C. Limb, Per- 
manent Observer of the Republic of Korea to the United Nations, 
expressed an equally extreme and similarly official judgment that 
it is a “tragic circumstance” that the Korean war “is under a direct 
United Nations jurisdiction.” President Syngman Rhee, meanwhile, 
frequently reiterated his determination that gratitude for U.N. ef- 
forts to keep Korea free did not necessitate a surrender of Korean 
freedom to U.N. control. 

There has been widespread agreement that the war in Korea is 
the most peculiar in which the United States has ever engaged, and 
that its circumstances are “too complex” to permit of understanding 
by the public. Discussions during the presidential campaign in the 
fall of 1952 led to the general expectation that Dwight Eisenhower 
favored a radical departure from the Korean policies of the Truman- 
Acheson administration, and Eisenhower himself is reputed to 
have ascribed his victory primarily to his promise to “end the Ko- 
rean war.” Yet the policies of the new administration actually so 
far surpassed those of its predecessor in seeking to conciliate the 
Communist aggressors that former President Harry Truman (despite 
his general pleas for support of the administration’s foreign policy) 
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was moved to a public declaration in support of President Syngman 
Rhee’s opposition to the truce proposals, and the press reported that 
in private he unsparingly denounced Eisenhower for “selling out” 
the Republic of Korea. General James A. Van Fleet, retired by 
presidential order from his command of the Eighth Army in Korea, 
publicly charged that political bungling had prevented a military 
victory and urged that the truce be jettisoned in favor of a drive to 
eject the Chinese Communist armies from Korea. Senator William 
Knowland, on the other hand—one of the strongest senatorial ad- 
vocates of military action against the Asian Communist forces— 
startled many of his supporters by advising Rhee to accept the truce 
(even though Knowland quickly added that he considered the truce 
bad and preferred to see a military victory). 

Despite all that has been written about the Korean war, there 
obviously remains a need for a coherent explanation of what it is 
all about. The simplest and most dependable method of presenting 
such an explanation seems to be to trace through the history of the 
relations between the Republic of Korea and the United Nations. 
Recognizing that, in significant degree, the United Nations is in 
fact the co-ordinate will of its major members, such a review, to be 
meaningful, must also include the major policies toward Korea of 
the Big Powers. 

On December 1, 1943, as part of the Cairo Declaration, Roose- 
velt, Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek agreed that, “Mindful of the 
enslavement of the Korean people [to Japan, 1910-45] the afore- 
said three great Powers are determined that, in due course, Korea 
shall be free and independent.” In the Potsdam Conference of July 
1945 Russia subscribed to this Cairo pledge, and reiterated accept- 
ance of it in her declaration of war against Japan. The major effort 
by Soviet troops in the Pacific war was the prompt occupation of 
North Korea, into which Russia hastily brought a prefabricated 
satellite Communist regime, staffed with expatriate Korean Com- 
munists and headed by Kim I] Sung, a Russian citizen of Korean 
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extraction. The 38th parallel line was agreed upon between Russia 
and the United States as a temporary demarcation line, to be ob- 
served while they disarmed and repatriated the Japanese troops in 
Korea. At the end of December 1945 the foreign ministers of Rus- 
sia, the United States, Great Britain, and China, meeting in Moscow, 
decided upon a four-power trusteeship of Korea, to last for at least 
five years. The Koreans, under the leadership of Syngman Rhee 
and Kim Koo, staged nation-wide demonstrations against the trustee- 
ship plan, which they charged would, in effect, extend Communist 
control throughout Korea, and would be in direct violation of the 
sovereign independence of Korea, based on 4,000 years of inde- 
pendence and reaffirmed in the Cairo pledge. 

The United States and Russia held in Korea a series of meetings 
designed to effect Korean reunification, extending through 1946-47. 
When these meetings proved unproductive, and while Russia pro- 
ceeded to build a large army in North Korea to support its puppet 
regime, Secretary of State George Marshall, on September 17, 1947, 
asked the General Assembly of the United Nations to place Korea 
on its agenda. 

At that time I was at Lake Success as an adviser to the Korean 
delegation of observers, and we all observed the general consterna- 
tion at Secretary Marshall’s proposal. “Korea is an American prob- 
lem,” ““The United States and Russia divided Korea; let them re- 
unite it,” and ““The United Nations can’t pull the American chestnuts 
out of the fire” are samples of the cloakroom comments. The Ameri- 
can delegates patiently explained that the United States did not in- 
tend to abandon its basic responsibilities in Korea. What we wished 
was to bring the Korean question under international jurisdiction, 
so the United States could not be accused of colonial designs in 
Korea, nor of seeking to make it a military base. The U.N. agreed 
to take up Korea and in February 1948 voted to hold elections in 
South Korea alone, since the Communists refused access to the 
North. The United States, meanwhile, upheld its special responsi- 
bilities by providing economic and (to a limited extent) military 
aid. The last American troops, however—except for a five-hundred- 
man advisory group—were withdrawn in July 1949. 
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Following the Korean elections upon which the Republic of Ko- 
rea is based, the General Assembly of the United Nations voted, in 
December 1948, that those elections were a “fair and free” expres- 
sion of the will of the people, and that the Republic of Korea is 
“the only lawful government” in Korea. Subsequently thirty-one 
nations have separately recognized the Republic of Korea. The 
Constitution of the Republic proclaims jurisdiction over all Korea, 
and provides for proportional representation of the North in the 
National Assembly, so soon as free elections can be held north of 
the 38th parallel. 

When the Communist attack was launched against the Republic 
of Korea on June 25, 1950, the Security Council was boycotted by 
the Soviet Union, thus making possible the quick action of support 
for the Koreans against the Communist aggression. In the rush of 
subsequent events, many seem to overlook two salient facts: (1) the 
U.N. could not possibly have acted to oppose aggression in Korea 
except for the Soviet boycott—which means that the “police action” 
in Korea is not a true precedent for later U.N. action, but rather an 
indication of what it can do only without Russian membership; and 
(2) the bold and decisive action by the U.N. in entering the Korean 
war provided a vitally needed “shot in the arm” to restore lagging 
U.N. self-confidence and the confidence of the world public. How- 
ever much the United Nations has helped Korea, the Korean action 
has likewise greatly helped the U.N. 

There has been considerable discussion of whether the United 
Nations “ever” intended to reunify Korea by force of arms. What 
the record clearly shows is that after the successful Inchon land- 
ing by MacArthur’s troops on September 15, 1950, thus destroy- 
ing the North Korean Communist army, the United Nations de- 
cided to grasp the apparent opportunity to reunify all Korea. On 
October 7 the General Assembly adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing “that all appropriate steps be taken to ensure conditions of sta- 
bility throughout Korea,” and reiterating that “the essential ob- 
jective . . . of the General Assembly . . . was the establishment 
of a unified, independent, and democratic government of Korea.” 
Immediately thereafter, the United Nations Command ordered its 
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forces northward across the 38th parallel, and they went all the 
way to the Yalu River. While this advance was occurring, the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted another resolution calling for the rehabili- 
tation of Korea. 

On October 25, 1950, the first Chinese Communist soldiers in Ko- 
rea were captured by the American First Corps, and during the next 
month the Chinese Reds poured into Korea in great numbers. Gen- 
eral MacArthur declared that this invasion constituted “‘an entirely 
new war,” and hastily withdrew his command back below the 38th 
parallel, while the General Assembly of the United Nations debated 
what action to take. On February 1, 1951, the General Assembly 
voted to brand the Chinese Reds as “‘aggressors.” Korean spokes- 
men have frequently pointed out that this aggression still persists 
and that the United Nations truce proposals constitute a recognition 
and acceptance of the fruits of the Chinese Communist aggression. 
The United Nations has never adopted any resolutions retracting 
or amending the resolutions of October 7, 1950, and February 1, 
1951; but the very proposals of the U.N. truce negotiators for a 
“battle-line” truce constitute a tacit denial of those two official votes. 

A significant revelation of the United Nations policies in Korea 
occurred during October-November 1950, while U.N. and Korean 
troops were rapidly occupying North Korea. The United Nations 
Command refused to recognize the jurisdiction of the Republic of 
Korea over the North, and appointed military governors of the 
provinces and large cities. Syngman Rhee, meanwhile, also ap- 
pointed Korean governors of the northern provinces and proclaimed 
the extension of Republic of Korea authority over the area. A 
serious clash of policy was developing, when it was postponed by 
the retreat down to the 38th parallel. From that time forward, 
however, the question has remained open as to whether the United 
Nations approval, on December 12, 1948, and several times sub- 
sequently, of the Republic of Korea did or did not include accept- 
ance of its constitutional provision for jurisdiction over the entire 
peninsula. The question has not come under official consideration, 
though English newspapers and spokesmen for the British govern- 
ment have said from time to time that the U.N. should “never” fight 
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to “hand over North Korea to Syngman Rhee.” Occasional news- 
paper stories in America and in England have suggested that Presi- 
dent Rhee be replaced, though I have nowhere seen any explanation 
of how this could be done independently of the will of the Korean 
voters. 

The relationship of the United Nations to the Republic of Korea 
government reached a crisis point in the spring and summer of 
1952, when Korea was scheduled to hold its second presidential 
election. Under the Korean Constitution the President of Korea 
was elected by the National Assembly. At the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, several Korean spokesmen (including Dr. Rhee) 
pointed out that this was an interim provision, pending the firm 
establishment of a Korean government. While I was in Korea in 
1951, President Rhee presented to the Korean National Assembly 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution calling for election of 
the President by all the eligible voters. The Assembly, which has 
consistently opposed President Rhee on many domestic policies, 
refused. It did, however, adopt another amendment which he pro- 
posed, which ended the power of presidential appointment over 
about 16,000 local and provincial officials, and provided for their 
election by the voters. 

As the time for election of the President approached, it became 
apparent that the Assembly would not re-elect President Rhee. He 
charged that the Assembly had come under the influence of for- 
eigners, who sought election of a President they could control. Spe- 
cifically, he charged that sixteen of the assemblymen had accepted 
bribes to elect a President who would favor a political collaboration 
with the Communists of the North. Martial law was declared in the 
Pusan area, and these sixteen assemblymen were arrested. A “bat- 
tle of wills” commenced, with messages being sent to President 
Rhee from the governments of the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada, and Australia, demanding that he “abide by the Constitu- 
tion” and permit the Assembly to elect a President of its choice. 
Meanwhile, all eight of the southern provinces and sixteen hundred 
local councils adopted resolutions demanding that the National As- 
sembly adopt the proposed constitutional amendment. On July 4, 
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1952, the Assembly unanimously adopted the amendment, and the 
following month (August 8), President Rhee was re-elected by a 
majority of five to one, against four other candidates, with over 
seven million voters participating. The United Nations Commission, 
which observed the election, reported there were some irregularities, 
but none which “could have affected the result.” 

One of the major effects of the political struggle of 1952 was to 
emphasize again to the Korean government that the United Nations 
was determined not to deal with it as the sovereign representative 
of the Korean people. This fact was re-emphasized when the United 
Nations refused to accept the Republic of Korea as one of the na- 
tions entitled to formulate the terms of a Korean truce. The sixteen 
U.N. nations having troops in Korea constituted themselves a com- 
mittee to draw up the truce policies, and in May 1953 presented 
their “final”? truce terms to the Communist agents at Panmunjom, 
giving advance notice of only one hour to the Republic of Korea 
government. 

This was when the lid blew off. Korean officials had persistently 
declared their opposition to any truce which did not require the 
withdrawal of Chinese Communist troops and which was not formu- 
lated in full consultation with the Korean government. These dec- 
larations were ignored, and U.N. officials apparently considered 
them of little consequence. However, when the final truce offer of 
the U.N. was presented at Panmunjom, the Korean representative, 
General Choi, who in any event was present only as an observer, 
absented himself. President Rhee simultaneously announced that 
his government would not observe the truce. Consternation was 
expressed in the world’s capitals, as it appeared that the Communists 
were willing to end the fighting but that South Korea, whose troops 
by that time manned 65 percent of the battle line, might continue 
to fight on alone. President Rhee was charged with lack of “co- 
operation,” though he insisted that the U.N. had never given him 
the chance to co-operate—but only to acquiesce. 

The climax came when President Rhee ordered the release of 
26,700 Korean anti-Communist prisoners of war, whose final dis- 
position was the principal point of discussion in the final truce 
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arrangements. General Mark Clark charged that President Rhee 
had “betrayed” the U.N. Command and had “violated” a specific 
promise not to withdraw ROK troops from the Unified Command 
without prior notice. President Rhee replied that he had not with- 
drawn any ROK troops, but had merely utilized those guarding 
the prison camps, who were expressly under the orders of his own 
provost marshal. The real issue, of course, was whether or not the 
Republic of Korea would accept the truce terms, which it considered 
a betrayal of its own and U.N. objectives in the war. 

After a succession of international appeals to President Rhee, 
President Eisenhower sent as his special representative Walter Rob- 
ertson to conduct negotiations which might establish a basis for 
restoring American-Korean unity. Senator Knowland declared that 
this constituted the “first time” the Republic of Korea was ever 
granted “real consultation” on the conduct or the ending of the 
war. 

The Rhee-Robertson talks resulted in an agreement by President 
Rhee “not to disrupt” the truce, in return for a promise of an Ameri- 
can-Korean Mutual Defense Treaty, increased economic and mili- 
tary aid, and a free hand for Korea to follow its own course of ac- 
tion if a post-truce political conference failed to achieve the reunifi- 
cation of Korea. 

At this writing the issues are far from settled. It is not apparent 
whether or not the truce may become real peace. The United Na- 
tions attitude toward the Republic of Korea government has not 
been clarified. What has been completely exploded is the frequent 
Communist charge that “the Syngman Rhee clique” is “an American 
puppet.” And a lesson all the world’s statesmen should have learned 
is that Korea — and presumably other small but nationalistic 
states—will pursue its own self-interest with fully as much deter- 
mination as do the major powers. 

In my own talks with many officials of the United Nations, and 
of governments supporting it, the point of view has often been ex- 
pressed that Korea is a “laboratory” in which United Nations ef- 
fectiveness as a peace-enforcing agency can and must be given a de- 
cisive test. Even if Korea should be ruined in the process, the U.N. 
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must be allowed to pursue to the end its Charter provisions for 
“neaceful consultations” as the method of settling international dis- 
putes. If the process, brought to its conclusion in the political con- 
ference to follow a truce without victory in Korea, succeeds in 
persuading the Communist aggressors to permit the reunification of 
Korea, all the world will be the gainer. If it fails, Korea will suffer, 
but that is a price that must be paid. So argue the advocates of pres- 
ent U.N. policies. President Rhee, on the contrary, insists that the 
Panmunjom truce is another Munich and can only result in encour- 
aging further Communist aggression, to the detriment and possible 
disaster of the entire free world. On this question history will have 


the final word. 


For men believe that their reason governs words. But 
words turn and twist the understanding. 


—Francis Bacon, Novum Organum 
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O Pilot Torch, by Whose immortal beam 
Alone do men behold the very Light, 
Without Whose kindling dies the fiercest flame 
Brief as a firework on a gala night, 

Flood with Thy radiance our murky eyes, 
Make them the camera of Thy mysteries. 


The desert blossoms with a ghastly gourd, 
The sunset isles take on a fearful dome, 

And life thereunder, man and beast and bird, 
Are sepulchered beneath the broken home; 
Burnish Thy rainbow on our skies again, 
Forbear the punishment and make us sane. 


The ill that grows into an ugly fact 

Is first foreshadowed in the frantic mind, 

Yet still the heart though lukewarm is intact, 
Still in its custody Thy love we find; 

While unassailable upon her throne 

Sits the queen soul, secure because Thine own. 


By all her potency in league with Thine, 

By all the aid of the immortal Dead 
Transfusing us as with a holy wine, 

By little children regnant in Thy stead, 

Lead us, O Pilot Torch, from where the light 
In mist goes out, up to Thy sunlit height. 
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